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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, 





NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A RED ROSE. 
BY MRS. JULIA 0. R. DORR. 


O Ross, my red, red Rose! 
Where has thy beauty fied ? 
Low in the west is a sea of fire, 
But the great white moon soars high and 
higher, 
As my garden-walks I tread. 


Thy white-rose sisters gleam 
Like stars in a darkening sky; 
They bend their brows with a sudden thrill 
To the kiss of the night dews, softend still, 
When the warm south wind floats by. 


And the stately lilies stand 
Fair in the silvery light, 
Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer; 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air, 
As its fragrance fills the night. 


But ob! my red, red Rose! 
My Rose with the crimson lips! 
8o bright thou wert in the sunny morn, 
Yet now thou art hiding all forlorn, 
And thy soul is in drear eclipse ! 


Dost thou mourn thy lover dead— 
Thy lover, the lordly Sun ? 
Didet thou see him sink in the golden west, 
With pomp of banners above his rest ? 
He shall rise again, sweet one ! 


He shall rise with his eye of fire ; 

And thy passionate heart shall beat, 
And thy radiant blushes burn again, 
With the joy of rapture after pain, 

At the coming of his feet ! 

RUTLAND, Vr. 














KEEPING THE EYE ON JESUS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Onk of the peculiar glories of Christian- 
ity isthat it presents to us—what no other 
religion furnishes—a perfect model for our 
daily conduct. No other religion can pro- 
duce a Lord Jesus Christ. And Christ is 
Christianity. It is not the Gospel system 
that saves us. It is the Gospel’s Redeemer. 
That preaching is the most effective which 
most clearly and persuasively presents 
Jesus as the Divine Saviour, Substitute, and 
Surety; that life is the most symmetrical 
and holy which is the most closely copied 
after him as the divine model. 

There isnot a more beautiful episode in 
the life of our Lord than that one which 
occurred at the beginning of his last supper 
with his disciples, Jesus, ‘‘knowing that 
the Father had given all things into his 
hands, that he was come from God and was 
going to God,” rose from the table and laid 
off his upper garment. Girding himself 
with a towel, he takes a copper basin, and 
does what none but a slave was accustomed 
to do—he washes his disciples’ feet! Having 
performed this wonderful act of humility 
and unselfishness, he says to them: ‘I 
have given you an example that ye should 
doasI have doneto you.” Not that we 

are literally to wash each other's feet; but 
we are to filleach other’s hands, bear each 
other’s loads, dry each other’s tears, and 
comfort each other’s hearts. 

Again, the enthusiastic Peter, in his first 
epistle, tells us that ‘‘ Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example that ye should 
follow his steps.” The Greck word signifies 
& writing-copy, such as is set for children in 
®school and to be closely imitated in every 
stroke of the pen. Paul has the same idea 
in his mind when he bids us to “look at 
Jesus, the author and the perfecter of our 

faith” And, if were asked to give a sim- 
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ple golden counsel to a young convert, which 
could be easily remembered and which 
would be available for every emergency in 
life, it would be this: Keep your eye on Jesus, 

The godly Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, 
kept a portrait of the heroic missionary, 
Henry Martyn, hanging on the wall of his 
room. Looking up toward it, he would 
often say: ‘‘ There! See that blessed man! 
What an expression of countenance! No 
one looks at me as he does. He seems 
always to be saying to me: ‘Be serious; be 
in earnest; don’t trifle.’” Then, bowing to- 
ward the benign, thoughtful face of Martyn, 
Simeon would add: ‘‘ No, I won't, I won't 
trifle.” 

If there was an inspiration to earnestness 
always to be caught from looking at a noble 
and Christ-like man, how much more from 
looking at Christ himself. The Divine 
Spirit has presented in the New Testament 
a matchless picture, and has hung it up, as 
it were, before our eyes. It is the infinitely 
beautiful countenance of my Lord and 
Master. It is ‘‘ marred more than any other 
of the sons of men” by the traces of the 
struggle in Gethsemane and the agony on 
the cross. The most serene patience sits on 
that countenance, as when he ‘‘ answered 
not a word” to Pilate, and as wheg he prayed 
‘Father, forgive them. They know not 

what they do.” Every lineament of that 
face is love. Holiness spreads an ineffable 
grandeur over it, which no Raffaelle or Da 
Vinci can reproduce. Even at this moment 
a large painting of the majestic face of my 
Saviour hangs before me on my study-wall. 
But that isa mere pigment. Ten thousand 
fold more real, more inspiring, more soul- 
rousing is the image to my eye of him who 
ever says: ‘‘ Look at me; learn of mx.” 

Yes, and how earnestly he says to all of 

us: Live forme! That face meets all of us 
who profess to be his followers, in all the 
multiplied places, scenes, and emergencies 
of our brief lives. Sometimes we recoil 
from a disagreeable duty or a painful load. 
How promptly those lips of our Lord seem 
to be speaking to us: Whosoever will not 
take up his cross and come after me is not 
worthy of me. At another time we are 
cast down with disappointment; perhaps a. 
chill of despair is settling over our hearts. 
Just then the dear Divine Face draws very 
close to us, and we hear the warm words: 
‘‘Let not your heart be troubled; neither 
let it be afraid. Lo! I am with you always. 
My grace is sufficient for thee.” When we 
are tempted toa resentful word or a dis- 
honest deed, the countenance rebukes us 
with the admonition. ‘‘ Wound me not in 
the house of my friends.” As Peter’s tears 
were started by a single look of his grieved 
Master, so ours may well be stirred by every 
act of disloyalty tohim. And when we 
have come back, ashamed and disgraced, 
from acowardly desertion of the right in 
an hour of sharp trial, oh! how that face 
upbraids us, as Jesus seems to say: ‘‘ Could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” Ever- 
more is that Divine Monitor and Model _be- 
fore our eyes, teaching, rebuking, inspiring, 
encouraging, comforting, and guiding us. 
Let me fasten my gaze onhim! Let me 
open my ears to him! Let me be ever 
clinging to his garments and treading in 
his footsteps, that wherever he is I may 
be also! 

Certain choice spirits of the human race 
have shone in some peculiar virtue, as 
Joseph in chastity, Daniel in integrity, 
Luther in courage, Wilberforce and Eliza- 
beth Fry in philanthropy. But these were 
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only imperfect copies of the divine ideal of 
life set before them. Let us keep our eyes 
steadfastly upon One who embraced in him- 
self all virtues and excellences in full per- 
fection, and who in every possible point is 
an example forus. Our daily and hourly 
conflict is with sin. But Jesus did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth. 
Temptations came to him as really as they 
come to us, for he was a man tempted just 
aswe are. Hisconflicts on the mountain, 
in the Temple, and in the Garden were no 
sham encounters or mere symbolic exhibi- 
tions. Jesus conquered temptations by never 
presumptuously running into danger; by re- 
sisting first suggestions to evil and by using 
that sword of the Spirit which is the Word 
of God. On the mountain he met Satan 
with the weapon of Holy Writ. 

Christ is our model too in consecration to 
the Father’s will. His meat was to perform 
that will. His untiring motto was: ‘‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Between the activities of the Father in Hea- 
ven and of the incarnate Son there was no 
discord and no jar. WhenI can lay down 
my daily plans of life upon God’s revealed 
Word and find them fit, then what satisfac 
tion does the humblest act bring to me! 
Ever, too, let us observe how utterly unself- 
ish Jesus was: what journeyings, to reach 
single cases of suffering; what braving of 
popular scorn, to befriend the publican and 
the outcast; what endless expenditure of 
sympathy; what tireless going about doing 
good! When that gentle spirit of his was 
aroused by the sight of hypocrisy and false- 
hood, how he could scathe and scorch the 
Pharisee with his righteous indignation! 
Those overflowings of indignation were the 
surcharge of his holiness. When I behold 
my Master anathematizing the ‘ whited 
sepulchers” of sin, and yet pronouncing 
pardon on a penitent harlot, I learn just how 
I should keep in proper poise my hatred for 
iniquity, and yet my pitying love for those 
who “are overtaken in a fault.” 

And so let every day of my life be spent 
before my great Teacher’s Face and my eyes 
never wander from that wonderful form! 
As soon let the drowning man forget the 
plank which sustains him in the sea as for 
me to forget the Saviour who upholds me 
with his omnipotent arm. As soon let the 
home-bound mariner lose sight of the light- 
house which guides him to his haven as for 
you and me to lose sight of Him who is the 
way, the truth, and the life. Reynolds used 
to say: ‘‘I only look at the best pictures. A 
bad one spoils my eye.” In like man- 
ner shall we find that the study of our King 
in his beauty shall purify our vision; and 
the more we look at Jesus the more shall 
we look like Jesus. 





WHAT IS POETRY? 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


I po not undertake to say whois a poct, 
or who is nota poet. I have neither the 
capacity nor the audacity for this. You 
have a thousand teachers and interpreters 
of the books of men better, abler than I. 

I will go further back, and look not into 
the books of men; but into the book of 
Nature, of which all the books of men are 
at best only feeble interpretations, 

‘Heard melodies are sweet, but unheard 
melodies are sweeter.” Written poems are 
delicious, but unwritten poems are divine. 

I speak not about the art of poetry, but 
the inspiration of poetry. 

The art of poetry is found in books; the 
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inspiration of poetry is found only in 
Nature. 

This book, the book of Nature, I studied 
in the wilderness like a monk for many 
years. And yet I do not despise the books 
of man. All religions, said the great Chi- 
nese philosopher, are good. The only differ- 
ence is, some religions are better than 
others, and the apparent merit of each de- 
pends largely upon a man’s capacity for 
understanding it. This is true of poetry. 

All poetry is good, written or unwritten. 
Inever read a poem in my life that did 
not have some merit and teach some sweet 
lesson. 

The fault, in reading the poems of man, 
as well as reading the poetry of Nature, 
lies largely at the door of the reader. Once 
ashallow critic threw down a book, in the 
presence of Dr. Johnson, saying: ‘‘I don’t 
see anything in that book.” ‘‘ Don’t you 
wish you could?” growled the old philos- 
opher. 

To me a poem must be a picture; and 
it must be apicture, ifa good poem, so 
simple that I can understand it ata glance, 
and see it and remember it, as I would see 
and remember a sunset. 

Ialso demand that it shall be lofty in 
sentiment and sublime in expression. The 
only rule Ihave for measuring the merits 
of a written poem is by the hold that it 
takes onmy mind and memory. I do not 
want to remember the words; but I do de- 
mand that it remain with me a picture 
and become a part of my existence. Take, 
for example, this one familiar verse from 
Mr. Longfellow: 


“ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And ailently steal away.” 


Thereis a picture that will depart from no 
impressible clay. 

The silent night; the far sweet melody 
falling on the weary mind; the tawny, 
picturesque Arabs stealing away in the 
darkness; the perfect peace, the stillness, 
andthe rest—it appeals to all the Ishmael- 
ite in our natures, and all the time we see 
the tents gathered up and the silent children 
of the desert gliding away in the gloaming. 

The poem of ‘‘ Evangeline” isa succession 
of pictures. I never read ‘‘ Evangeline” but 
once—it is a waste of time to look twice at 
asunset; but I believe I can see every pic- 
ture in that poem as distinctly as if Lhad been 
the unhappy Arcadian, for here the author 
has called in all the elements that go to 
make up a perfect poem. When the great 
epic of this new solid Saxon tongue comes to 
be written, it will embrace all that this 
poem embraces. New and unnamed lands; 
ships on the sea; the still deep waters 
hidden away in adeep and voiceless conti- 
nent; the fresh and fragrant wilderness; the 
curling smoke of the camp-fire; action, 
movement, journeys; the presence, the in- 
spiring presence of woman; the ennobling 
sentiment of love, devotion, and devotion to 
the death; faith and hope and charity; and 
allin the open air, under the bent arch of 
heaven. 

For no great poem ever has been or ever 
will be confined in a parlor; or even fash- 
ioned fromacity. There is not room for 
it there. You might as well try to grow a 
California pine in the shell of a peanut. 
Homer’s Odyssey, out of which has grown 
books enough to cover the earth, owes its 
immortality to all this and its out-door ex. 
ercise. : 

Yet itis a bloody book, a bad book, in 
many respects, vindicating revenge, treach- 
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ery, avarice, and wrong. And old ‘Ulysses 
himself seems to have been the most colos- 
sal liar on record. 

But, for all this, the constant change of 
scene, the moving ships and the roar of 
waters, the rush of battle and the anger of 
the gods, the divine valor of the hero, and 
above all and over all, like a broad white- 
bosomed moon above the broken clouds, 
the splendid life of that one woman—the 
shining faith, the constancy, the truth and 
purity of Penelope—all these make a series 
of pictures that pass before us like a pan- 
orama, and we will not leave off reading 
till we have seen them all, and been assured 
that the faith and constancy of that woman 
has had its reward. 

Take the picture of the old, blind, slob- 
bered-mouthed dog, that had been driven 
forth by the wooers to die. For twenty 
years he has not heard the voice of his 
master. 

Ulysses now comes in the guise of a beg- 
gar. The dog knows his voice, struggles 
to rise from the ground, staggers toward 
him, licks his hand, falls, and dies at his 
feet. 

Millions of strong men have wept over 
that crude and imperfect picture of the 
grizzled old warrior and his dying dog. 

As for the construction of a poem, I hold 
that there never was a long poem written 
continuously. As a rule, great poems are 
built, like Solomon’s Temple, section by sec- 
tion, and put together without the sound of 
the hammer. 

And this brings me back to my first as- 
sertion, that all poems are pictures, and 
long poems only a succession of pictures, 
strung together on some sweet story of de- 
votion and love—shining beads on a blessed 
rosary. 

I find, too, that great poems are oftener 
born of accident than design. In looking 
over the original manuscripts of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” at Newstead Abbey, last summer, 
I noticed that Lord Byron had first written 
it Childe Byron, instead of Childe Harold; 
and it was clearly evident that it was not 
meant for publication at the first, but only 
asa brief chronicle of his own sentiments 
and sad and pitiful life on setting out on 
his pilgrimage. 

To me, every man or woman who truly 


loves the beautiful isa poet. The gift of: 


expression is a separate affair altogether. 

I am perfectly certain that the greatest, 
sweetest, and the purest poets upon earth 
are silent people. 

Pictures of the beautiful are as frequent 
to all really refined natures as are the 
flowers of the field. 

Yet only one in a million has the gift and 
power of expression. 

To me the savage of the plains or the 
Negro of the South is a truer poet than the 
scholar of Oxford. They may have been 
alike born with a love of the beautiful; 
but the scholar, shut up within the 
gloomy walls, with his eyes toa dusty book, 
has forgotten the face of Nature and learned 
only the art of utteranee. He has been at 
school all his life, poor man! How ignorant 
he must be! 

As to the verbal construction of a poem, 
Ishould say: Add all the decoration you can 
without covering up the proud proportions 
of your structure. 

Tennyson, Browning, Morris, Swinburne, 
and Rossetti, though they disagree ia many 
things, are unanimous in alliteration and 
soft sounds. Take a familiar example from 
Mr. Tennyson: 

“TI hold this true, whate'er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 


Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Here is not only soft, liquid alliteration; 
but the vowels fall in, all through the little 
couplet, in a sad, musical sort of a way, that 
gives us both sentiment and song together, 

Take a similar verse from the author of 
* Atalanta and Corydon”: 


“ Though the many lights dwindle to one light, 

There is help if the heavens have one; 

Though the skies be discrowned of the sunlight 
And the earth dispossessed of the sun, 

We have moonlight and sleep for repayment 
When, refreshed as a bride and set free, 

With the stars and sea-winds in her raiment, 
Night sinks on the sea.” 

In conclusion on the poems of man, I will 
say that your great poem, when it comes to 
be written, must embrace in its large and 
general construction all the out-door room 
and strength and air and action that I 


called your attention to in Ulysses and 





“ Evangeline”; and then in the decoration 
and verbal finish it must be melodious with 
sweet sounds, made of liquid vowels and 
alliterated syllables, so that the song may be 
like the song of the wind, strong and fresh 
and fearless, low or loud, but ever and 
always soft and liquid, full of valor and of 
virtue and melodious with love. 

Yet I should say that none of these mod- 
ern poets can live, in the sense that the old 
Greek and a few of the Latins have lived. 
They will perish in the crucible of trans- 
lation. 

When this land is once more a wilderness 
and our language has perished from the 
earth, so far as I can guess, there is no liv- 
ing Saxon poet will endure the consum- 
ing fire of translation, like the old Greeks, 
except perhaps Walt Whitman. He cannot 
be made more rugged or more rough than 
he is, and there is for him a large probabili- 
ty of polish in translation. 

What was the poetry of Paradise? What 
was poetry before poetry was written? 
Beauty! Beauty of soul, thought, form, 
passion, and expression; beauty visible and 
invisible; the flight of a bird through the 
air was a song; the sound of the wind through 
the trees of Paradise, where every bursting 
bud was a miracle, as it is now, where 
every leaf was an inspiration, as it is now— 
these were some of the minor poems read 
and understood by Adam and Eve in the 
beginning of the world. The wide-winged 
ship in the middle of the sea, pointing 
straight to its course through its white path 
of foam thousands of miles away, guided by 
the North Starand making no mistake, bear- 
ing in its bosom its little world of love, and 
faith, and trust, and truth, and hope—this 
is of itself an epic. 

The bugle-call to battle, the shouts of 
men and the neighing of steeds, the roar of 
cannon, the waving banners—here is some- 
thing terribly poetic, terribly dramatic. 
The spotted cattle on the hills, the winding 
rivers through the valleys, the surging white 
seas against the granite shores—all life, all 
action that is beautiful and grand and good 
is poetry, waiting for expression. 

The world is, indeed,one great poem, be- 
cause it is very grand, very good, and very 
beautiful. I strolled on the banks of the 
Potomac last spring at sunset, through a 
miserable Negro village. The ships went si- 
lently down the deep river to the great sca; 
the flashing dome of the Capitol in the dy- 

ing sun was like a mighty fortress of flame 
in the distance. The shadows of Arlington 
Heights were creeping over the cabins, where 
women came and went in silence and men 
sat smoking at the cabin doors, while dirty 
children played in swarms by the water. 

The air was like a breath of God, and all 
Nature seemed as sacred as rest to a weary 
man. 

A black, bent old Negro woman, all patch- 
es from head to foot, frosty-headed and half 
blind, came crooning forth, with a broken 
crock, tied together, in which she had plant- 
ed a flower to grow by her door. I stopped, 
watched her set it down and arrange it; and 
then, not wishing to rudely stare at this bent, 
hungry old creature, I said: ‘‘ Good-evening, 
Auntie. It’sa pretty evening.” She slowly 
straightened up, looked at me, looked away 
at the fading sunlight on the hills of Arling- 
ton, and said, softly and with her face as 
radiant as a saint: ‘‘ Oh! it’s a pretty world, 
Massa!” 

That old woman was a poetess, a proph- 
etess. She had a soul to see the beauty, 
the poetry about her. ‘Oh! it’s a pretty 
world, Massa!” She had no other form of 
expression; but that was enough. Hers 
was the password tothe heart of Nature. 
‘Oh! it’s a pretty world, Massa!” ‘‘ And 
God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good.” 

When I went back to town, and mixed 
with my restless, ambitious, dyspeptic fel- 
low-men of America, I felt perfectly cer- 
tain that that old Negro woman down by 
the river, at the door of that dirty hovel, 
stood nearer the stepsof the great white 
throne than any man among us. 

This and similar cases found here and 
there among these lowly people, as well as 
the savages of the Rocky Mountains, per- 
suade me that these are the poets of Ameri- 
ca; and from among them some day will 
certainly walk forth an American Burns, 

They, as arule, arethe only lovers of a 
beautiful world in America—these Negroes, 





with their tranquil natures; the poor Indians, 

with their deep insight, their silent dignity, 

and their awful reverence for the God of 

Nature. They are content with the world. 

To them it is, indeed, beautiful, as God pro- 

nounced it. 

The silent savages and the patient Ne- 

groes—people who cannot read their own 

names—in the purity, in the poetic simplici- 

ty of their natures, repeat almost the very 

word of the prophet thousands of years ago: 
** And God saw everything that he had made, 

and behold it was very good.” 

When we believe the world to be good and 
beautiful; when, infact, we can se poetry 
in Nature, we may learn to express that 
poetry by rules of art, and so be a race of 
poets. In Italy you see a man lie down un- 
der a fig-tree, sleep as if in a palace, and. 
wake up singing an opera, without a centime 
in his pocket. He looks about him, and he 
sees that the world is very beautiful. 

He sees beauty in all things. He is tran- 
quil, content, glad, and full of faith, hope, 
and charity. 

And so they are a race of poets in Italy; 
of painters and sculptors. An Italian beg- 
gar is happier, a thousand times happier 
than any American prince of fortune I ever 
saw. He accepts gratefully the beautiful 
world that the good God has given him; he 
loves it; and he is glad. And I, somehow, 
sometimes think this is very near the pur- 
pose of man’s creation; and not far, not very 
far from the true religion. 

Ah! you say, but our energy, our restless- 
ness, our ambition is better than rest. Let 
us see, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

If we want a statue of our illustrious dead, 
we send to Italy and get some Italian to 
make it—in the name of an American. If 
we want a picture, we must send to Italy for 
it. If we want a song, we must send to Italy 
for it; and even then we must send to Italy 
to get some Italian to sing it for us. 

There it is no dishonor to be a poet. 
Even in cold and stolid England the great 
men, prime ministers, and princes write 
poetry. 

Here, a poet, if he wished to get married 
or attain to any high position, would find it 
to his advantage to renounce poetry and 
open a &tore. 

Even the press of America, which ought 
to be pretty civilized, speaks of the young 
poet with lofty condescension. And among 
the people, as a rule, the gift of poetry is 

considered as a mild type of insanity. 

How you laugh at your village poet, and 
insult his gentle soul with your coarse and 
patronizing pity! For my part, I would 
rather choose your village poet for my com- 
panion—no matter whether he or she ex- 
pressed poetry or not, only so that it was 
felt—much rather than your mayor or mem- 
ber of Congress. For he is a lover of the 
beautiful, and is, therefore, himself beautiful 
in soul and akin to the things of beauty. 





THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 





BY OLIVER JOHNSON, 


No careful student of history can fail to 
be struck by the fact that in every crisis of 
human affairs men have been raised up with 
special qualifications for the work that 
needed to be done at that particular time. 
The hour strikes for the achievement of a 
great reform, and lo! a man appears upon 
the stage, commissioned and equipped of 
God for the task. He gives the key-note for 
rallying thousands, he sounds the charge 
against an iniquitous institution, mighty in 
aspect, but ripening for destruction. He 
calls a nation to repentance for its crimes 
against humanity, and warns it of the Di- 
vine retributions for sin. Such men are the 
prophets of God in their generation—mis- 
represented, persecuted, maligned, and 
sometimes slain ; but always honored of God, 
and sure at last to be honored of men. 
What a catalogue of such men, “of whom 
the world was not worthy,” might be culled 
from the pages of history—mer whose 
bloody footsteps are the way-marks of 
human progress, and to whom, under God, 
we owe what is most valuable in our civil- 
ization, and most beneficent in the applica- 
tion of Christianity to society and its insti- 
tutions. 

One of the greatest of all this host, the 
prophet of one of the grandest reforms that 
the world has ever witnessed, has just gone 





to his grave, crowned with immortal bays 


and wept by the good of all the earth. The 
name of Wri1km Lioyp GARRISON, for al- 
most a generafion ‘‘ cast out as evil,” has 
become at last the synonym of all that is 
noblest and grandest in human character, 
and I am sure that its luster will grow 
brighter and brighter with the lapse of time. 
Mr. Garrison began his great work of 
summoning this nation to break the fetters 
of the slaves almost fifty years ago; agd he 
pursued it unflinchingly and persistently 
until his purpose was achieved. His work 
was marred by no false step, no forgetful- 
ness of great principles, no mean ambition, . 
no exaltation of self at the expense of truth, . 
and no compromise with the powers of evil. 
He started right. In other words, he: 
planted himself intelligently and squarely’ 
upon God’s laws of eternal justice and! 
humanity, and so had no mistakes to cor-- 
rect, no steps to retrace. It is not any’ 
clearer to me that Moses was commissioned! 
to lead the children of Israel out of the: 
house of bondage, that Elijah was sent of: 
God to rebuke the iniquity of Ahab, or that. 
Jesus of Nazareth (I speak with reverence)) 
came into the world to ‘‘ bear witness unto 
the truth ” than it is that Mr. Garrison was: 
raised up by Divine Providence to deliver: 
this republic from the sin and crime of 
slavery. The circumstances of his appear 
ance were remarkable. The nation was 
fast asleep, and heard not the rumblings of 
the earthquake that threatened her destruc- 
tion. The state was morally paralyzed; 
the pulpit was dumb; the Church heeded! 
not the ery of the slave. Commerce, 
greedy of gain, piled her hoards by the: 
unpaid toil of the bondman. Judgment. 
was turned away backward; Justice stood! 
afar off; Truth was fallen in the street;: 
and Equity could not enter. The 
hands of the people were defiled with 


lips spoke lies, their tongues muttered per- 
verseness. Men talked of slavery in that: 
day (when they talked at all) with an inco-- 
herency like that of Bedlam, with a moral! 
blindness and perverseness like that of: 
Sodom and Gomorrah. That in this hour 
of thick darkness a voice was heard plead-- 
ing, trumpet-tongued, for immediate eman:- 
cipation, as the duty of every master and! 
the right of every slave, seems to us now’ 
one of the most signal illustrations of the: 
immanence of God in human affairs. I 


wilderness and calling the people to repent- 
ance, was divinely inspired—not, indeed, in: 
a miraculous, but certainly in a providen- 
tial sense. It spoke for God’s outraged law’ 
of justice and love. It pleaded for the in- 
alienable rights of man. It rebuked a sin: 
that was preying upon the nation’s life. 

In short, Mr. Garrison, in the order of’ 
Divine Providence, was the man for that. 
hour. No prophet ever spoke from a more: 
solemn sense of duty to God and man, or’ 
with a clearer apprehension of the meaning: 
and scope of his mission; and certainly no 
one ever consecrated himself more unself-: 
ishly or unreservedly to his work. May I 
not also say that no one was ever called to 
a grander or nobler task than that which he 
undertook? Flis chief qualiftcations for 
that task were a quickened moral sense that 
no sophistry could deceive, a judgment 
that comprehended in its grasp every aspect 
of the great question, a courage that knew 
no fear, and a consecratlon to the Divine 
Will so unqualified as to exclude every 
mean ambition, every selfish suggestion. 
His mother was a woman of rare and noble 
character, und it seems probable that it was 
from her that he inherited those special 
traits that fitted him for his work. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Garrison began 
in the autumn of 1830, soon after his release 
by Arthur Tappan from the Baltimore jail, 
and my intimacy with him continued to the 
close of his life. 1 was closely associated 
with him in the ‘Day of Small Things,” 
the memory of which Lowell has embalmed 
in lines that will cheer “the heart of every 
persecuted reformer for centuries to come. 
I often saw his bed resting upon the floor 
of the ‘‘obscure hole” described by Har-- 
rison Gray Otis, and more than once shared 
with him and his partner their frugal meal 
in that same ‘‘ hole.” The memory of those’ 
days can never be obliterated from my mind.. 
Mr. Garrison was then in his 26th year, 9 
young man of a noble presence and most 





engaging manners. His face bore the stamp’ 
of arare nobility and was radiant with @ 
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sacred enthusiasm. His conversation was 
instructive, and no one could listen to him 
without being convinced of his deep sincerity 
and earnestness, That printing office, ‘‘un- 
furnitured and mean,” as Lowell says, was 
the scene of many interviews of a memor- 
able character. Those who called were, for 
the most part, obscure men; but occasionally 
some eminent citizen, who had seen a stray 
copy of The Tiberator, had the curiosity to 
seek the acquaintance of the young editor 
and to hear from his own lips an exposition 
of his principles and plans. There I met 
for the first time John G. Whittier, the 
Quaker poet, then scarcely known to fame, 
and listened with rapt attention to his con- 
versation with the anti-slavery reformer. 
The two men were in finest harmony; and 
Whittier’s eyes, glowing like coals of fire, 
foretold the songs of freedom which after- 
ward stirred the hearts of the people and 
cheered those who were struggling in an 
unpopular but righteous cause. Mr. Garri- 
son received all visitors with courtesy, ex- 
plaining to them his purposes and plans 
and inviting their co-operation. Some were 
won to the cause, while others went away 
impressed, but doubtful. The hours of 
daylight consumed in these conversations 
often made it necessary for him to toil at 
the case or with his pen to a late hour at 
night, in order to get out his paper on time. 
But of this he made no complaint. 

The Liberator stung the South to madness; 
and during the first year Mr. Garrison re- 
ceived from that quarter, through the mails, 
many threats of assassination, if he did not 
desist from the work in which he was en- 
gaged. These menaces, however, did not 
alarm him so much as they did his friends; 
and he could not be persuaded to adopt any 
measures of self-defense, being convinced 
that his blood, in case it should be shed, 
would be the seed of a glorious harvest. He 
was aman of peace, and would take into 
his hands no carnal weapons, following in 
this the precept, as well as the example, of 


the prophet of Nazareth. 
Toward the end of the year 1881 Mr. Gar- 


rison proposed to his friends the organiza- 
tion of an Anti-Slavery Society. The Lib- 
erator office was the scene of many a dis- 
cussion of the subject and several mectings 
were held for its consideration. It was 
finally resolved that a Society should be 
formed, and a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution. This committee re- 
ported to a meeting held January 6th, 1832, 
in the Belknap-street schoolhouse, called 
in the vernacular of the day ‘‘the Nigger 
schoolhouse,” on ‘‘Nigger Hill.” The 
night was rainy and dismal and but a few 
persons were present. David Lee Child, 
Esq., a man of high character and unswerv- 
ing devotion to liberty, occupied the chair. 
The constitution, as reported, set forth the 
great principle of immediate emancipation 
as a test of membership, and upon this the 
discussion of the evening turned. Mr. 
Child, Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, and Mr. 
Ellis Gray Loring, three of Mr. Garrison’s 
most faithful friends, while admitting that 
the principle itself was sound and import- 
ant, deemed it unwise to incorporate it in the 
constitution as a test. They would make 
the Society broad enough to invite the co- 
operation of all sincere opponents of slav- 
ery, whether they believed in immediate or 
gradual abolition. Immediatism was unpop- 
ular, and they thought it would repel some 
whose co-operation was desirable. Mr. 
Garrison contended with great earnestness 
that the doctrine of immediatism was vital, 
and that any Society founded upon grad- 
ualism would be little better than useless. 
He appealed to the experience of Abolition- 
ists in England, showing that the cause 
there had received a mighty impulse from 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation, as 
expounded by Elizabeth Heyrick. Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Macaulay, O’Connell, and 
the other leaders of the movement in Great 
Britain had been converted to the doctrine 
and had confessed that much time had been 
lost in pursuing the ignis fatwus of gradual- 
ism. Mr. Garrison was immovable, and a 
majority of the meeting coincided with 
him. The constitution was adopted and 
signed by twelve persons, Messrs. Child, 
Sewall, and Loring refusing to sign. It 
thould be said, however, that these gentle- 
men all joined the Society a few days later, 
and brought to it an influence which added 
greatly to its strength. I am sure they were 
all convinced, after a little reflection, that 


Mr. Garrison was pre-eminently wise in in- 
sisting so strenuously upon the recognition 
of a principle which he saw to be hardly 
less important to the.cause than is the main- 
spring to the watch. 

The constitution was signed by twelve 

persons, as follows: Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Arnold 
Buffam, William J. Snelling, John E. 
Fuller, Moses Thacher, Joshua Coffin, Still- 
man B. Newcomb, Benjamin C. Bacon, 
Isaac Knapp, Henry K. Stockton. It is 
most probable that I am now the only sur- 
vivor of this original band, though I have 
no positive assurance that Mr. Fuller and 
Mr. Newcomb are not still living. Of the 
whole number, let it be candidly confessed 
that there was not one who possessed any 
large influence, and I doubt if it would 
have been in the power of one of them to 
put so much asa hundred dollars into the 
treasury of the Society. In those days, not 
many rich, not many mighty heeded the 
call of freedom. It happened then, as in so 
many instances before, that God chose the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, the weak things to confound the 
things that were mighty, and base things, 
and things which were despised, yea, and 
things that were not, to bring to naught 
things that were, that no flesh might glory 
in his presence. Not those in official sta- 
tion, nor those of great social influence, but 
the common people, heard the word with 
gladness. The popular benevolent associa- 
tions of the day, with their array of great 
names among their officers, looked with 
contempt upon the new Society, with no- 
body but a Quaker hatter for its president 
and other obscure men for managers. The 
advocates of the Colonization Society espe- 
cially were fond of drawing a comparison 
between the list of great statesmen, judges, 
senators, and divines that composed the 
official board of that society and the little 
company of ‘‘nobodies” who had under- 
taken to abolish slavery by direct assault. 
But Wisdom was justified of her children in 
the end, and the little one speedily became 
a thousand. It was not long before the 
Colonization Society was put upon its de- 
fense, and condemned by public opinion for 
its double dealing and for its apologetic 
attitude toward slavery. 

Mr. Garrison was the center and soul of 
the new movement—not by any assumption 
on his part, but by the spontaneous suf- 
frages of the whole body of his associates. 








He never forgot for one moment that the 
cause was God’s, not man’s, and that his 
almighty power was pledged for its success, 
The weapons he used were from Heaven's 
own armory, those which in all ages have 
proved mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds. His faith in God and 
inthe power of his truth was invincible. 
In the darkest hour he was confident of 
victory, and his associates took knowledge 
of him that his courage and hope were fed 
from an unseen but eternal fountain. Of 
his private religious experiences he said 
little; but if there is such a thing as walk- 
ing with God in this lower world, the 
strength and the delight of such an inter- 
course were his. His faith lifted him above 
all fear of death and made him a rare con- 
soler when those he loved were stricken 
and bereaved. At the funeral of a dear 
friend, some years ago, he said: ‘‘ Nothing 
in this universe do I accept with more joy 
and gratitude than this change which we 
call death. Death! what is it? As much 
a manifestation of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of God as earthly existence itself. It 
is an event as natural as the falling leaf or 
the blossoming flower. There is no evil in 
it. Death—it is ‘Hxcelsior /’ It is ‘onward 
and upward!’ Itisthe better and higher 
position—a nobler sphere of Jife. It is not 
to be met with resignation; but, rather, 
with thankfulness and a victorious spirit, 
in God’s time. Come the last hour when it 
may, I trust my song shall be: 
“¢T’1l praise my Maker with my breath, 
And when my voice fs lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures.’” 
oo 


A Fort Mapison (Iowa) man went home 


' the other evening and found his house locked 


up. Getting in at the window, with consider- 
able difficulty, he found on the table a note 
from his wife: ‘“‘I have gone out. You will 
find the door-key on one side of the door-step.”’ 
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JUNE. 


BY MRS. A. C. KENDRICK. 





Do you know, do you know, do you know it is 
June? 

When the earth and the air and the sky are in 
tune, 

When everything sweetest has sprung into birth, 

And when heaven is in fullest conjunction 
with earth ? 


Are your soul’s windows open? Is your heart 
all in tune 

With the beauty, the exquisite sweetness of 
June ? 

Like the hues of the dolphin the sun’s dying 


rays, 
So flitting, so fleeting, these rarest of days. 


All earth is an altar, the mountain-top raises 

Its crest up adoring, the valley sings praises ; 

And incense rolls up in the mist from the plain 

And her organ’s deep bass is the voice of the 
main. , 


Bre highest, the lowest, the lowliest thing 
(That creeps on the earth or that soars on the 
wing, 

That blushes in darkness or blooms to the skies 
Still joys with the joy of the first Paradise. 


The pulses of Nature are throbbing intense 

With the fullness of being, the rapturous sense 

Of an inflowing life. O ye guests that are 
bidden 

To a banqueting-board whose sources are 
hidden, 


If such is your joy, ye, whose morning is night, 

Who unconsciously bathe in ineffable light, 

Shall not man, on whose head is the radiant 
crown 

Of all glories create, transported, bow down? 


He who drinks of the deeps of eternity’s wells, 
Shall not he, through whose spirit there surges 
and swells 
A limitless life, a sea without shore, 
The heir of this fullness, bow down and adore ? 
ROcHESTER, N, Y. 
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SCHAEFFLE’S ‘QUINTESSENCE OF SO- 
CIALISM.” 








BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Tuts short work of 69 pages aims to give 
a condensed account of what modern, 
especially German Socialism is in its lead- 
ing principles, and of its consequences in a 
politico-economical respect. The author, 
who is an able and leading political econ- 
omist of Southwestern Germany, shows a 








dispassionate, impartial spirit; although one 
cannot help getting the impression that he 
is not decidedly averse to the movement 
which he describes. In the preface to his 
second edition he expresses the opinion that 
‘the wealthy and cultivated classes are, at 
least, as much interested in the thorough 
improvement of the _ politico-economical 
organization of society as the proletarians 
are,” and that in the restless, feverish strug- 
gles and uncertain issues of modern indus- 
trial acquisitiveness ‘‘ families of wealth are 
not sure whether they may not, in the next 
or in the third generation, themselves sink 
to the proletarian condition. They espe- 
cially are threatened in their estates and 
family life by the existing state of things.” 

Sounding thus a note of alarm, as if he 
would open the eyes of all to a new order 
of things in prospect, or, at least, possible, 
he asks, as his first question, what Socialism 
is, and defines it as the substitution for pri- 
vate capital of ‘‘ collective” capital; that is, 
of the collective property of the community 
in the means of production. The collective 
organization of national work would set 
aside all concurrence, all competition, by 
putting the production and the distribution 
of all products under official direction, 
either immediately or indirectly under the 
control of the state. 

Thus the sum of the needed supplies of 
every product must be fixed by a current 
official estimate of the required necessaries, 
made by authorities having to do with the 
production and disposal of commodities; 
and such data must lie at the foundation of 
the social plan of industry. The occasional 
deficiencies or excesses of objects produced, 
as compared with the wants or demands of 
every period, would need to be periodically 
balanced by means of supplies laid up in 
public storehouses. 

It is plain that some such starting-point 
is necessary in the system. But it is not 
equally plain that to meet wants in this way 


would be as efficient as the present plan of 
acting through the energy of individual per- 
sons and through private, separate capital. 
Those who are familiar with Whateley’s 
beautiful discussion, in which the supplies 
of the wants of London through a series of 
public officers are compared with similar 
supplies through private dealers, each hav- 
ing his own beat and being familiar with its 
necessities, will doubt whether free individ- 
ual interest would not do the work which it 
does now better than combined and, to a 
degree, enforced work. So that, unless the 
evils of the present system at some other 
point do not greatly overbalance its benefits, 
we must start with the conviction that Ger- 
man Socialism would from the first have a 
load which is greater than it can carry. 


Thus in all operations of business, and, in 
deed, in all operations, the state and the state 
alone produces whatever is produced, and 
provides, in the system of production, fora 
supply of whatever is consumed. A depart- 
ure* this the widest possible from the 
present system of private work and pri- 
vate capital. “The reader,” says Mr. 
Schaeffle, ‘‘who has never concerned him- 
self particularly with this revolutionary 
plan of organization, will scarcely compre- 
hend it. We ourselves have spent years in 
getting to the bottom of it. And yet this 
plan has already a party on its side which, 
for hot zeal, enthusiasm, a faith that re- 
moves mountains, compact organization and 
international diffusion, takes the lead of 
many other great parties, constantly gains 
proselytes, and looks with the assurance of 
victory toward the future.” ‘‘ It is, indeed, 
true that the leaders among the German 
Socialists are perfectly aware that the 
agitation for the new collective order of 
things is in its beginnings; that the present 
system of production must root out small 
proprietors, and well-nigh complete the 
plutocratic process of separating the people 
into a proletarian multitude and a few over- 
grown millionaires, before the masses, espe- 
cially the country population and the small 
citizens, will or can assent to the principle 
of ‘collectivism.’ At such an early stage 
of the progress of a movement reserve in 
making known a positive programme is not 
at all striking. All prudent leaders of par- 
ties have, at a like stage of their agitation, 
done the same.” 

This caution, we may remark, is obvious- 
ly necessary, for a detailed plan might con- 
tain particulars which would make its ex- 





ecution impossible or vastly enhance its 
difficulties. But, on the other hand, if 
society is to be overturned from its founda- 
tions, men must be made to see that utter 
ruin does not stare them in the face; that a 
new order’ of things is practicable; that it 
involves far fewer evils than those which 
cling to the society of the present. To form 
such judgments, they must know more than 
that certain philosophers or partisans think 
that all will go right in the future. 
Although the Socialists forbear to go into 
particulars which do not flow out of their 
original and essential idea, they claim that 
time is working with them in their move- 
ments. The days when the workman was 
the proprietor of his machines and products, 
the days of home-work and cotton-looms, 
have given way to vast engines and vast 
manufactories; but the laborers, crowded 
in enormous establishments, are schooled 
and concentrated as a politico-social force. 
And so the state’s concentration of work by 
the mechanism of general military service 
is not approved of by the leaders of the 
proletariat; but it is not looked upon as an 
obstacle in their way. The army serves as 
a school, which in the long run is far from 
being dangerous to Socialism, which drills 
its soldiers of the future, while it makes the 
nations hostile on financial accounts to their 
rulers. Everything that measures off the 
masses as a separate whole, that includes in 
itself a public union of individual forces on 
a vast scale, has a close resemblance, in one 
respect, at least, to Socialism. Thus bay- 
onets and centralization are not safe reli- 
ances for existing social order, since Social- 
ism may be forced to use them, and can use 
them most effectively, for its own political 
purposes. 
“The Alpha and Omega of Socialism is 
the transmutation of private competing cap- 
ital into united collective capital.” In re- 
gard to the time when this great change 





will be effected the leaders of the Socialists 
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entertain no sanguine hopes. The means 
used in the hope of effecting it are obvious 
enough. Some of them, such as the spread 
of productive associations, are not in reality 
conformed to the social theory, but find their 
object in bringing the operatives together. 
Others are methods of agitation derived 
from the theories of Marx in regard to cap- 
ital and surplus value. Prof. Schaeffle 
takes pains to show that, when this agita- 
tion reaches even the charge of theft made 
against capital itself, it is not intended to 
apply to individual undertakers or capital- 
ists, but to the sytem; while the private 
owner of a manufactory, for instance, may 
be admitted to be a very estimable citizen. 
This is no doubt true; but is it not true, 
also, that the agitators have purposely ex- 
cited a hostility in the minds of the work- 
ing-class against the employers? And so, 
if ever Socialism should venture on its last 
step, that step will be the more sure to be a 
violent one the further the social dema- 
gogues depart from the spirit of conciliajjon 
and sober argument. 

Socialists do not regard as doubtful the 
final conversion of private into collective 
capital, ‘‘nor does the uncommon difficulty 
of the transition to the new order of things 
give them much anxiety. For they reckon 
on the vast multitude of the ‘ expropriated,’ 
as contrasted with the few ‘expropriators’; 
on the consideration that the process of de- 
struction of the middle class will become 
completed, that the continuance of private 
production by the help of workingmen 
thoroughly discontented and devoid of all 
faith in authority must at length cease.” 


The questions of right on the part of the 
capitalist a4 of compensation when he 
shall have cu.se to the end of his power of 
private production are next considered. 
The Socialists say something like this: 
‘The ‘ bourgeois’ may have a right to that 
which he has earned under the present 
system of production, and we can let 
him have a compensation for his private 
capital, just as he paid off the feudal 
rights.” ‘Socialism is not disinclined 
to grant damages to the present class 
of private owners of property, if they 
good-naturedly allow themselves to be ex- 
propriated; but the kind of expropriation 
must be such as will be consistent with the 
principles of the social state.” They could 
not receive the rents of former property; 
but might be paid ‘‘in means of enjoy- 
ment” even to the full money value of their 
possessions. ‘It is easily conccived,” says 
our author, “that in this method of com- 
pensation the gigantic capital of the Roths- 
childs and their compcers, even when the 
fullest payment should be made to them, 
could pass over into a stifling abundance of 
means of enjoyment. Such vast posscs- 
sions could continue with them only for a 
time. Private capital, however large, 
would necessarily be set aside and terminate 
at once as capital and soon as property; for 
perpetual rents, paid in the shape of orders 
for means of enjoyment, would by no 
means, on grounds of principle, be granted 
by the socialistic state.” We apprehend, 
however, that things would not come to 
such a pass as is here contemplated. Jn the 
Jirst place, the property of the upper class, 
if they were unwilling to give up their 
rights and should try the fortunes of war 
unsuccessfully, would be confiscated at the 
end of the struggle. Jn the second place, if 
the new state should agree to a compensa- 
tion at all adequate to the claims, it would 
not be paid. The notion of a satisfaction 
or even of partial amend seems well nigh 
chimerical, especially at the point of time 
when a new government, wholly inexperi- 
enced, was beginning a wholly new experi- 
ment in the history of the world. 

The social state being conceived of as 
established, and having all production, trans- 
portation, and furnishing of supplies in its 
hands, it would seem plain that not 
much choice would be left to private per- 
sons in reference to articles they would 
wish to use and to the satisfaction of their 
desires. ‘The state makes, brings, and offers 
at its storchouse, in exchange for certificates 
of hours’ work, everything which is placed 
within the reach of individuals, and has no 
competitor in their functions, Will human 
beings, who are all of them agents of the 
state or workmen of the state, be content 
with such a bill of fare for life as the state 


a scheme of society a destruction of a very 
large part of individual liberty? Schaeffle 
admits the force of this objection, and adds 
that ‘Socialism itself has done its best 
to repel men from itself” at this very point. 
Many of its adherents ‘‘ have promised to 
the proletariat a half royal collective luxury 
of public feasts, of enjoyments from art and 
the like; but have left over to private house- 
keeping and the personal freedom of pro- 
curing supplies scarcely a square foot of 
liberty, scarcely an inch of domestic com- 
fort and an agreeable home.” 


Our author, however, maintains that col- 
lective production can have its statistics of 
recurring individual and family wants, and 
can provide for these wants as effectively as 
is now done in the open market, under the 
sway of demand and supply. He sees no 
reason why, on the system of social produc- 
tion, individual wants and requisitions may 
not meet with due attention. If socialism 
were to do away with this power of satisfy 
ing personal wants, it would deserve to be 
looked on as the deadly foe of all freedom, 
of all civilization, of all material, and intel- 
lectual well-being. The one practical prin- 
ciple of freedom—to be able to spend one’s 
own incomes according to his pleasure— 
would alone be too valuable to be parted 
with for all the advantages of social reform. 
The first understanding with Socialism must 
be made on this very ground.” We thank 
our author for these expressions of his opin- 
ions. The programme of living is made by 
the Socialist not for the really free, but for 
those whom they agitate. Those who have 
been used to better things and to free 
choices of their own are not taken into ac- 
count. 

If production and the supply of wants 
through a nation can be put into the hands 
of the state, it is easier still to conceive of 
the means of communication as being man- 
aged by the state alone. To a great extent 
the post, the telegraph, and the railroad are 
under public control already, in advance of 
the socialistic state, and no essentially new 
arrangements would need to be made in this 
department of work. 

In respect to production, the principal 
department of work, Schaeffle remarks that 
astop need not be put, all at once, to pri- 
vate operations. One branch after another 
can be converted into the new form of in- 
dustry, Nor will it be essential that every 
kind of production should ever be required 
to conform rigorously to the theory. Pro- 
duction for one’s own support, without sale 
to others, would be one of these exceptions. 
Production which consists in personal serv- 
ices, like that of the physician or the artist, 
might be another. In such cases concur- 
rence or competition, the great bugbear of 
Socialism, might be endured; and the serv- 
ice would be remunerated by the tickets of 
work obtained by the workman for his 
labor and handed over to his personal 
helper. Those personal services, however, 
which need a considerable capital would be 
regarded as public offices and be paid pub- 
licly, whether in the state, the commune, or 
the school. 

A radical consideration in all production 
is the cost; and here the Socialists claim 
that in their system, where every one is in- 
terested in the efficiency of every other, costs 
will be likely to be less, and, therefore, the 
dividend to each workman greater, than in 
the present system of work and wages. Our 
author doubts whether socialistic labor will, 
of course, have this advantage; but ex- 
presses no very positive opinion. To us it 
appears as if an unknown quantity enters 
into the question. Everything depends on 
the influence of the new conditions of work 
and the new causes in general acting upon 
the character of the workmen themselves. 
Will they be made manly, self-relying, con- 
scientious, and provident, or the opposite of 
all this? And within the states, where 
capital and competition prevail, are there 
not possible and feasible means of raising 
up the working-classes into something better 
than their present condition? 

The principal question, however, is a 
broader one. As Schaeffle states it, it is 
whether Socialism will ever be in a condi- 
tion to make use of that great psychologic- 
al truth in conformity with which, under 
the present laws of industry, private inter- 
est is made serviceable to production; 
whether, on its own ground, it can ever 
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respect. ‘‘We hold this question to be 
the decisive, although until now by no 
means the decided point, on which, in the 
long run, everything depends; from which 
the victory or defeat of Socialism, the re- 
form or destruction of civilization, is to 
proceed, as far as causes can act which are 
within the province of political economy.” 
In considering this important point, which 
has lessto dowiththe nature than with the 
working power of Socialism, the author 
makes the just remark that it is not enough, 
in a million of producers, for any one of 
them to know that his fina] earnings depend 
on the fact that the others are as industrious 
as he. This fails to arouse the necessary 
self-control. It does not extinguish laziness 
and prevent the embezzlement of time due 
to all the rest. Socialism is bound to make 
every single laborer as strongly interested in 
the result, on his own private and separate 
account, as he is in the present system of 
labor. Whether it cannot succeed in this 
respect no one is authorized to assert. The 
question stands at the door of a scientific 
discussion. But this, as the author thinks, 
can be asserted, that at present the pro- 
gramme of the Socialists lacks practical 
clearness of thought touching the necessity 
of organized concurrence in work. ‘‘ And 
yet there is no doubt that, if the competition 
of the present form of industry should fall 
away, there would be need of emulation in 
work to take its place.” Yet, we ask, how 
could this exist when everything goes by 
the rule of the average worth of labor? 

Our author accompanies these criticisms 
which show that he as yet differs from the 
Socialists, as it respects the theory of work, 
on a most important point. As Jong, says 
he, as the social theory takes into account 
in determining the value of articles only the 
social costs, leaving out of sight the value in 
use, as affected by place, time, etc., it will 
be wholly incapable of solving its own prob- 
lem of production by collective capital in 
any method which political economy can 
accept. So long as in this sphere it does 
not furnish something different and more 
positive, it can have no outlook for the 
future. Otherwise, in proposing to give up, 
in favor of a more righteous process of dis- 
tributing the results of labor (the shady 
sides of which cannot yet be found out by 
experience), a form of production which, 
with its many shady sides, contains to a tol- 
erable extent many-sided securities, such as 
political economy demands—in such a pro- 
posal it can bring nothing to a practical 
issue, and, if determined to carry its theory 
through by force, will have but temporary 
success, 

There remain a number of very important 
results of the socialist form of industry and 
capital, of which we propose to speak in the 
next article. 

New Haven, Conn. 





ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 


BY AKTHUR MITCHELL, D.D. 





To THe Evpiror or Tut INDEPENDENT : 


Your article of May 22d, entitled ‘* Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Pocasset,” is sure to attract 
attention, at least in Chicago. It has been 
openly asserted here, in communications to 
our most influential papers, that the ortho- 
dox panegyrics on Abraham forbid all who 
hold those opinions from condemning Free- 
man’s fanaticism; and that they are, in fact, 
directly responsible for his fearful deed. 
The boldness of these charges is not sur- 
prising; but the timidity with which they 
have been met, as well as the quality of the 
replies which have been offered, have ap- 
peared so unsatisfactory that I am impelled 
to offer a word of comment upon them. 
Permit me to say, modestly, that in the 
editorial above named your method of 
shielding Abraham and of distinguishing 
the patriarch’s faith from Freeman’s fanati- 
cism seems hardly a success. Your excuse 
for Abraham, which is substantially that of 
Mozley, also is that he was too familiar 
with the idea of offering children in sacri- 
fice to discern its horrible character; and 
your excuse (if the term may be pardoned) 
for Jehovah is that, this being the dark con- 
dition of his mind, God’s command could 
not make him any worse, while the effort of 
obeying it might strengthen his loyalty, and 
his spirit in obeying it would afford the 
world an heroic example of faith. Pardon 
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to reject instantly any such apology either 
for Abraham or for Jehovah. 

In the first place, there is the greatest 
doubt as to the prevalence of human sacri- 
fices at that time in that region. But this 
is of little consequence, Even if such 
sacrifices could be proved, Abraham was 
not such a brute as to fail of seeing their 
horror and guilt. Witness his expostula- 
tions with Jehovah—tender, submissive, but 
most pathetic and persevering—when he 
hears of the contemplated overthrow of the 
cities of the plain: ‘‘ Wilt thou destroy the 
righteous with the wicked? That be far 
from thee. Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” ‘This is not the language 
of one who could receive without a shock 
indescribable a command to put to death 
with his own hand his own dearly beloved 
and innocent son, And, if the allcgation of 
Abraham’s moral stupidity remains un- 
proved, the apology for Jehovah based upon 
it also falls to the ground. ; 


No, the principle of God’s accommodation 
of his commands to the moral development 
of different ages, no doubt, has its value 
within certain limits; but the principle is 
insufficient for the task laid upon it here, 
and, moreover, the facts forbid its applica- 
tion, An explanation of the apparent moral 
difficulties connected with this whole trans- 
action—an explanation at once more satis- 
factory and more obvious—appears to me to 
lie upon the surface of the story. It is this: 
Using the word death in the full and proper 
meaning of that term—the only meaning 
which freights it here with guilt and gloom 
and horror—God never convumanded Isaac's 
death; nor did Abrahum ever intend or ex- 
pect his death. Abraham knew Isaac was 
to be given back to him. ‘The very essence 
of death is its finality. That which makes 
it dark and horrivle is the removal forever 
from this earthly life of the dying and the 
hopeless bereavement of the living. A death 
which is to continue only for an hour or u 
day, which is soon to return to our living 
embrace the insensible form in all its former 
vigor and for long and joyous years—that is 
not death. But this, Abraham well knew 
was all the death which God could intend 
or which Isaac could possibly meet. ‘The 
patriarch new that his son would be speed- 
ily returned to him safe and sound. Is it 
asked how he knewthis? Because God had 
promised it, promised it over and over 
again; and Abraham’s interpretation of a 
command to slay, as well as the actual 
meaning of the command, must, of course, 
be in accord with the promise which has 
cume from the same lips which uttered the 
command, God had promised that Isaac 
should live to be the father of a multitudin- 
ous progeny. How could that be, if this 
was to be his death, his end? Read these 
promises; *'1 will establish my covenant 
with thy son Isaac for an everlasting cove- 
nant, and with his seed after him.” ‘In 
Isuuc shall thy seed be called’; that is, 
through Isane thy promised descendants, 
numerous us the stars, shall be secured. 
But at the time we are considering Isaac 
was an unmurried stripling. The Lord had 
promised that Isaac should be Abraham's 
heir (Gen. xxi, 10); that is to say, that he 
should survive Abraham, How could that 
be, if this so-called offering was to be the 
last of him? These were the promises of 
God; and they interpret for us, as they did 
for Abraham, Jehovah’s command in this 
matter. ‘They interpret also Abraham’s ex- 
pectation and intention, He offered Isaac, 
says the New Testament, ‘‘ accounting that 
God could raise him up from the dead, 
whence also he had received him in 6 
figure.” Abraham’s confident assurance of 
Isaac’s safety and continued life is seen 
also in the very words he uses to the young 
men whom he left at the foot of the moun: 
tain: ‘i and the lad will go yonder 
and worship, and we {in the Hebrew] will 
come again to you.” ‘ We will come again 
to you.” There was not to be, then, in 
Abraham’s expectation, still less in Jeho- 
vuh’s plan, any death of Isaac in the true 
and only dreadful meaning of that word 
Abraham had no fear of losing his sou. 
That agony of anticipated bereavement, 
which has been so often attributed to him 
by the pulpit, had no place in his heart. 
He knew that he could not be so bereaved. 
God’s word had gone out covenanting to 
Isaac future years of life, and on that wo 
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Abraham rested. It was marvelous faith; 
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but, that faith once in his heart,there was no 
occasion for agony. Neither steel nor fire 
could bereave him of a son whom Jehovah 
had guaranteed as his survivor and heir. 
When Abraham drew the knife, he knew 
that the future life of the youth was as sure 
as Jehovah’s faithfulness and omnipotence 
could make it. 

The act of the patriarch is sometimes 
represented as if it bore some resemblance 
to the human sacrifices which it is alleged 
were 80 common around him. As far from 
it as possible. Abraham knew well the 
guilt and horror of a human sacrifice; and 
he knew that this which was asked of him 
was not a sacrifice; was to be totally differ- 
ent from a sacrifice, both in the actual out- 
come of the deed and in its significance. 
As for its significance, not a trace of the 
pagan notions of expiation attached to it; 
and as for its outcome, they put their chil- 
dren to a hopeless and enduring death, 
knowing it to be such. He simply entrust- 
ed his son to God for an hour, God having 
distinctly promised to give him back. This 
isas different from sacrificing him as my 
administering to my child an apparently 
fatal drug, through faith in a competent 
physician, would be from putting a knife 
to his heart. The great Physician and 
Father had virtually promised Abraham that 
the knife itself should be but a harmless 
shadow. No weapon formed against Isaac 
could prosper. Abraham is never com- 
mended in Scripture, for any purpose of his, 
that Isaac should die; but for his unfailing 
faith that, come what may, Isaac should 
live, since God had promised it. It is true 
he is spoken of as ‘‘ offering up” his son; 
he is commended because he ‘‘ withheld” 
him not. But the glory of the offering was 
not that it was the hopeless sacrifice by an 
anguished father of ason in enduring death. 
The marvel was that he, a man who had 
never known a single instance of death an- 
nulled, could yet firmly believe that this son 
should be restored, that even on the altar 
he could suffer no real dissolution; believe 
it upon the naked word of God; and, in that 
early dawn of revelation, believe it so tirmly 
that he could look forward without fear to 
Isuac’s transient departure, could predict 
his return to life with as perfect assurance 
as if he were already striding down the 
mountain-path at his side and journeying 
back again to his mother’s home. 

I shall be reminded at this point that, in 
like manner, Freeman confidently expected 
the return to life of his little daughter. 
And the question is now in order why such 
an expectation was faith in Abraham and in 


* Freeman fanaticism? Because this modern 


zealot followed an inner voice of his own 
bosom, and a voice which had no authenti- 
cation whatever and no pretense of any; 
while the patriarch followed a message 
which was authenticated by the great seal of 
God—miracles. It was certified by grand 
outward, tangible vouchers, which not he 
alone, but others with him, could see and 
handle. Here was Isaac himself, miracu- 
lously born and in exact accordance with a 
distinct prophecy made to the patriarch. 
Here was Sodom also, with its charred and 
silent ruins, miraculously overthrown, and 
that in the exact time and way before an- 
nounced to Abraham. Jehovah’s messages 
came to him in Jehovah’s own handwriting. 
The autograph of the Almighty was visible 
upon them. With these before him, Abra- 
ham could act and his act be one of intelli- 
gent faith; but, without these, for any one 
to go forward in a course which nature and 
conscience and God’s own promises op- 
posed would have been then, as it would be 
now, sheer fanaticism. Abraham followed 
no mere subjective fancy of his own. God’s 
communications to him were certified out- 
wardly by the seal of God, and “ that seal 
cannot be stolen.” When God speaks, it is 
sufficient. But that it is God himself who 
speaks must be established by proofs worthy 
of God. And especially when one claims 
to have received a command to an act which 
without such direct command is forbidden 
by nature and conscience and all the fore- 
going revelations of God, that command 
must first be authenticated by miraculous 

proofs, which shall rise in their magnificence 

and force above all the credentials of pre- 

vious revelations, If the morals of the 

New Testament are to be set aside, it must 

be only out of deference to proofs not less 

ct, but more distinct, than theirs. The 





message must come stamped and sealed, It 
must come surrounded by a constellation 
of miracles more unmistakable and over- 
whelming than the miracles of Christianity. 
If we wait for such authentication, we shall 
probably not be in danger of soon accepting 
any fanaticisms, either of belief or life. The 
further question sometimes raised—whether 
even such miracles could justify us now in 
what is felt to be an immoral act—can safely 
be postponed until some such miracles have 
been shown. Meantime, the great seal of 
Jehovah, we may quietly remember, is in 
his own hand. As President Hopkins has 
expressed it, ‘‘that seal may be counter- 
feited,” and we must beware of counter- 
feits; but no deluding devil can ever snatch 
it from God’s hand. 
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THE DEFENSE OF BROOKLYN 
PRESBYTERY 
BEFORE THE SYNOD OF LONG ISLAND. 





Tuer fact has been previously stated in 
Tue INDEPENDENT that Dr. Van Dyke, the 
Rev. Arthur Crosby, and other members of 
Brooklyn Presbytery have sent a complaint 
tothe Synod of Long Island against the 
action of the Presbytery in the acquittal of 
Dr. Talmage. Having given that com- 
plaint, we here publish the reply made by 
the Presbytery to it, as prepared by Dr. 
Samuel T. Spear, appointed a committee of 
one for that purpose, and adopted by the 
Presbytery. 

REPLY OF PRESBYTERY. 


The committee appointed to prepare an 
answer to the complaint of the Rev. J. M. 
Sherwood and others, with reference to the 
action of the Presbytery in the case of the 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., on trial 
before the Presbytery on the charge of false- 
hood and deceit, recommend the adoption 
of the following answer: 

The action complained of is the acquit- 
tal of Dr. Talmage of the charge in all its 
specifications by a formal vote on each 
specification. This judgment was subse- 
quently expressed in the following pream- 
ble and resolution: 

‘* Whereas, The Presbytery of Brooklyn 
have cited the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
D. D., before it,as charged by common 
fame with falsehood and deceit under seven 
specifications; and, 

‘* Whereas, Dr. Talmage has answered the 
citation with the plea of not guilty, and has 
also requested a full examination of the 
matters alleged against him; and, 

** Whereas, After a full and prolonged trial, 
the specifications have been unsubstantiated 
by satisfactory evidence, or have been clear- 
ly disproven, or have been fully explained 
as to any guilty purpose or intention of de- 
ceit or wrong-doing; therefore, 

** Resolved, ‘That the charge be dismissed as 
unproved and disproved, and the Presby- 
tery hereby express to Dr. Talmage its 
heartfelt confidence in him as a minister of 
Christ, and its earnest desire that he and his 
church may share abundantly in the Divine 
blessing, and that his ministry may prove 
the source of rich spiritual blessing to his 
people and to the community among whom 
he may labor.” 

It is against this action, either in itself’ or 
in the manner of reaching the result, that 
the comptainants have notified the Presby- 
tery of their intention to complain to the 
Synod of Long Island. The first reason as- 
signed by them is in the following words: 
‘‘Because, during the process of the trial 
the Presbytery allowed the presence of an 
audience, who manifested their sympathy 
for the accused by applause, laughter, and 
hisses, accompanied in several instances by 
personal indignities toward members of the 
court, whereby, as we believe, the judgment 
of the court was unduly biased and its dig- 
nity and authority brought into contempt.” 
To this the Presbytery answer: 1st. That 
during the taking of the testimony the ses- 
sions of the Presbytery were open to the 
public; that there is no law of the Book of 
Discipline or of established usage against 
open sessions in a judicial trial; that it is 
the province of every ecclesiastical court to 
settle this question according to its own 
discretion; and, hence, that no superior ju- 
dicatory has the right to review its decision 
on this point. 2d. That, while there were 
occasional manifestations on the part of the 
audience, they wcre promptly rebuked by 
the moderator and always discountenanced 
by the Presbytery, and that the effect was 
to decrease such manifestations and finally 
to suppréas then altogether, dnd that there 
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was evidently at no time any intended con- 
tempt for ‘‘the dignity and authority” of 
the court and no desire to disturb the order 
of its proceedings. 8d. That the statement 
of the complainants that ‘‘the judgment 
of the court was unduly biased” by the 
presence of an audience and by the mani- 
festations made is without the slightest 
evidence to support it. The Presbytery 
most emphatically disclaim the imputation 
of a biased judgment, except as guided by 
the force of evidence, and can only express 
its surprise that it should have been made 
at all. 


The second reason of the complainants is 
the following: ‘‘Because a mutual agree- 
ment between the accused and a witness 
(whose sworn testimony had been openly 
denounced before the Presbytery by the ac- 
cused as a pack of falsehoods), a so-called 
covenant to the effect that neither would 
defend his character at the expense of the 
other—a covenant resting on no basis of ac- 
knowledgment either of error or of wrong 
by either party—was introduced before the 
Presbytery with such dramatic effect that 
many of the members were led to account 
it a sufficient ground for condoning the 
falsehood alleged against the accused, all of 
which proceeding was, in the judgment of 
the undersigned, out of place, improper, 
and hurtful to the interests of justice in the 
case.” 

To this the Presbytery reply: 1. That the 
witness here referred to is Rev. I. W. Hath- 
away, who was a member of the court, and 
in reference to whom the fourth specifica- 
tion charged Dr. Talmage with falsehood, 
in that in the winter of 1876-77 he falsely 
accused Mr. Hathaway, then a theological 
student, of dishonest practices, and after- 
ward denied that he had done so. 2. That 
this accusation against Mr. Hathaway, to 
which Dr. Van Dyke testified as having 
been made to him in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1876, was the subject of a series of 
interviews between Dr. Talmage and Mr. 
Hathaway in the early part of January, 
1877, which resulted in a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the whole difficulty and the re- 
sumption of pleasant fraternal relations, 
and that Mr. Hathaway, having accepted 
this settlement as final and complete, never 
made any complaint to the Presbytery and 
never sought any investigation or redress in 
respect to the matter involved in the fourth 
specification. 3%. That the ‘‘ proceeding” 
to which the complainants refer, and which 
they designate as ‘‘a mutual agreement,” 
or ‘‘so-called covenant,” consists in the 
preparation of two letters addressed to the 
moderator of the Presbytery—one by Dr. 
Talmage and the other by Mr. Hathaway— 
written after the latter had testified for the 
prosecution and been discharged as a wit- 
ness, expressing the regret of each that the 
matter which had been settled between 
them two years previously should be re- 
vived in the form of specification four, and 
in view of this settlement declaring that, in 
respect to this matter, neither would under- 
take to vindicate his character at the ex- 
pense of the other, which letters the mod- 
erator announced to the Presbytery, and 
then requested each of these gentlemen to 
read his own letter in its hearing. 4. That 
the Presbytery had nothing to do with the 
writing of these letters, or with their intro- 
duction, as above stated; that after their 
introduction a motion was made to strike 
out the fourth specification, which was not 
adopted; and, hence, that the letters did 
not, so far as the Presbytery was concerned, 
in any way change or modify the course of 
procedure in the case. 5. That it is due to 
Dr. Talmage to say that his strong denun- 
ciation of the testimony of Mr. Hathaway, 
made in a moment of high excitement, was 
not intended to characterize that testimony 
in reference to any matter pertaining to 
their settlement in the early part of Jan- 
uary, 1877; and to say, further—a fact which 
the complainants omit to mention—that Dr. 
Talmage subsequently and in a calmer mo- 
ment withdrew the language as openly as 
he had uttered it. 6. That, not counting 
the Rev. Mr. McCullagh and the Rev. Mr. 
Crosby, who were not entitled to vote, and 
Dr. Van Dyke, who declined to vote on 
the fourth specification, the complainants, 
with two exceptions, sustained this specifi- 
catioti, thereby conclusively showing that 
the ‘so-called covenant” to which they 
tefef had ho ‘such dramatic affect” tipon 





their minds as to lead them to condone the 
alleged falsehood. 7. That the ground on 
which the Presbytery acquitted Dr. Tal- 
mage of this specific accusation was that 
the latter part of it, which sets forth an 
alleged denial, was actually disproved by 
the testimony of the prosecution, and that 
the former part, which declares “that he 
had falsely accused I. W. Hathaway of 
dishonest practices,” was not proved, and, 
hence, that the evidence failed to sustain 
the accusation; and, further, that the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery in the premises was 
not influenced one way or the other by this 
‘*so-called covenant,” but was based solely 
on the evidence. 

The third reason assigned by the com- 
plainants is as follows: ‘‘ Because testimony 
for the defense—viz., the affidavit of Gen- 
eral Howard—was iutroduced in open viola- 
tion of the requirement of the Book of Dis- 
cipline, chapter vi, section 18, and at such 
a stage in the trial as necessarily to preclude 
the prosecution from all opportunity to 
cross-examine the witness; and this viola- 
tion of the rule is the more aggravated be- 
cause the affidavit in question had been in 
possession of the counsel for the defense for 
some time before it was presented, and bore 
the date of March 21st, while the date of its 
presentation was April 21st.” To this the 
Presbytery reply: 1. That this affidavit, 
made at Chicago and bearing date of March 
21st, 1879, was introduced by the defense 
on the 21st of April, with the distinct state- 
ment that Dr. Talmage could not claim the 
right of having it accepted as evidence, and 
with the expression of a wish that it might 
be read as a communication from (eneral 
Howard to him, and with the further state- 
ment that General Howard was an invalid 
and could not come to Brooklyn as a wit- 
ness. 2. That, after debate, the Presbytery 
decided to hear the paper as a communica- 
tion, and that the prosecution might prepare 
questions to be sent to General Howard, 
and that the paper was, accordingly, read, 
without the reading of its attestation as an 
affidavit; and, hence, that it was received 
by the Presbytery not «s an affidavit, but 
simply as a letter, and was so regarded by 
the Presbytery in rendering its verdict. 3. 
That at that stage of the trial, and in view 
of the uncertainty as to where General 
Howard then was, it was not possible to fol- 
low the rule of the Book of Discipline re- 
ferred to by the complainants, and that in 
these circumstances the Presbytery deemed 
it but just and fair to the accused to hear 
the communication from General Howard, 
on the same principle that it had just heard 
a letter addressed by him to Dr. Talmage, 
to which the prosecution did not object. 4. 
That the Presbytery is satisfied that there 
was no trick on the part of the defense in 
delaying to offer this paper, as is shown by 
the fact that the trial did not commence 
until the 24th of March; that the prosecu- 
tion consumed the first three wecks in pre- 
senting their evidence; that during two days 
of the week following the Presbytery was 
not in session; and that the paper was 
offered when Dr. Talmage was a witness, 
which was the earliest point of time at 
which it could be properly presented—all of 
which facts satisfy the Presbytery that there 
was no studied delay in submitting the 
paper or desire on the part of the defense 
to secure any improper advantage. 6. That 
the ends of justice were not in any way in- 
jured by hearing this communication from 
General Howard, since the points sought to 
be shown by it were, when all the testimony 
of the defense had been adduced, fully sus- 
tained without it. 

The fourth reason of the complainants is 
the following: ‘‘ Because, on the other hand, 
the moderator ruled out important evidence 
by the prosecution, which should, in the 
interest of truth and justice, have been ad- 
mitted.” 

To this the Presbytery reply: 1. That the 
complainants do not state what this evidence 
is which was thus ruled out. 2. That any 
ruling of the moderator upon evidence was 
subject to an appeal to the court, and that, 
if the complainants or any of them did not 
avail themselves of this right, then this was 
purely their own fault. 8. That the Book 
of Discipline, while prescribing rules as to 
the witnesses to be adduced and as to the 
order to be pursued in their examination, 
and also providing that no question shall be 
put or answered except hy permission of 
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what is admissible evidence; and, hence, 
leaves this point to be settled by the wise 
discretion of the judicatory. 4. That, in 
the absence of any such rule furnished by 
the Book of Discipline, the moderator, say- 
ing in the early part of the trial that an 
ecclesiastical court should not in the trial 
of a minister make “its shield of protection 
a hair’s breadth less than that which civil 
courts provide in the trial for petit offenses,” 
announced to the Presbytery that, subject 
to the right of appeal in all cases, he should 
be guided in the admission of evidence by 
what he regarded as the general rules on 
this subject as established in this country, 
and as found on the whole best adapted to 
keep out irrelevant matter, and admit only 
evidence which is proper and pertinent to 
the issue; and, further, that the moderator 
did, with entire impartiality and satisfaction 
to the Presbytery, apply these rules in the 
conduct of the trial, always entertaining an 
appeal from his decision and following the 
judgment of the court. 

The fifth reason is the following: ‘‘Be- 
cause the accused, when under cross-exam- 
ination, was allowed to make long and irrel- 
evant answers to direct and plain questions, 
and to refuse to answer questions concern- 
ing matters of importance to the issue, thus 
obstructing the course of justice and con- 
fusing the minds of the judges.” 

To this the Presbytery reply: 1. That it is 
not true that any allowance as to the answer 
of questions on cross-examination or as to 
a declinature to answer questions was ex- 
tended to Dr. Talmage that was not equally 
extended to all the other witnesses. 2. That 
no such allowance was extended to any wit- 
ness either calculated or designed to ob- 
struct the course of justice or confuse the 
minds of the judges. 3. That the Presby- 
tery had no power in any case to coerce an 
answer to questions which a witness, for his 
own reasons, as was sometimes the fact, de- 
clined to answer. 4, That the conduct of 
the trial in respect to the examination of 
witnessess and their answers to questions, 
whether on their direct or cross-examina- 
tion, was impartia] alike toward the prose- 
cution and the defense; and, hence, that 
there is no just foundation four the fifth 
reason assigned by the complainants. 

The sixth reason is in the following words: 
‘Because the vote of the majority of the 
Presbytery apa Dr. Talmage of false- 
hood and deéeit is in open conflict with the 
recorded testimony in the case, and the 
grounds upon which many of the majority 
based their decision were irrelevant, incon- 
sistent, and fitted to bring religion and 
morality into contempt. We believe the 
charge to be clearly proven by the facts 
which are admitted on both sides; and that, 
in view of these facts, the judgment of the 
Presbytery is injurious to the interests of 
religion and calculated to degrade the char- 
acter of those who have pronounced it. We, 
therefore, appeal for redress to the judgment 
of the whole Presbyterian Church, as repre- 
sented in her superior courts.” To this the 
Presbytery reply that the judgment of the 
majority in this case is the judgment of the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn; and that the com- 
plainants, however honest in their views or 
seemingly confident and assured in their 
statement of the same, have no just ground 
for assuming or saying that this judgment 
‘‘is in open conflict with the recorded testi- 
mony in the case.” The Presbytery most 
unqualifiedly deny the truth of this state- 
ment, and regard the complainants as en- 
tirely mistaken in their estimate of the evi- 
dence. Moreover, the remarkable allega- 
tion that ‘‘the grounds upon which many 
of the majority based their decision were 
irrelevant, inconsistent, and fitted to bring 
religion and morality into contempt” is 
utterly foreign to the truth and wholly un- 
justifiable by anything said on the part of 
those who voted for the acquittal of Dr. 
Talmage. The Presbytery cannot for a 
moment concede that the complainants 
have any monopoly of honesty, good con- 
science, and sound judgment in this case, 
or that its decision was based upon anything 
but the evidence; and any implication to 
the contrary is false to the fact. The Pres- 
bytery believed and now believes that Dr. 

Talmage, in the light of the evidence, was 
entitled to an acquittal, and that any other 
judgment would have been wrong and to 
him a manifest injustice. That the com- 
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plainants do not so think is a matter of re- 


gret to the Presbytery; but this fact, though 
much regretted, furnishes the Presbytery 
with no ground for doubting the correctness 
of its own judgment, especially as the Pres- 
bytery had the opportunity of fully hearing 
all they saw fit to say in support of the op- 
posite view. 

The seventh and last reason is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Because the accused and his council 
have justified his whole conduct, as set 
forth in the testimony, upon principles 
which are directly opposed to the truth and 
righteousness, and because the acquittal of 
he accused, upon or in connection with 
such principles, is injurious not only to re- 
ligion, but to public morals.” 

To this the Presbytery reply that its judg- 
ment in the case was not based upon any 
theories or “‘ principles” avowed by either 
the prosecution or the defense, whether in 
the course of the trial or in the final sum- 
ming up of the council; but was based upon 
the fact, and this only, that the evidence 
adduced during the trial did not show that 
Dr. Talmage had been guilty of falsehood 
and deceit in the matters alleged against him. 
The question of guilt or innocence in the 
light of the evidemce is the only question 
upon which it passed judgment. Hence, 
this seventh reason, whatever may be true 
or not true as to the ‘‘ principles” upon 
which ‘‘ the accused and his council justified 
his whole conduct”—a point upon which 
the Presbytery sees no occasion to express 
an opinion—has no relevancy whatever to 
the acquittal of Dr. Talmage. That 
acquittal had nothing to do with anything 
but the evidence, and was based solely 
thereupon. The simple fact is that the 
guilt of the accused was not, in the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery, proved by the 
evidence, and this is the best possible reason 
why he should have been acquitted. 

The Presbytery, in concluding this an- 
swer, cannot forbear to express its sincere 
regret that the complainants should feel it 
to be a duty to complain of its action, espe- 
cially in view of the insufficient reasons as- 
signed for such complaint. While the Pres- 
bytery fully recognizes the right of com- 
plaint, and does not judge of the motives of 
the complainants, it fails to see the expedi- 
ency of its exercise in this case or the 
probability of any practical good as result- 
ing therefrom. The church of which Dr. 
Talmage is the pastor gratefully rejoice in 
his acquittal, and this shows that his in- 
fluence among his own people has not been 
impaired by any disclosures made during 
the trial. 

The best interests of religion, in the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery, are to be served not 
by continuing the agitation of the subject in 
the Presbytery and in the churches under 
its care, in the city of Brooklyn and in the 
Church at large; but by letting the whole 
matter pass out of notice as speedily as pos- 
sible. The Presbytery is prepared to defend 
its action before the higher courts of the 
Church, if necessary; yet it does not believe 
that the complainants will attain any good 
to religion or morals by forcing this neces- 
sity upon the Presbytery, and does believe 
that such action on their part would be a 
mistake as to the dictates of duty and 
Christian expediency. 


Sanitary. 
STATE CHARITIES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Il, 











THe institutions for children under the 
charge of the State Board form one of the 
most important of the charities. The State 
Primary School, at Monson, for dependent and 
neglected children, maintains 587 children, 
These are here schooled and trained and sent 
to service. The State Reform School, at West- 
borough, accommodates 330, and is an import- 
ant and successful institution. It has an in- 
dustrial department, sleigh-making and other 
wood-work being the chief industry. The 
State Industrial School, at Lancaster, is chiefly 
a penal establishment for youtg women, and 
frem 75 to 100 are here restrained and taught 
useful arts. In these boards of trustees Mas- 
sachusetts calls to her aid the oversight of wc- 
men, and so avails itself of the combined 
judgment of both sexes. There are three or 
four similar schools for boys. We like the idea 
carried out in the Plummer Farm School, at 
Salem, and the Industrial School, at Lawrence, 





{a which from 30 to 85 boys are trained in work 


These smaller groups take more of the family 
character and can be economically maintained. 
The current expenses of this latter school are 
only about $5,000 annually. 

In five or six of the larger towns there are 
what are known as truant schools, for the de- 
tention and schooling of children who are 
found to be habitual truants. In 1873 a law 
made it the duty of towns thus to provide. 
The system seems to have had a salutary influ- 
ence. 

There are now 38 penal institutions, of one 
grade or another, in the commonwealth—viz., 
one state prison, one reformatory prison for 
women, one state workhouse, 15 houses of 
correction, 19 county jails, and one city house 
of industry. The state prison and the state 
workhouse are under the oversight of the 
charity board. They contain about 1,000 per- 
sons. The new prison at Concord was occu- 
pied the last year and 750 convicts transferred 
thereto from Charlestown. All but about 200 
are employed in the workshops, and there is a 
demand for more. The question of prison 
labor as a competitive industry is a debatable 
one; but as to the need of some work for pris- 
oners, as a reformatory measure, there can be 
little doubt. Enforced idleness is not valuable 
as a mode of punishment. The great causes of 
crime are a roving disposition and laziness, 
often consequent upon a want of knowledge of 
any industrial occupation. When the convict 
finds that he can obtain an honest livelihood 
easier than a dishonest one, he is not infre- 
quently inclined to the former. 

The State Workhouse, at Bridgewater, has 
about 250 inmates. The chief labor is that of 
the farm ; but plea is made for mechanical in- 
dustry. Persons sent here are those for minor 
crimes, or at the discretion of the State Board 
of Charities, 

The Reformatory Prison for Women, at Sher- 
born, was opened in November, 1877, and pro- 
vides for 500 inmates. Women fill all the offi- 
ces, except that of treasurer and steward. 
They have taken hold, says the report, of this 
reformatory work with intelligence and a con- 
siderable degree of enthusiasm. It is yet too 
early to say how successfully the experiment 
there begun can be carried out ; but the results 
of the first year are quite encouraging from 
many points of view. 

Besides these charities, there are others, not 
directly under state control, but of such im- 
port in the care of health, morals, and popula- 
tion that they are from time to time aided by 
the state. 

The State Agency for Discharged Convicts 
the last year dealt with 433 discharged prison- 
ers. This agency is found of great value in 
giving direction and aid to those who have 
been pardoned or whose term of service has 
expired. The question whether the prisoner 
will return to his former course of life is often 
determined by the kind oversight of a few 
weeks. 

There is also a temporary Asylum for Dis- 
charged Female Prisoners, at Dedham. 

The admissions to the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum, at Jamaica Plain, number about 100 
a year, and homeless ones are thus provided 
for until such time as they can be made useful 
in other homes. 

The Disabled Soldiers’ Employment Bureau 
had 687 applicants and was able to direct and 
aid 889. It is stated that the business depres- 
sion is felt more seriously by those who were 
disabled during the Rebellion than by any other 
class of citizens who must depend on their own 
exertions for a living. 

We have given this outline because it is 
so instructive to all states and reveals the great 
import of this care of population. The admis- 
sions alone to the various institutions under 
the direct care of the Charity Board were 4,385. 
The figures of population returned by the 
several institutions furnish a total of 8,382 
maintained within the year. The value of the 
real estate owned for carrying on the work is 
$4,481,505. The disbursements amounted to 
$860,820. We thus see what an enormous in- 
terest is here represented. The studies of the 
political economist, of the statesman, of the 
sociologist, of the sanitarian, the mental phi- 
losopher, and the Christian must gravitate more 
in this direction. There are great problems of 
health, of intellect, of morals, of construction 


and organization, and industry and restraint 
for society that must be studied in these 
schools. The prisons of England have proven 
more facts about hygiene than any one class of 
institutions. The study of asylums is a study 
of heredity, of the laws of life, of the preven- 
tion of disease most valuable. 

The significance of penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions as guides in dealing with social ques- 
tions is such that each state must avail itself of 
the opportunities afforded. We beg of all 
those who, as physicians, have care of health 
problems ; as moralists, of the character of s0- 
ciety; and, asstatesmen, of great political and 
economic interests, that they study all these 
classes and all these institutions, both by gas- 
light. and, daylight, that we may not, at last, as 
anation, be surprised and overcome by the ulti- 
mate lightfling flashes and dead darkness of 
disease, insanity, pauperism, crime—forces 





ever at work and only to be counteracted by 
method, faith, and works, 
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Tue Society of Hebrew Literature has been 
doing good service by publishing the Com- 
mentary of the great Jewish commentator, Ibn 
Ezra, on Isaiah, as well as an ‘‘ Essay”’ on his 
writings by Dr. Friedlinder. Ibn Ezra was 
born at Toledo, about 1092, shortly after the 
capture of his birthplace from the Moors by 
Alfonso VI of Castile. In his early life he 
wrote poems, which, however, seem to have 
brought him but littlefame. After traveling over 
a large part of Europe and penetrating as far as 
Persia and India, he died, at the age of seventy- 
five, at Calehorra, in Navarre, or, according to 
other authorities, at Rome. It is interesting to 
trace the views of biblical interpretation held 
and expounded by one who has enjoyed so 
great a reputation among the members of 
the Jewish Church. As regards the Cos- 
mogony, he understood the verb bérd, in Gen. 
i, 1, as signifying ‘‘ forming,’’ and not “ creating 
out of nothing”; and it is interesting to find 
him anticipating Ewald in translating the first 
two verses of Genesis: ‘‘ When in the begin- 
ning God formed the heaven and the earth, the 
earth was void and formless.’”? The chaos out 
of which the world was formed he believed to 
have consisted of the four elements of fire, air, 
earth, and water, which cannot be destroyed, 
though they are not eternal. Between these 
elements and God stand legions of angels, who 
preside over the various elements and objects 
of Nature and carry out God’s commands. 
The universe is divided into the Heaven of 
heavens, the abode of ideals, after the model of 
which all earthly things are molded; the sky, 
with the heavenly bodies; and the earth. The 
ideals which are placed in the Heaven of 
heavens are, of course, derived from the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. Ibn Ezra further explains 
the tetragrammaton as meaning ‘the self- 
existent,’ though he is doubtful whether it 
should be treated as a Kal ora Hiphil form. 
Hence, he interprets the phrase ‘‘the Lorp of 
hosts” as “‘ the creator of the ideals.’? He makes 
Hohim also mean “ideals” or ‘‘angels,’’ and 
holds that its use to signify God was due to the 
omission of the governing noun, which caused 
“the lord of Elohim’’ to become simply 
Elohim. In this way he explains the employ- 
ment of the plural form to denote the one God 
of Jewish faith. He finds in the human soul 
the three functions of nutrition, sensibility, 
and intellect. Intellect can be moved only by 
volition, which is governed in its turn by 
nutrition and sensibility, as well as by the in- 
herited will of previous generations. Intellect, 
however, has an existence apart from the body 
in which it is imprisoned, and its highest aim is 
to gain a knowledge of God. Perfect knowl- 
edge was attained by Enoch, Moses, and 
Elijah ; and thereby they were able to attain 
unto the deity and work miracles. The souls 
of the wicked will be annihilated. Ibn Ezra 
further teaches that, though all the books of 
the Bible are “ holy,’’ they are not all inspired. 


Canticles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Job - 


were received into the canon for various 
reasons, but not because they were inspired. 
The Pentateuch is the holiest part of the Old 
Testament; next come the Psalms. The his- 
torical and prophetical books had a temporary 
importance ; but that is now past. In the pro- 
phetical books only the sense is inspired ; the 
words and style belong to the prophet himself. 
The Pentateuch was all written by Moses, with 
the exception of the last few verses. The last 
twenty-six chapters of Isaiah Ibn Ezra believes 
to have been the work of a prophet who lived 
after the return from the Captivity, principally 
on account of the references to Cyrus. He 
thus, curiously, anticipates the conclusions 
of modern German criticism. Miracles, he 
holds, are never to be assumed where they are 
not expressly marked out as such in the Bible ; 
consequently, all Talmudic miracles must be 
rejected. A miracle, moreover, is not to be 
accepted unless it appears natural and possible ; 
and, since there is nothing new under the sun, 
there can never be areal miracle. Such alle- 
gorical acts of angels as are recorded in Is, xx, 
2, 8, or Hos. iand iii, were imagined, and not 
performed ; and angels cannot really be secn, 
but only perceived in the mind. 


....M. Francois Lenormant has just pub- 
lished acontinuation of his ‘‘Htudes accadiennes,” 
which were dropped four years ago. Owing 
to the number of uew materials that have 
meanwhile come to light, and the consequent 
increase of knowledge of. the Accadian lan- 
guage, the new publication goes over some of 
the old ground, correcting and improving. 
The present volume, for instance, which is 
printed, and not autographed, gives bilingua) 
texts with interlinear translations, most of 
which have appeared before. Some new texts, 
however, are added, as well as selections from 
the syllabaries and lexicographical tablets. 
The volume just issued will be quickly fol. 
lowed by four more, containing vocabularies of 
Assyrian and Accadian, a list of the cuneiform 
characters used in the Accadian texts, and ar 
Accadian grammar, which will be a great ad 
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vance on that previously published by the 
author. In the present volume we notice two 
fragments of Accadian penitential psalms 
which have not been translated before, and 
may be compared with some of the Hebrew 
psalms. The first fragment is: 
“ He is seated in lamentation; 
in painful words his heart is lacerated. 
in cruel tears, in cruel mourning 
‘He has been dumb like the dove, has wearied himself 
night and day. . 
He has prayed like a child for the mercy of his god, 
He is in grievous lamentations. 
Before his god, tm his groanings, he has bowed his 
face.” 
Here ts the second : 
“ Above thee there is no god, guiding aright ; 
¥-ver be favorable unto me and accept my groanings. 
Grant me pardon and the appeasing of thine anger. 


Hew long, O Lady, must I bow in prayer before thy 
face? 


i am not silent like the dove; I repeat my lamen- 


Fine Arts. 


A Lonpon correspondent writes that 
American artists have taken prominent posi- 
tions in the last Academy Exhibition. He 
thinks, however, that in some cases the allure- 
ments of ‘the English and Continental schools 
have proved so powerful an incentive to 
remaning in Europe that hereafter there is 
‘small chance of our own Academy claiming 
them as among its prominent working mem- 
bers. ‘Mr. Boughton, for instance,” he 
writes, ‘‘ may almost be said to be a naturalized 
Englishman, and we have little doubt that in 
course of time his remarkable talents will 
receive their fitting reward in election to the 
Associate Membership of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Whistler, an artist of much originality and 
skill, albeit tinged with eccentricity, is scarce 
likely to give up the attractions of his London 
home for many years to come, The same may 
be said, though perhaps with less certainty, of 
Mr. Ernest Barton, whose ‘Waning of the 
Year’ forms one of the most admirable ex- 
amples of landscape painting in this year’s 
Burlington House exhibition. It is with pleas- 
ure we learn of the success of Mr. F. D. Millet, 
of Mr. W. J. Hennessy, of Mr. Mark Fisher, 
of Messrs. Bridgman, Blashfield, W. T. Rich- 
ards, and Munger in the same exhibition ; nor 
should mention be omitted of the American 
contributors to Sir Coutts Lindsay’s annual col- 
lection exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Warm commendation is on all hands conceded 
to Mr. C. C. Coleman’s charming ‘ Decorative 
Panel ’—simple in subject, but replete with 
artistic beauty. Miss Clara Montalba (who, we 
are given to understand, claims New Orleans 
as a birthplace) contributes a large Italian sub- 
ject. Last, not least, Miss L. V. Blandy, a 
young lady of Baltimore, but permanently 
resident in London, sends ‘A Vase and 
Flowers,’ painted with admirable dexterity and 
finish,’? 

... The Paris Salon this year has a thousand 
pictures—at least twice as many as ought to 
have been accepted. Neither Meissonier nor 
G:réme exhibits. Among the noticeable pic- 
tures is one—or rather a series of three—by 
Duez, representing three scenes in the life of 
St. Cuthbert. In the first he is a shepherd boy, 
lifting up his hands in prayer toward the moon- 
lit heavens and seeing there the apparition of 
his patron saint. In the next he appears as 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, passing through a forest 
on his missionary tours, and fed in his hunger 
by an eagle, who brings him a fish from the 
sea. The third represents him as an old man, 
scantily clad, sowing seed, which the birds 
steal away, until they flee in terror when he 
appeals toGod. This triptych is less conven- 
tional in its accessories than is usual. A 
fantastic picture is ‘The Sleep in Egypt,’’ by 
Olivier de Merson. It represents a giant sphinx 
looming through the deep darkness, lit up by 
acurious spot of light which shows between 
the legs of the sphinx. On looking more 
closely, this spot of light turns out to be the 
infant Christ, sleeping in his mother’s arms, 
who is also asleep and resting on the pedestal 
of the Sphinx. Below is seen Joseph, resting 
hear an expiring watch-fire, while the ass near 
by is vainly trying to find food in the desert. 


-»«.A picture by the American, Mr. M. Bridge 
man, in the Paris Salon attracts favorable 
notice. Mr. Bridgman, who is a pupil of 
Gérdme’s, calls his picture “ The Procession of 
the Bull Apis.” It is an ancient Egyptian 
Scene, with a flat background of the forms of 
columns, marked with hieroglyphs. The 
figures, however, have much life, movement, 
and variety. A priest and priestess lead the 
Way, one bearing incense and the other strew- 
ing flowers and beating a sistrum. To the 
Sound of this music a damsel dances by the 
side of an immense black bull, Apis, who is led 
by two white-clad priests. These are followed 
by other priests, ete. 

-+-.Archeologists are invited to attend a 
¢elebration in Naples next year of the 1800th 
auniversary of the destruction of Pompeli and 
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Personalities, 

THE will of the late William Sloane, the 
wealthy carpet merchant of this city, is such a 
one as Edward Everett Hale might invent for 
some of his pleasant, imaginary people, who 
make the world over into a golden age ; but is 
a noticeable rarity among those of rich men 
who sre substantial realities. His estate 
{s worth one million—only about one-six- 
tieth of Stewart’s or Vanderbilt’s ; but in the 
public’ estimate it cannot help being held as 
something of vastly more consequence for good 
results. Besides a gift of $20,000 to his pastor, 
Dr. John Hall, and a large number of small 
bequests to friends and relatives, here is the 
way his wealth is divided: To be distributed 
among the employés who have been in his 
service many years, $35,000; to eleven chari- 
table institutions, $140,000 ; to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, $30,000; the Pres- 
byterian Board of Domestic Missions, $30,000 ; 
the Presbyterian Board of Church Sustentation, 
$10,000 ; the Presbyterian Board of Church Ex- 
tension, $10,000; the Presbyterian Ministerial 
Relief Association, $10,000; the Presbyterian 
Home for Aged Women, $5,000; the American 
Sunday-school Union, $10,000; the New York 
Tract Society, $5,000; the Seaman’s Society, 
$5,000; the St. Andrew’s Society, $5,000; and 
the New York Bible Society, $20,000. 


.-.-The richest and most famous of all the 
rich men, Baron Rothschild, died in London 
last week. He was the grandson of the first 
great banker of that name, and was born in 
London, in 1808. Since the death of his father, 
in 1836, he has been at the head of the London 
branch of the house and the moving spirit of 
the whole family. Like his father, he was 
noted for his munificent deeds of charity, a 
man well educated, of liberal ideas, and a pa- 
tron of art. Aside from his skillful manage- 
ment of great wealth, the most mentionable 
achievement in his long life is that he was the 
first Jew who ever obtained a seat in the House 
of Commons, to which he was first elected in 
1847. 

..--A recent visitor to Monticello, Virginia, 
speaks of Thomas Jefferson’s grave as ‘the 
most dismal of burial-places.’” The wall once 
surrounding it has been torn down and the gate 
is overthrown. There is no name on the rough 
‘granite monument, the corners of which have 
been broken off, and the plate that was once 
inserted in the stone has been removed. Con- 
gress recently appropriated $5,000 to preserve 
the grave of Jefferson, the same to be expended 
when a title can be obtained; but thus far the 
progress has been slow, as the land belongs to 
many heirs, some of whom are reluctant to 
sign a deed, while others wish to reserve a 
right of burial. 

....Mr. Elihu B. Washburn, who fs occasion- 
ally mentioned as one of the men that may 
come to the front in the next Presidential con- 
test, is described since his return to private 
life as an ‘‘unostentatious, farmer-like man, 
the habitual expression of whose: intelligent 
features suggests Kent’s declaration to Lear: 
‘You have that in your countenance which I 
would fain call master.’ He is nervously 
active and somewhat jerky in his manner, kind 
to his acquaintances, affectionate to his friends, 
and an ‘unrelenting foe to those who provoke 
his anger.”’ 

..». When Mr. Garrison was in England, on 
his first visit, he called upon Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, who, as he advanced to greet’ 
him, lifted up his arms and exclaimed : ‘“Why, 
Mr. Garrison! Are you a white man ? I thought, 
from your writings, you must be a Negro. No 
other white man ever advocated the black 
man’s cause as you do,” 


....Jdohn G. Saxe, who has been ill some 
time, is reported to be improving. His nerv- 
ous prostration was brought on not by family 
cares and trouble, as several times stated ; but 
by a railroad accident, three years since, while 
on a journey to keep a lecture engagement. 


...-Edward Richardson, of Jackson, Miss., 
has the reputation of being the wealthiest man 
in the South. He owns nineteen plantations, 
markets about 45,000,000 pounds of cotton 
yearly, and is estimated to be worth from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


....Somebody has been offering Jeff. Davis 
a large amount to come North and lecture, 
which may suggest the quotation that ‘ Na- 
ture hath framed strange feJlows in her time.” 


.-.»Mrs, Francis Ann Kemble, who has 
passed a good part of her life at Lenox, Mass., 
has established herself in what is known as 
Queen Anne’s Mansions in London. 


--.-Joaquin Miller is reported to be very 
ill in San Francisco. He has been living at the 


New York Hotel in this city until recently. 


....-Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and wife 
have gone abroad to spend the summer. 


....George Eliot is reported to be wholly un- 
able to write, omaccount of il] health, 





Science. 


Pror. Moesivs, of Kiel, has examined the 
so-called organic nature of Eozoon, the sup- 
posed fossil Foraminifer of the limestones and 
and serpentines of Laurentian age. His atten- 
tion was drawn to the subject during his recent 
trip to Mauritius, when he discovered a mas- 
sive Carpenteria, supposed by some to resemble 
Eozoon. In his memoir, which is fully illus- 
trated, the form and size of Eozoon, as recog- 
nized by Dawson and Carpenter, and theircom- 
parison of its structure with that of certain 
Foraminifera, are given in some detail ; also the 
shape, size, and arrangement of the “‘ chamber- 
casts,’’ ‘‘concretions,”’ etc.; the “ fibrous’’ or 
**nummuline layer,” and the “‘ casts of canals’”’ 
are discussed, and the structure of Eozoon, 
as a whole, compared with that of Foramin- 
ifera. Moebius, who is an excellent observer 
and a naturalist of much general ability, having 
recently been elected rectér of the University 
of Kiel, gives his zodlogical reasons, and they 
are weighty ones, for rejecting the organic 
nature of this substance. These are the ab- 
sence of any primary or central chamber, the 
apparently capricious distribution of both the 
“tubuline layer’? and the “ canals,’’ the im- 
possibility of representing the Eozoon as a 
whole by any drawing of one natural specimen, 
and the consequent necessity of using dia- 
grammatic figures to illustrate the reconstruct- 
ed body. 


...-At the recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Sci , Professor Pickering gave 
an account of a novel application of the photo- 
meter in observing the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites. Instead of merely noting the mo- 
ment when the satellite disappears, it is possi- 
ble with the photometer to determine pretty 
accurately the instant when its light is reduced 
to a certain percentage of the original amount, 
and thus to obtain, during the gradual obscur- 
ation of the satellite, a series of several ob- 
servations, instead of a single one. This will 
give a final result of far greater accuracy than 
the old method, The expectation is that by 
observations of this kind the constant of aber- 
ration and the time occupied by light in pass- 
ing from the sun to the earth may be deter- 
mined much more precisely than hitherto. 








....A single specimen of an unnamed plant 
was seen by Professor Gray in Michaux her- 
barium, in Paris, some years ago, and found by 
Dr. Gray to be a new genus, and which he 
named Shortia galacifolia. No more of it was 
found by any botanist till a plant collector 
sent some specimens for a name to Dr. Gray, 
last year, which proved te be this. The redis- 
covery has excited intense interest among bot- 
anists. It is now believed to be less rare than 
was at first supposed, and the hope of finding 
more is giving zest to explorations in the 
Southern Alleghenies. Professors Gray and 
Sargent and Messrs. W. M. Canby and J. H. 
Redfield were to start on the third of June for 
the ‘ promising ’’ land. 


....H. 8. Poole, of Nova Scotia, presented a 
paper upon the gold-leads of that province be- 
fore the Geological Society of London, last 
March, in which he claims the leads tabe true 
veins, because (1) the planes of contact be- 
tween the slate and quartz are irregular ; (2) 
the slate on some foot-walls is much crushed; 
(3) the mineral contents are irregularly dis- 
posed; (4) the leads terminate abruptly; (5) 
strings and offshoots affect the quality of the 
veinstone, just as in well-defined mineral lodes. 
The opposing view is that the quartz and slates 
are interstratified beds. He also refers to the 
existence of gold in the carboniferous conglom- 
erate, 

.... When the hand, says The Academy, is cooled 
by immersion in ice-water for five or six min- 
utes, or heated byimmersion in water at 45° to 
50° C. for ten minutes, the sudoriparous glands 
are temporarily inhibited or paralyzed. Brisk 
exercise on a hot day will make the untouched 
hand perspire freely, while its cooled or heated 
fellow remains dry. The hypodermic injection 
of pilocarpin is no longer followed by secretion 
from the temporarily damaged glands. These 
results were confirmed by experiments on the 
effects of heat and cold on the sweat-glands in 
the toes of the kitten. 


....Since writing the note on the infrequency 
of vegetating spores of fungi and on Dr. Ny- 


lander’s belief that the spores of the common } 


mushroom never vegetate unless they first pass 
through the stomach of an animal, Mr. Worth- 
ington G. Smith, one of the leading mycolo- 
gists in England, has published a statement 
that he has known of an instance where some 
did grow when sown on moistened glass. It 
appears, therefore, that the ‘hardly ever’? has 
to come in among the ‘‘ nevers ” in this case, as 
in so many others. 


...-Professor Watson’s place at Michigan 
University has been filled by the appointment 
of Prof. M. W. Harrington, who has beeti for 
the last few years professor of astronomy in 
the Imperial College at Peking, China, 





* ° 
Missions. 

THE report of the operations of the London 
Missionary Society given at the annivers- 
ary in May acknowledges abundant cause for 
thankfulness in the Society’s wide range of 
usefulness, in its efficient agencies, and in the 
tokens of the divine favor it has received. The 
directors consider that the character of its mis- 
sionaries, the suitability of its atations, and the 
fullness of its instrumentalities; the number of 
churches gathered in heathen countries; the 
character of their members and their steady 
growth ; the increasing readiness to give, to 
serve, to maintain ordinances, and to spread 
the Gospel beyend themselves ; the willingness 
of many to offer themselves as pastors, evan- 
gelists, missionaries, and the steady growth of 
their attainments are at once an evidence 
of successful management in the past and an 
indication of future achievement. In Mada- 
gascar the extension of the mission commenced 
in 1870 has been completed and consolidated. 
Nine country stations have been established, 
each provided with ite mission-house, its model 
church, and school ; the Central Girls’ School, 
the Normal School, and the Theological Col- 
lege have been erected in Antananarivo, and 
also a Normal School in Fianarantsoa; the en- 
tire system of primary education has been re- 
vised, extended, and endowed with new life; 
the press buildings have been re-erected and 
supplied with complete material; and the 
evangelistic system has been enlarged. A new 
station has been opened in China, several mis- 
sion buildings have been erected, and prepara- 
tions nearly completed for the opening of a mis- 
sion in the province of 8z Chuan. A new station 
has been added in India, the Bechuana mission in 
South Africa has been strengthened, a mission 
to Lake Ngami has been commenced, and the 
Moffat Institution erected. The New Guinea 
Mission has been extending its lines, and has 
now four ordained English and forty native 
missionaries. The total receipts of the Society 
were $505,500; the balance from last year 
brought it up to $589,065; but even this was 
$26,175 less than the expenditures of the year. 
There are 153 English missionaries, including 
12 women, on the Jist of the Society, and nearly 
400 other agents. The report gives much space 
to Madagascar. Only ten years have passed since 
the idols were burnt, and yet there are 67,720 
churchmembers, 386 native pastors, and 156 
evangelists. Referring to the question of gov- 
ernment interference, the Imerina Committee 
reports: ‘‘ With regard to the government of 
the churches, it may be well to say that the 
churches are at liberty to manage their own 
affairs, without any interference from secular 
or outside authority. To all human appear- 
ance, the churches in Madagascar = never 
further from anything approaching state- 
churchism than they are at present.” 


...-Roman Catholic missions in Asia have 
attained to large dimensions. The success of 
Francis Xavier some centuries ago in India and 
Japan was followed by a period of decline. 
The Society of Foreign Missions at Paris was 
almost destroyed by the French Revolution, and 
the missionaries which it had supported were 
left in a precarious position. To continue the 
missions already in existence, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith was formed, and 
it has sent out an army of missionaries of 
various orders. The summary of the Asiatic 
missions as given for 1878 shows that there are 
109 bishops, 5,680 priests, and 2,835,663 Cath- 
olics, against 80 bishops, 2,856 priests, and 
2,191,200 Catholics in 1840. In the provinces 
of Mongolia and Mantchuria there are 21,317 
Catholics in a population of 4,000,000. This is 
a very hard field. The people are nomadic in 
their habits, the cold is most severe, and the 
missionaries, cut off from outside resources and 
compelled to travel long distances, have a hard 
lot. In China there are 772,412 and in Japan 
16,622 Catholics. In the Annamite Empire the 
Catholics claim a following of 629,491. They 
claim 887,474 in India, 48,064 in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, 11,000in Palestine, 16,000 in Symrna, 
and 70,500 in Anatalia and the Turkish Archi- 
pelago. There are besides 360,000 United 
Greeks and 2,783 Lebanon Latins. Last year, 
it is said, 9,341 adults were converted in China. 


....The English Church Mission in Bonny, cn 
the Niger, hopes that the period of persecution 
is over. The favorite wife of the king, who in- 
spired the persecutions, has lately died. The 
chiefs are yielding very much, and the at- 
tendance at the Sabbath services has increased 
within two months from 120 to 349, including 
two chiefs, and the richest women in Bonny. 
The king and chiefs seem ready to yield what 
they cannot prevent. 

....-Late news from the Presbyterian mission 
in Ooromiah, Persia, states that the revival 
movement continues, Revivals were in prog- 
ress in three villages, with 200 converts and 
inquirers, and there were calls for evangelists 
from several places. 

....The Free Church of Scofland supports 
missions in India, South Africa, Central Africa; 
Syria, and the New Hebrides, having seventy 
missionaries, of whom 43 are in In 
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Che ‘Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 224. 

CONSECRATION TO GOD.—Ma.. 11, 8—18. 

Norrs.—*‘ Rob,””-+Better, defraud, as this has 
to do with retaining for one’s own use what is 
already in his hands, but belongs to God. 
“ Tithes,”"—The Israelites were required to de- 
vote to God a-tenth, or tithe, of the produce 
of their industry. ‘* Offerings.”? — The 
“heave offerings’”’ of their first fruits, etc., 
which went, with the tithes, for the support of 
the priests and Levites. “ Oursed with a 
eurse."'"—This prophecy seems to have been 
uttered in atime of failure of crops, through 
Jocusts and drought, and the prophet takes 
vccasion of this misfortune to show the people 
how their disobedience had brought the curse. 
** Storehouse,””—The rooms in the temple 
building where the offerings were kept stored 
up. ‘* Meat.”” — Food of all sorts. 
** Open the windows of Heaven.’""-—The sky was 
conceived as a solid covering overhead, through 
openings in which the water was at God’s will 
poured down in rain. “* Devourer.”—Lo- 
custs. ** Stout.” — Hard, presumptuous, 
unbelieving, as explained in the next verse. 
“ Yet ye say."—To the prophets. 
“ Walked mournfully."—In fasting and sack- 
cloth ; perhaps in public processions and meet- 
ings. The people at this time, which was after 
the Captivity, are not charged with idolatry, 
but with possessing the form without the sub- 
stance of godliness. —** The proud.’’—Those 
that act presumptuously in disregarding God’s 
service.-———“‘ Book of remembrance.”"—A me- 
morial book, such as kings keep of their an- 
nals. ** Shall be mine.”’—The better trans- 
lation is: “‘ And they shall be for me, in the day 
that lam making, a peculiar treasure.” 
“* Return and discern,”"—Better, “once more 
discern.’’ 

Irstruction.—Many people rob God. Every- 
body who has received from God any blessing, 
of health, strength, ability, money, time, which 









































School and College. 


A NEW story has been started recently re- 
specting A. T. Stewart’s purposes in founding 
Garden City, on Long Island. It is to be made 
finally the Oxford of America, and with this 
aim in view the cathedral has been erected ; 
and a bishop’s residence, a theological school, 
a college for boys, and a college for girls will 
also be built in due time, The bishop’s resi- 
dence will be a large and palatial structure, 
built in the English Gothic style, of brick and 
brown stone. West of this and ona line with 
the center of the estate will be located the 
divinity school of the diocese, for the prepara- 
tion of the diocesan clergy. The main college 
building is to be very large, and will be situ- 
ated in the middle of a park, back of the main 
road of the estate. The building will be of 
brick, hard brown stone, and Dorchester yel- 
low stone, and will be in ornate English Gothic. 
It will accommodate 500 students. The build- 
ing for the female college will be of the same 
size, constructed of the same material and in 
the same style as the male college building, 
will have accommodations for as many pupils, 
and will be situated a mile south of it, or half 
a mile on the other side of the divinity school. 
But, notwithstanding the buildings and the 
large estate, it is not easy to understand just 
how it can be called an Oxford. 





..--The catalogue for the present year of 
Robert College, Constantinople, shows 151 
students in attendance, of which eleven are 
seniors. The faculty numbers fifteen members, 
and the college during the past ten years has 
had 2,160 students, chiefly Americans, Bulga- 
rians, Greeks, Turks, and English. The lan- 
guage of instruction in the college is English, 
a practical] knowledge of which is essential for 
admission to the 2nd freshman class. The 
course occupies five years, and the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon those who 
complete it. Each 
a thorough course 
in. the ancient 









he does not feel is God’s and which he dg 
not give to God’s service is defray 
Every man, woman, and 


"God seem quite aston- 
they should be charged with such a 


They say: ‘‘ Wherein have we robbed 


; > thee ?” Ifa child has a dollar given him to go 


to a store and buy something for his parents, 

and then goes and spends it for his own amuse- 
ment, then he is conscious of defrauding his 
parents, But this is exactly what is done 
toward God by many people who will not see 
their fault. Especially when people promise or 
vow to do something for God—to pay money 
or labor for his Church—and then will not 
keep their promise, they ought not to be sur- 
prised if they are accused of robbing God. 

God is sure to bless his servants. Even in 
this world those that live according to his com- 
mands have the best assurance of success, 
even if the wicked do sometimes flourish for a 
while. That land and that people is happy 
which serves God. 

If our nation were made up of those who 
feared the Lord and tried to do righteousness, 
then ours would indeed be “‘adelightsome land.” 
As it is, the nations call us blessed, and they 
come here to enjoy our good things; and this 
is largely because we have just laws, freedom 
from oppression, and to a great extent God’s 
fear prevails. But how happy we should be if 
there were no wickedness, no oppression, no 
drunkenness, no theft or violence ! People 
come from Europe to live in those parts of our 
country where morality and safety most pre- 
vail. There never was any immigration into 
the slave states; and now, if in any parts of 
the land there is violence, then there is an 
exodus of people from it. 

How many people ask ‘‘ What profit is it” 
to serve God, to pay money to keep up the 
institutions of religion? They are working for 
“profit.” Why can’t they love God enough, 
for all his goodness, to be willing to serve him 
from gratitude ? 

Those that are interested in the same thing 
associate together. They talk together. It is 
not strange that those that love God feel a 
sympathy and hold together. 

God keeps those in mind who are his. He 
does not rege os them, any more than a father 
forgets his children, They are his. In the day 
when he makes it plain that righteousness 
shall be rewarded and vice punished he will 
_— them. Is it not worth while to have 

od remember us? 

The difference is not always so clear in this 
world between him that serveth the Lord and 
him that serveth him not; but the time is 
coming when in another world it shall be clear. 
Then we shall discern it. God does not settle 
all his accounts pp every night, any more than 
we do. Often he lets accounts run; but 
they will be balanced up one of these days. 
Then the whole world shall see that “the Lord 


knoweth the way of the righteous ; but the 
perish.” 


way of the ungodly shall 






















ds, derived, At least 
Ap addition to English 
po required. Others 
g is obligatory in the 
S freshman class and optional in other 

Plasses. Lessons are given in vocal music; but 
instrumental music is optional. Commence- 
ment occurs July 16th. 

..The National Educational Association 
will meet at Philadelphia, July 20th—8lst. The 
programme for the exercises is a long one. 
The “ High School Question"’ will be discussed 
the opening day by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of 
Boston ; and the Hon. John D. Philbrick will 
deliver an address the second day on “‘ Educa- 
tion at Home and Abroad.” The Spelling Re- 
form Association will meet also as a branch of 
the National Association, before which papers 
will be read on “ The Present of the Spelling 
Reform,” by Dr. F. A. March; “ The Spelling 
Reform in England,” by C. Jones, of Liver- 
pool; and “The Spelling Reform in Germany 
and other Countries of Europe,” by Prof. H. 
G. CO. Brandt, of Johns Hopkins University. 


...PA new university, named after Queen 
Victoria, is proposed for the North of En- 
gland. Manchester will probably be the 
headquarters; and of the affiliated colleges, 
which will discharge the teaching function, 
while the university confines itself to exam- 
ination, Owens College, Manchester, will be 
the first. Leeds and other colleges will speed- 
ily join, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, long 
pre-eminent in industry, will strive for culti- 
vation in science and the liberal arts. The 
scheme, says an Irish correspondent, is likely 
to raise the tone of society in the North of 
England. 


....Mr. James ©. Woodruff, the projetcor 
of the Woodruff Scientific Expedition around 
the world, died in this city last week, of brain 
disease, brought on by the care and anxiety 
incident tothe enterprise he had undertaken 
for the third time. It is stated that his new 
plan is not yet abandoned, and that an effort 
will be made to carry it out in accordance with 
his ideas. 

....-The New York Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege have not been successful in nominating 
Dr. Bellows one of the board of overseers. 
The law that the overseers must be residents 
of Massachusetts still holds good, though Dr. 
Bellows received 186 votes. 

..The oldest graduates of Dartmouth Col- 
lege still living are the Hon. George P. Marsh, 
long American minister in Italy; the Hon. 
George W. Nesmith, ex-chief-justice of New 
Hampshire; and Judge Nathan Crosby. 


...-Commencement day this year at Har- 
vard, Yale, Dartmouth, Wesleyan University, 
and Hamilton is June 26th; at Princeton, Rut- 
gers, and Tufts, June 18th; Amherst, July 8d; 
and Bowdoin, July 10th. 

--The Chicago public school teachers are 
that city’s creditors to the amount of four 
months’ salary. 








Pebbles. 


Tue best-natured man will get a trifle mad 





when his wife tells him that she made ulsters 
for the boys out of his last winter’s ear-muffs. 


...-Over on West Hill, says The Burlington 
Hawkeye, a man wants to match his hired girl 
against time for $500 to smash one thousand 
china cups in one thousand quarter hours. 


....A Limburger cheese factory at Great 
Bend, Pa., was struck by lightning the other 
night and entirely destroyed. Another proof 
that the victory is not always with the strong. 


..The question “* Who ever heard of a 
tongue-tied barber ?”’ is answered by The Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin: “His tongue-tide was like 
that of Tennyson’s brook. It flowed on for- 
ever.” 


....A legal gentleman meta brother lawyer 
one day last week, and the following conversa- 
tion took place: ‘‘ Well, Judge, how is busi- 
ness?’ “Dull, dull. Iam living on faith and 
hope.” ‘‘ Very good ; but I have got past you, 
for I’m living on charity.” 


..A man coming out of a Texas newspaper 
office, with one eye gouged out, his nose spread 
all over his face, and one of his ears torn off, 
replied to a policeman who interviewed him: 
“TI didn’t like an article that peared in the 
paper last week, an’ I went in ter see the man 
who writ it; an’ he war there !”’ 


...-A crack-brained young man, who was 
slighted by the females, very modestly asked a 
young lady if she wouldn’t let him spend the 
evening with her. ‘ No,” she angrily replied ; 
‘that’s what I won’t.” ‘‘ Why,’ he replied, 
‘you needn’t be so fussy. I didn’t mean this 
evening ; but some stormy one, when I can’t go 
anywhere else.” 





...-“*Who’s your pastor, my dear?’ asks a 
good old lady from the country, addressing her 
daughter, who has been living in the city half 
ayearorso. ‘Really, Mother, I hardly know. 
I never saw him. He was away on vacation last 
summer, and now he has started on hie Jecture- 
tour for the winter. I may get acquainted with 
him next spring.” 


..--In a primary school, not very long ago, 
the teacher undertook to convey to her pupils 
an idea of the use of the hyphen. She wrote 
on the blackboard “ Bird’s-nest,”’ and, point- 
ing to the hyphen, asked the school: “ What 
is that for?’ After a short pause, a young 
son of the Emerald Isle piped out: “ Plaze, 
ma’am, for the burd to roosht on !’’ 


.. Beside a straw-stack sat a tramp— 
A jolly tramp and wise— 
Who, while he patched his tattered coat, 
Did thus soliloquize: 


“It seems sew sad that my lone life 
Doth ever downward tend, 
And rage me into wretchedness; 
But still I’m on the mend. 


* And when I needle little cash 
I make no loud laments, 
But by a straw-stack sit me down 
And gather in my rents.” 


...There isa manin Illinois who scoffs at 
the comforts of a patent spring mattress, with 
the accompanying pillows, bolsters, sheets, and 
snowy coverlids, and even deems the Indian 
luxury of a blanket and fire effeminate and 
unworthy of man. In his back yard there isa 
shallow trench, in which he lays himself every 
night at badtime, and a faithful man servant 
shovels earth over him till nothing but his 
head is left uncovered. He has no fear of 
fire or burglars, but sleeps serene and happy in 
his couch of earth. Nothing so truly rural has 
been recorded in regard to beds and bedding 
since Nebuchadnezzar went to grass. If he 
should wake up and find himself dead, some 
morning, he would be both dead and buried. 


..Prince Peter of Oldenburg has just had a 
somewhat exciting experience. He is at the 
head of the Imperial Russian Colleges for Girls 
and is very diligent in performing his duties. 
He lately decided to see for himself whether 
there were any grounds for the numerous com- 
plaints of the poor food furnished at the Smo- 
ling Convent, where 800 girls are educated. 
Proceeding to the institution just before the 
usual dinner-hour, he avoided the main en- 
trance and walked straight toward the kitchen. 
At its door he met two soldiers, carrying a huge 
steaming cauldron. ‘Halt!’ he called out. 
“Put that kettle down.’’ The soldiers, of 
course, obeyed. ‘‘ Bring me a spoon,’ added 
the Prince. The spoon was at once produced ; 
but one of the soldiers ventured to begin 
a stammering remonstrance. ‘Hold your 
tongue,” cried the Prince. ‘‘ Take off the lid. 
Iinsist on tasting it.’ No further objection 
was raised, and his highness took a large spoon- 
ful “You call this soup!’’ he exclaimed. 
““Why, it is dirty water!” ‘It is, your high- 
ness,’’ replied the soldier. ‘‘ We have just been 





cleaning out the Jeundry,” 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


FULLERTON, Noag, Carver, Mass., resigus, 
FURMAN, James C., D.D., résigns presidency 
of Furman University, 8.0. 

—* G. W., of Lawrence, settled at Pittsfield, 
HEYWOOD, H. M,, of panies Toa Me., be- 
comes pastor in Florida, M: 

KOBB, Wo. LeGe@ertt, ord. vent ong of 
Beth Eden ch. , Philadelphia, May 
MONTAGUE, RIcHar, of Newton Seminary, 
is called to Central ch., Providence, R. I. 
ea roy Wm., died in Providence, R. I., 
May 23d, aged 78. 

THOMPSON, N. B., Newport, R. L., is asked 
to withdraw his resignation. 

VAN 8LYKE, F. M., of Pilgrim ch., New York, 
died in Liverpool, England. 

WELLS, J. H., leaves First ch., Newton, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALDRICH, J. H., of Olive-st. ch., Nashua, re- 
signs, to facilitate union of two poe 
BLANCHARD, Geo. P., Rochester, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Paw Paw, Mich. 

BOWLER, 8. L., of Machias, has gone to 
Bethel, Me 

CARTER, N. F., has left Bellows Falls, Vt. 
CLARK, Beng. F., died at North Chelmsford, 
Mass., aged about seventy. 

COAN, Leanver J., of Alton, N. H., takes 
vacation of six months on account’ of his 
health. 

DEeREIMER, W. G., late misstonary to Ceylon, 
has settled at Ashland, Lake Superior, Wis. 
DUTTON, Horace, of Northboro, Mass., re- 
signs 

— JONATHAN, leaves East Orrington, 





EMERSON, T.F., of Hartford, inst. June 12th 
over Ist eb., Amherst, Mass. 


FREELAND, SaMvEL M., inst. Tompkins Ave. 


ch., Brooklyn. 

GREELEY, F. N., of Orwell, Vt., resigns. Tl! 
health. 

HALL, R. T., of Pittsford, Vt., called to Mt. 
Vernon, 

HAMILTON, Henry H., inet., May 27th, Hins- 
dale, N. H 


HANNA,C. W.., of Marlborough, Conn., begins 

work at Worthington, Mion. 

HOUGH, J. W., D.D., of Santa Barbara, Cal., 

accepts call to Jackson, Mich. 

HUBBARD, R. P., inst. over New England ch., 

Brooklyn, L. T 

ROGERS, C. H., of Lansing, is called to Zum- 
brota, Mt nD. 

PERKINS, F. B., called to Sonoma, Cal. 


JONES, f- of Colesburg, accepts call to Fair- 
fax, Ia. 
KNODELL, J , of Chicago Seminary, ac- 


cepts call to Tiaora, Ta. 

LOCKWOOD, J. H., of Brooklyn, L. I., inst. 
over Ist ch., Westfield, Mass. 

MARTIN, G. E., — be installed at Brattle- 
boro, "Mass., Jul y 2d. 

MILLS, CHARLES P., of Andover Sem., {s 
called to Rye, N. ‘th. 

NORTHRUP, Henry H., inst. over Free Ev. 
ch., Providence, R. I, May 

PETTIT, Joun, of te Mich., died, 
aged nearly 80 

RICE, Water, Lunenburg, Mass., resigns. 


sionary to India. 

SEAVER, C. H., of Whitehall, Mich., resigns. 

SOUTHWORTH, B., Wells, Me., resigns. 

SWINNERTON, W. T., leaves Morrisville, Vt., 
June 15th. 

TAINTER, CHarvtes H., ord. South Weare, 
N. H., May 29th 

THWING, Cuanes F., of Andover Seminary, 
is called to Farmington, Me. 

TUTTLE, H. B., of Worthington, accepts call 
to St. ’ Charles, Minn. 

WHITNEY, re. as at Newton Center, 
May Sist, aged 74 

WILLISTON, Marti L., of Jamestown, N. 
Y., will go to Germany for two years. 

LUTHERAN, 


BUCK, J. L., Roanoke, Va., installed on Easter 
Sunday. 

GOODLIN, J. W., sec. Home Mission Board, 
is called to Hayes City, Kansas. 

MCcATEE, J. Q., of on Hook, N. Y., called to 
Cumberland, M 

PARSONS, W. E., ot Hanover, called to Third 
ch., Washington, D.C. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

— , of Bloomington, Ill., accepts 
tte © Pl Iowa, - 

FOULKE, J.8., Ref. (Germ.), of Northumber 
land, Penn., takes cmlte of Presb. ch. 
Stockton, NJ. 
HARSEN, J. P., leaves Wichita, Kansas. 
MacALLISTER, Joux, ord. at Pine Creek 
owa. 
MILLS, Evoens R., leaves Cedar Rapids, lows. 
STEED, Apram, inst. at Hayes City, Kanses, 
June Ist. 
VAIL, 8. G., inst., May 27th, at Ashton, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


JUNY, F.A., “ T. D., goes to Greenville, Miss. 

BARNES, R. H., of Burnt t Hills, goes to Christ 

chu rch, Yoskore N N. 

BARNETT, F. W., is pict at Wilton, ponent 

DOUGLASS, Bens. J., resumes his charge st 
Georgetown, Del. 


GODDARD, Epw. N., goes to Windsos, Vt 
HOLCOMBE, Tuxopons I., Rock Island, Dl 








SANDERS, Cuarves 8., of Hartford Theo. 
Sem., ord. June 8d, at Hartford, as mis- 
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SKe prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be gonaidered by us qn equivalent to their 
\Mahore for all valumes received. The interests 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice, 


—— 


A MATERIALIST’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


AFTER turning over five hundred or more 
pages, and reading slowly, tediously, and 
unprofitably M. André Lefévre’s work, a 
faint recollection of Jack Bunsby, as 
described by Captain Cuttle, impresses us: 
“"If you want to have the opinion of a man 
as has got a mind equal to any undertaking 
that he puts it alongside of, and as was all but 
smashed in his ’prenticeship, and of which 
the name is Bunsby; that ‘ere man shall 
give you such an opinion as,’ll stun you.” 
In’ this age of doubt and skepticism, M. 
Lefévre is a man who never hesitates. He 
knows—knows intuitively—and settles all 
questions with his great, calm intellect and 
extraordinary knowlege. To refute him, 
to question his statements, must simply pro- 
voke his smile of pity and contempt. 

He gives an elaborate sketch of the rise 
and progress of philosophical thought, as 
he understands it, from remote antiquity to 
the present day, passing over only such 
philosophers ag make any pretensions to 
prove the existence of God, because they 
“have nothing to tell us that we do not 
already know.” When he arrives at the 
modern period, the man after his own heart 
seems to be Spinoza. That Leibnitz should 
have perceived behind his geometry and 
physics the nature and attributes of God 
he considers as simply amazing, and his 
chimeras play a sorry part by the side of 
the bolder structure of a Spinoza. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,” says Spinoza, ‘‘exista except infinite 
substance. It is of the nature of substance 
to develop itself necessarily by an infinity 
of infinite attributes infinitely modified. 
These attributes, inseparable from sub- 
stance, infinite like it, since they constitute 
it, but relatively only and each in its own 
degree, are manifestations of the supreme 
reality, determined by an infinity of finite 
figures and modes,” Clear ideas like this 
on the nature of things are what M. Leférve 
perfers. He can forgive Locke's “ rational 
Christianity,” because he wrote the ‘‘ Essay 
on Hurhan Understanding”; ‘Voltaire he 
admires, though he thinks he had not quite 
emancipated ,his mind from’ the deist’s 
belief; Rousseau’s sentiment ig objectionable; 
Diderot’s “‘ D'Alembert’s Dream” is a mag- 





terpiece; and it is easy for him to imagine 
the consternation caused in the camp of the 
simpletons by Hume, who wrote that we 
form the idea of God by giving an unlimited 
expansion to the qualities of wisdom and 


beneficence which we observe in ourselves. 


From a Christian point of view, such a 


book as M. Lefévre’s is, for the most part, 
simply a history of philosophical vagaries, 
among which the author's own are pethaps 
the most extreme that have lately been 
published at length. The opinions and 
doctrines of materialists, taken collectively, 
are not likely to win converts, for with 
them certainly union is not strength. Like 
the atom of matter which they discuss, their 
shades of belief divide into so many infinite 
verbal atoms that one who attempts to com- 
prehend them all will end by understanding 
none. In this book they form a series of 
thinking curiosities from one period to 
another--English, French, and German ma- 
terialists, One teaches that the soul is ‘4 cor- 
poreal substance, receiving ideas as material 
images, the state as an incarnation of abso- 
lute power, and God but a name for the 
incomprehensible omnipotence of Nature: 
asecond follows with sensual materigligm, 
Which deduecg- all idead- from , sensation 
through; feflestlon,.and consideta reflection 
itself a property of matter; a third thinks he 
has discovered the secret of everything by 
Tesolving his ideas into phosphates; and 
Professor Huxley, as everybody: knows, 
maintains that the whole hinges on proto- 
Plasm, the original organic matter of all 
living beings. The only addition that M. 
Lefévre has to give to the subject is' the 
Weight of his assurance that “we know by 
what imperceptible gradations the molecular 
Combinations—life, sensations, the image, 







the idea, reason itself—pass from one state 
to another”; that there is nothing higher 
and lower in Nature than in the inorganic 
body; and that there.is no need of so ‘much 
science to be able to identify intelligence 
with an elaboration of the organized sub- 
stance. In opposition to Tyndall’s idea 
that, ‘‘were we enabled to see and feel the 
molecules of the brain, we should still fail 
to understand the nature of the mind,” he 
is confident that ‘‘headless trunks have 
been common enough, and that an experi- 
ence which has never been gainsaid and 
from which there is no escape has estab- 
lished the fact that thought, at least in man, 
is a product, a result of cerebral activity.” 
These are ideas which the great lights of 
modern materialism have so far failed to 
proclaim as certainties, and it is possible 
} that the world has been waiting for M. 
Lefévre, as it did for Copernicus and Kep- 
ler. If so, there only remains for him now 
» to proceed, as they did, and prove what he 
has declared. It amounts to nothing—more 
than to give one’s self an air of pomposity— 
to assert that the organic contains nothing 
that is not contained in the inorganic, when 
the greatest chemists differ about it. It 
creates no scare among the ‘‘simpletons” to 
fling a volume at them which tells them 
that ‘‘life is an endosmose and exosmose 
motion through the membranes of a cell; or, 
ef, the state of particular tissues admit- 
ting certain simple elements only—about 
sixteen in man—and capable of absorbing 
certain substances, of which they reject the 
‘residuum,” and that ‘nutrition; the general 
character of life, is contained in germ in 
‘this property.” Every intelligent man 
knows something of physiology. What the 
‘‘simpletons” want to know is what that 
principle of life is; not where nor how it 
acts, It will be necessary, also, to show 
them why and how it happens that, ‘‘on 
their way through the memory, associations 
of ideas, ratiocination and imagination, the 
sensitive wants become intellectual.” Until 
the materialist can do this, books like M. 
Lefévre's are of little consequence, except 
to show to the charitable observer what 
extraordinary sentences and phrases the 
words of the dictionary are equal to and how 
pleasant and important people can some 
times fee] while laboring under the delusion 
that they are destroying giant antagonists 
with straws. 


——— 


-.-- Communism in America, by Henry Am- 
moon James, is a very intelligent historical and 
critical account of the subject, based on the 
beat English, French, and German authorities. 
The writer is well aware of the ethical and 
economical nature of the whole question of 
Communism; in a word—and in the broadest 
sense of the word—of the scientific character 
of the problem. He-sees, on the one hand, the 


communistic schemes that are popular among 
German and American agitators; he sees how 
much of their activity is due to an ignorant {m- 
patience of the necessary slowness of social 
development, and how futile, and worse than 
futile, would be the revolutionary reconstruc-, 
tion of society that they propose ; how destruc- 
tive of the social good already attained, and 
how repressive to the surer, if slower, processes 
of reform, which are constantly going on, 
“hammered out as well as may be through 
centuries of hard experience.’”? On the other 
hand, he sees the necessity for the best thought 
and ‘the promptest practice. that. can be had 
without destructive revolution ; and, while he 
offers no snap solution of the question of pov- 
erty, he points us to countries like Fratce and 
Norway, where among the masses of the peo- 
ple destitution fs almost unknown, and where 
comfort and wealth increases greatly, in spite of 
the stationary figure at which the population 
remains. Mr, James’s book {s a prize essay 
and a first venture; but it will appeal to all 
who are interested ip the shbject, and, among 
others, to. al readers of President Woolsey’s 
‘current dfscussfon tn Gur Columns of “Social- 
ism and Communism.” (Henry Holt & Co.) 


a 


-»--Some, fourteen years ago Mr. Matthew 
Arnold criticised A. W. Kinglake’s book on the 
“Invasion of the Crimea,” as written in astyle 
“bent on effect, at the expense of soul, sim- 
plicity, and delicacy,’ and in atemper of “‘set- 
tled, flerce, narrow, provincial misconception 
of the whole relative value of one’s own things 
and thethingsof others.’? We have found it in- 
teresting to reread Mr. Kinglake’s earlier book, 
‘now a'sécond time republished in New York, in 
the light of the judgment passed upon his his- 
‘tory: ‘Hothch is du interésting and brilliant book 
of travels. Mr. Kinglake draws vividly his own 
picture—that of an Englishman rampant in the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


shallowness, as well as the selfishness, of the’ 









East. But when in the last chapter we and 
him breaking quarantine and bullying a pasha 
into acquiescence, we see that the style is the 
man and that inthe two books both are equal- 
ly unscrupulous, ‘To get its ends, to make its 
points, to damage its adversaries, to be ad- 
mired, to triumph "—these are. the objects of 
Mr. Kinglake’s style; and these were also the 
objects of the unscrupulous young traveler 
when he wandered in the East and wrote 
Hvthen, (Franklin Square Library.) 


--».Mr. George W. Cable, of New Orleans, 
has written many of the best short stories that 
have appeared in Scribner’s Monthly, and col- 
lected in book form, under the title of Old Creole 
Days, they are a very entertaining series. Such 
stories as “Sieur George,” “Tite Poulette,’’ 


| or ‘* Madame Délicieuse”’ are especially remem- 


berable and are as original and unique in their 
way as any stories that-have been published 
since Saxe Holm’s first collection. Taken 
together, they give a carnival-like picture of 
New Orleans in the old Creole days of fifty 
years ago. Mr. Cable’s skill in constructing 
a story is also beyond what most of our story- 
tellers in the magazines can boast. Here, for 
instance, is the opening lines of ‘‘ Café des 
Exilés”: ‘‘ That which in 1885—I think he said 
thirty-five—was a reality in the Rue Burgundy— 
I think he said Burgundy—is now but a rem- 
{niscence, Yet so vividly was its story told 
me that at this moment the old Café des 
Exilés appears before my eye, floating in the 
clouds of reverie; and I doubt not I see it just 
as it was in theold times.” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


...-A new edition of the Autobiography of 
the Rev, Josiah Henson (Mrs. Stowe’s original of 
“Uncle Tom’) is published by B. B. Russell 
& Co., of Boston. Introductory notes have 
‘been obtained from Wendell Phillips and John 
G. Whittier, and Bishop Gilbert Haven has 
contributed, as an appendix, two timely and 
pertinent pages on the recent exodus of the 
Negroes. Mr. Henson is now in his ninetieth 
year, and hopes to gain something by the re- 
issuing of his autobiography to help pay for 
the building of his Church in Dresden, 
Canada, Those who have not yet read the 
story of his life will find it one full of interest, 
told with much simplicity and shrewd intelli- 
gence, and a presentation of the borrors of 
slavery second only in power of expressiun t> 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The forty years that 
he passed as a slave, together with his event- 
ful years since, have made his life a very ex- 
ceptionable one. 


....Charles Dickens was always notable, 
quite independent of his novels, for the happy 
ideas he was frequently having tocatch public 
attention, It was he who first began to put 
forth a novel in serial parts, and it was he who 
introduced the fashion of giving readings from 
one’s own works. His son, who bears his 
name and edits All The Year Round, has also 
lately hit upon an attractive idea in A Diction- 
ary of London, a small volume about the size of 
a Murray or Baedeker, published by Macmillan 
& Co. It will not only be an exceedingly 
useful little book to everybody visiting or 
living in London; but {ft is one that may even 
be read through with interest. Its accounts of 
the Inns of Court, private mansions, British 
Museum, parks, streets, and, in fact, every- 
thing that all the world has a curiosity to 
know about, though given in miniature, are 
sufficiently complete. 


...-4n rather a long preface to her novel, 4 
Mere Adventurer, Elzey Hay decides that the 
novelist ought to alm ‘“‘to get rid of the flat- 
ness and insipidity that make up the bulk of 
an ordinary life-time, and dwell upon what is 
interesting or exciting” ; and she has according- 
ly modeled her story after the semi-sensation- 
al pattern. It really contains a plot deep, in- 
tricate, and intense enough for two or three 
very respectable novels, instead of one. New 
York City is its scene of action, where the hero- 
ine is a brilliant leader, writer on one of the 
morning papers, a confrére 1s a worthy hero, 
and a Wall-etreet banker undertakes the part 
of the treacherous uncle and villain. The 
characters are very well managed, and, what- 
ever faults the book may have, it is certainly 
a success in carrying out the author's idea of 
being interesting. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


....An old acquaintance of our readers, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy (who has become a member 
of Parliament lately), is writing a popular 
History of Our Own Times, of which Volumes I 
and II come to us in » single number of the 
Harper’s “Franklin Square Library.” The 


r author treats of the wars, the politics, and the 


literature of England from the accession of 
Queen Victoria, in 1837, to the present time; 
and he has produced a book which will be 
widely read, both on account of the interest of 
the subjects treated and the pleasing style in 
which he writes—a style which is familiar to 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is his criticism of 





contemporary literature, of which a consid- 





erable portion appeared a few years ago in the 
Galaxy and other American magazines. 


«++» Two writers, whose names are new to us, 
have lately added to the stock of ordinary 
verse. by the publication of two volumes, 
which J. B. Lippincott & Co, have brought out 
in handsome style, on laid paper, with illus- 
trations, gilt edges, and so forth. The first of 
these bantlings, entitled Genevieve of Brabant, is 
the production of Mrs. Charles Willing; the 
second, Iris, the Romance of an Opal Ring, is the 
production of M. B. M. ‘Toland, whom we take 
to be a lady also. The story of the former has 
been so often handled by poets and painters 
that we wonder at the temerity of Mrs. Will- 
ing, which suggests the line ending ‘‘ where 
angels fear to tread.” The story of the latter, 
if it can be said to have one, is probably orig- 
inal. We should like to saya good word for 
both; but we cannot, for they are very dull, 
though tolerably well versified. 


«eeThe attractions of Appleton’s Art Jour- 
nal for June are two full-page engravings: 
‘‘The Huguenot,” by J. D. Linton, and ‘“‘ Rem- 
brandt in His Studio,” by Géréme, and a 
second instructive and useful illustrated con- 
tribution on “American Domestic Architect- 
ure,” The May number of Zhe Magazine of 
Art, from Cassell, Petter & Galpin, contains 
a sketch and portrait of the London artist, 
Mr. H. 8. Marks; an illustrated article on 
‘Bolton Abbey and the Bolton Woods’’; and 
a brief description of some of this year’s Royal 
Academy pictures, with three wood-cut rep- 
resentations, among which is the one by 
Mrs. Butler that has attracted much attention, 
“Listed for the Connaught Rangers.”’ 


....A revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 
A. P. Russell’s Library Notes is among Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.’s late publications. Its 
new growth has made it more than ever a book 
from which one may, even in an evening, ac- 
quire a sufficient number of quotations from 
the standard English, French, and German 
writers to last half a life-time. Usualty books 
of this kind are very dull reading; but Mr. 
Russell has some of the happy skill that old 
Burton possessed and put into the making of 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy.”” The book 
contains thirteen chapters, and the notes are 
made into essays under such titles as “ In- 
sufficiency,’ ‘* Extremes,’’ “‘ Mutations,” and 
“* Paradoxes.”” 


....8ir Arthur Cunynghame’s My Command 
in South Africa, 1874—1878, is a readable book, 
both from its character as a record of travel in 
remote colonial regions and from its describing, 
if not the actual scene of conflict in Zululand, 
at least, the customs, character, and territories 
of the Zulus. The book was written before the 
battle of Isandula, and forms an interesting 
prelude to the stirring events which have taken 
place since January last. Sir Arthur gave a 
lerge part of his four years in South Africa to 
visiting the different colonies, and he has 
brought back a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation. (Macmillan & Co.) 


...-Chief among the contributions of the 
current numbers of The Westminister Review, 
The London Quarterly, and Blackwood’s, repub- 
lished by Leonard Scott Publisbing Company, 
are “‘The Imperial Policy of Great Britain” 
and “The Early Evangelical Leaders,” in the 
first; a leading article on ‘“‘The speaker's 
Commentary on the Old Testament,’’ in the 
second ; and a consideration of ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of the Present French Republic,” in the last. 
Macmillan’s Magazine for May prints a third 
collection of extracts from Burns’s Diary and 
an extended review of Seeley’s “ Life and Times 
of Stein.” 


..+- Hints for Pupils in Drawing and Painting, 
by Helen M. Knowlton, with illustrations 
from charcoal drawings by William M. Hunt, 
does not seem tous to contain either text or 
pictures which can be found very useful by a 
pupil. The hints are well enough as far as 
they go; but, excepting three of the heads, s 
pupi] would certainly be unfortunate who had 
acquired only sufficient skill to produce char- 
coal sketches similar to these Mr. Hunt has 
furnished. Some of them barely escape need- 
ing a label to indicate what they are intended 
to represent. 


...- The Great Italian and French Composers, 
by George T. Ferris, are brief but carefully 
prepared biographies of the leading composers, 
from Sulli and Rameau to Rossini, Auber, Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, the great Cherubini, and the 
living composer of whom Mr. Ferris says: 
‘Had Gounod written only ‘ Faust,’ it should 
stamp him as the most highly-gifted composer 
of his age.” Music lovers, unless they have 
the larger works of reference from which this 
book has been mostly compiled, will find it 
well worth while to own it. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 


..eeDhe Ghost of Redbrook, the latest nove 
by one of J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s most 
prolific English novelists, the author of “ The 
Odd Trump,” has a plot three hundred or 
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more’ pages long, a dozen péople made into 
something like characters necessary for ite 
development, and altogether is about as fas- 
cinating as the old tale that has been told over 
and over by Miss Braddon and the numerous 
writers like her ever cat be again. Its ‘only 
depurture from the ordinary sequénce’that 
would be expected is an episode in our late 
war. ‘ 


-++-Fourteen Weeks in Botany, by Alphonso 
Wood and J. Dorman Steele (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co,), will be found useful either to the student 
or general reader. It differs from the usual 
hand-books on botany in its plan of introduc- 
ing the pupil at once to the study of the plant 
itself, by means of illustrations and living speci- 
mens, and making its choice of terms as simple 
as possible. The books with which Mr. Wood 
has to do are generally written in a popular 
style, and this one is no exception tothe others, 


...-F. H. Revell, of Chicago, has published 
in one 12mo volume the Premillennial Essays 
that were read at the Prophetic Conference 
held in the Church of the Holy Trinity, in this 
city, last November. There are sixteen of these 
papers, and, taken together, they present as 
full an account of the doctrine of the second 
eoming of Christ as any book that has been 
published. The volume has been edited by 
Mr. Nathaniel West, of Cincinnati, who also 
supplies a critical appendix. 


.---The Catholic Publication Society Com- 
pany, of this city, have lately published A 
History of the Mass and its Veremonics in the 
Eastern and Western Church, by the Rev. John 
O’Brien, of St. Mary’s College, Maryland. It 
isa volume that must be of much service to 
Catholics, as heretofore such books have been 
written, for the most part, in a style not 
adapted for all readers. As a book containing 
much curious information, it will be of interest 
to Protestants also. 


..-A series, of seven discourses, given by 
Unitarian ministers, in the new Unitarian 
Church in Washington, at the beginning of the 
year, have been published by the American 
Unitarian Association, entitled Unitarian Af- 
firmations, The first is by the Rev. Dr. Frederic 
H. Hedge, on “‘ The Universal and the Special 
in Christianity.’”” James Freeman Clarke, Pro- 
fessor Peabody, and the Rev. Brooke Herford 
are among the others whose discourses are 
given. 


--A very useful book, giving general 
facts about our colleges, such as a boy wants to 
kuow who is fitting for college, is Requirements 
for Admission to Colleges, by A. F. Nightingale. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) It gives in tabular form 
the studies required, also other facts about 
religious control, attendance, with specimens of 
examination papers, of much interest, We do 
not quite see why the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Tnstitute should be included. 


....Just One Day, alittle book printed in 
large type and without the author’s name by 
George R. Lockwood, points out in a graceful, 
tender sketch the thoughtlessness of the com- 
mon run of men in the small, every-day trials 
of the home-circle; and its story is worth 
reading when one is about shirking his family 
in the evening for the club-room or any other 
p'ace in search of trivial amusement. 


.».- Professor Fleeming Jenkins’s little book 
on Healthy Houses is an admirable discussion of 
ea subject continually discussed and little un- 
derstood. It is the best short primer of the 
whole subject that we have seen, and may be 
commended to all persons whose houses are 
furnished with the poison-traps described and 
accepted by the public as ‘‘ modern improve- 
ments.” (Harper & Brothers.) 


-.--Basildon, by Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, is a 
clever English novel, like many others. The 
plot is well managed, some of the characters 
are fresh, and the story ends happily. In short, 
we had read it nearly through before noticing 
that it has not a spark of that indefinable 
something called genius. But we are none the 
leas thankful for a readable story. (Franklin 
Square Library.) 


--+-The Obliviad: A Satire (James Miller) 
is a reprint of three hundred and one pages of 
doggerel, which were suppressed in London 
three years ago. An appreciative American, 
who withholds his name, has undertaken to 
introduce the book to his countrymen, and 
writes a preface for that purpose. Most read- 
ers will be satisfied to proceed no further 
thau this. 


.- First Principles of Political Economy, by 
Joseph Alden, principal of the Albany State 
Normal School, is an excellent treatise in every 
way. The arrangement is good, the reasoning 
clear, and the pupil is given information that 
he cannot very well do without. (Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co., Syracuse.) 


----D. Appleton & Co. have published a 
revised edition of Twelve, Lectures to Young 
Men. b, Henry Ward Beecher, a book which 





dtiring the past thirty-five “years bas run 
through many editions and beem instiod by & 
half-dozen different publishers. 


...Two of Mrs. Burnett's stories, Theo and 
Miss Orespigny, which ‘first appeared tn Feter- 
son"s Magazine, have been revised by her and 
are now published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Each {s a small 16mo volume, with an attract- 
ive paper binding. 


--+»-Mrs, Horace Mann translates Prof; 
Schwab’s School Garden (M. L, Holbrook & 
Co., New York), which gives a description of a 
kind of rural school for children, with oppor- 
tunities for instruction about light gardening, 
plants, trees, etc. 

..-. The Words of the New Church (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) are in the Fifth Number. It 


treats of “science and philosophy ” and there |, 


is much in it which we cannot understand. 
RI 


LITERARY NEWS. 


In Macmillan'’s Magazine for June Mr. 8. 8. 
Conant, the managing editor of Harper's 
Weekly, sums up for English readers the 
American interests in the International Copy- 
right question. There isa general feeling, he 
says, that international copyright is urged on 
the other side of the Atlantic chiefly in the in- 
terests of British publishers, and that it is a 
scheme by which they hope to capture the 
American market. This feeling is especially 
strong in the South and West, and it is hight- 
ened by the fear that by introducing English 
methods of publication the measure would 
enhance the cost of reading. ‘‘America,” he 
remarks, ‘is emphatically the land of cheap 
books. Our people buy and keep the volumes 
they read, instead of hiring them from circulat- 
ing libraries. These institutions, so popular in 
England, are little known in this country, for 
the reason that our people are sparsely scat- 
tered over vast stretches of territory. Our 
50,000,000, spread over a continent larger than 
the whole of Kurope, would be compelled to 
do without books under the system which 
works so admirably in your snug little island. 
Books for general circulation in America must 
be issued, therefore, in a comparatively cheap 
form. Your three-volume novel, published at 
a guinea, here shrinks into a modest octavo 
volume, in paper covers, and is sold at a price 
varying from 50 cents to$l. Asa matter of 
fact, our people see no difference between 
paying an author for, literary productions and 
paying a merchant for his commodities; but 
they are fully alive to the advantages of buying 
books, like other merchandise, inthe cheapest 
market,” 


The International Literary Congress, which 
met last year at Paris during the Exposition 
season, begun its session in London Monday. 
The public discussions are held in French ; but 
every delegate ie entitled to address the meet- 
ings in his native language. Victor Hugo is 
president, and among the members of the 
English Reception Committee are Tennyson, 
Froude, Leslie Stephen, Anthony Trollope, 
Morris, and Blanchard Jerrold, who is the_ 
chairman. 


Henry Holt & Co. will soon have ready in 
their ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series’ another novel by 
Mrs, Alexander, “Maid, Wife, or Widow?” 
The same firm also have in press a book on 
Yale College, in two quarto volumes of about 
500 pages each. 


Mary Cowden Clarke has just completed 
“The Shakespeare Key,” upon which she and 
her late husband were so long engaged. It isa 
companion to the Cowden Clarke ‘‘Concord- 
ance "’ and is published by Scribner & Welford 
in this country. 


“The Souvenirs of Madame Le Brun” are 
about to be issued by R. Worthington, in one 
volume, with a portrait engraved by Ritchie. 


Swinburne is announced to be devoting 
much of his time to studies of the Elizabethan 
drama and Shakespearean literature. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Thoughts for the Fireside andthe School. By 
the Rev. J. B. Gross. 12mo, pp. 187. Cloth. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co........... 
Flitters, Tatters, and the’ Counselor. A Story. 
By the author of “The Hon. Miss Ferrard.” 
18mo, pp. 22 Paper. The same.,.....:...... « 9015 
Saved at Sea, A Lighthouse Story. By Mrs. 0. 
F. Walton. Illustrated, 18mo, pp. 150. Cloth. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers......... 0 50 
Summer Guide to Central Europe. By Lafay- 
ette C. Léomis, A. M. %268mio, pp. 108. Paper. 
New York: American News Company. .::..... $1 00 
Searcy's Lessons in Phonography. An Exposi- 
» tlon of the Art of Phonetic Short-Hand 
Writing, By W. E. rsa te 12mo, pp. 
112. Cloth. oe raw . B. Lippincott 
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Long Life, and How to Reach te By Joseph G. 





Lindsay & Blakiston.......... oepecccccscceccces 0 50 





Six Months at Mrs, Prior’s, By Emily Adams, Il- 
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Eliot) 19m, pp/ 234. Cloth. New York: 
Harper & Broth 
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Smollett, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. S32mo, pp. 214, Paper. Thesame..... 0 25 

Lord Bacon. By Lord Macaulay. (“Half-Hour 
Series.”) Smo, pp. 198. Paper. Thesame.. 0 2° 

The Soul, Here and Hereafter. A Biblical Stady. 

By Charles M. Mead. 12mo, pp. 462. Cloth. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 

The Final Theology. By the Rev. Leicester A. 
Sawyer. Vol. 1.—Introduction to the New 
Testament. 12mo, pp. 420. Cloth. New 
York: M, B. Sawyer & Co... 

A Selection of Spiritual Songs, with Music. For 
use In Social Meetings. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by the Rev. Charles 8, Robinson, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 237. Cloth. New York: Scribner 
BE TIO: cocscnscansespsconaons cus suncdusasestienaske 0% 

‘The Wreath of Gems; or, Strictly Favorite Songs 
and Tunes for the Sunday-school. By V. T. 
Barnwell, 8q, 16mo, pp. 107. Boards. New 
York: Wm, A. Pond & Co.........sccsesereeeee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 


HAVE READY: 


Studies in Theism. 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE, 


Profestor of Philosophy in Boston Untversity and Au- 
thor of “ The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 


12mo.......... ecvcccccccccccccccccees Gk tee 


This work is written in defense of Theism and gives 
especial attention to the philosophical aspects of the 
question. In this respect it differs from most current 
works, which have much illustration and little argu-. 
ment. The author holds that only a discussion of prin- 
ciples can have any lasting value, and that illustra- 
tions are meaningless until principles are established. 
He has dwelt especially upon the theistic assumptions 
involved in the very nature of science, aiming to show J 
that God is as necessary a p L bjecti 

as of religion, The following are some » of the subjects 
treated of: Knowledge and Skepticism; Knowledge 
and Belief; Postulates of Objective Science; Postu- 
lates of Ethics ; Mechanism and Teleology ; Theism and 
Pantheism ; Materialism, etc. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE 


Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 


Being an Examination of the First Principles 
of his System. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


“Known to biblical scholars all over the world."— 
Jas. McCosn. 
“ Always stimulating and suggestive.”—Wrii1s Lorp. 
STIER 8 
Werds of the Lerg jeou: shed Risen Saviour, 
Revised and Edited by Jas. Strono, 8. T. D., and the 


inte Hane 8. Su B,D. 
8 vols., royal 8vo.... saad soscesee 
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‘D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published: 


L 
The Evolution of Man. 


A Fopuilat Rxpodttion of the Frigeipal Relate of u- 


of Ruer, Haxcxet, Professor University of 
Jena, Author of “The Metal or Chace ” ete: 
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Modern Chromatics. 


WITH APPLICATIONS TO ART AND InpUSTRY. With 190 
Original Ilustrations and Frontispiece in Colors. 
By Oepew N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Colum- 
bia College. Forming No, 26 of “ The International 
Scientific Series,” One vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price $2. 
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Appieton’s General 
Guide 


TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Anentire- 
ly new work. Compiled on the plan of the famous 
Baxpexer Hanp-Booxs of Europe. With Maps 
and Illustrations, in three separate forms—vis. : 

IN ONE VOLUME, COMPLETE. 16mo, 500 pages. 
Roan, pocket form. Price, $2.50. 
THE NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES. 
1 vol., 264 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES. 1 
/vol., 284 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
The leading idea which has governed the 


tion of the work has been to combine 
rmation with the utmost attain- 
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For sal all booksellers. Any volume sent 4 
mail, powtpal id, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt o! 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





COMPANION BOOK TO 
“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 
THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits, 


Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $5. 
The Two Volumes in One. Price, $3. 


“The world is top poor ins uch exalted types to 
spare the lesso ~ | ‘o Foes om recon - 7 noble a career, 
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R. CARTER & BROS.,, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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SELL, PETER 


cass Ferrer '& GALPIN 


Broadway, New York. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 

















MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS. 
Memortals ofa Quiet Life. With Two Steel Por. 
traits. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; two vols. in one, $3. 
Walks in Lendon. With one hundred illustrations. 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; two vols. in one, 8.50. 
Walksin Rome. With Map. 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


Cities of Northern and Central Italy. With 
maps and flustrations. Three vols., 12mo, cloth, $6. 


Wanderings in Spain, With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $3. 


the above wor ke will be sent by mail, 
pa to aan address in am United pom by receipt of 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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22 Bond Street New ork. 
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The Scholar’s Hand- Book. 


Being the first to introduce an entirely new method of explaining the lessons, since so generally adopted 
others, Toe ScHoLar’s Hanp-Boox continues to add what 


ta experience and's careful. weary 





the wants of teachers and scholars suggest. 


value for reference to all Sunday-school workers. 
additional for postage when sent by mail. 





VOVOP Ln pro’ 


Part TWELVE, on the Lessons from July to December (bound in boards), now ready, contains a Grouping 
and Description of the Epistles and Revelation ; Chronological Tables from the Captivity to the end of sl 
History ; Maps of Palestine and of St. Paul’s Journeys; Copious and Carefully Selected Bible References, Sub" 
Topics, and Daily Readings ; Descriptions of Persons and Places, with the Pronunciation of Names ; Explana 
tions of Difficult Points; Mustrations and Blackboard Exercises ; Sele¢tions of Hymms for each Lesson ; Orders 
of Service, with Responsive Bible Readings; and a Full Index. It has, in addition, . 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, AN ANNUAL REVIEW, 4 SEPTENNIAL REVIEW, 


with a grouping of the Bible Books and themes studied during the seven. years’ course of International Lessons 
ending with the current year. Ths the Hanp-Book, after furnishing its aid in the class, will be of permanent 


Furnished to classes at the 100 rate. Only 80 conte for 10 copies: $2 for 25 coptes; with one cent per COPY 
copies, 1@ cents. Address 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphis ; 

10 Bible House, New York; 78 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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The Latest and Best Help to the Intellioent Study af the: Scriptures. 





The Englishman’s Critical and Expository 
BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. 
By the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M., 


Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, York, England, and joint author of the “Critical and Experimental Commentary.” 


With more than Six Hundred Illustrative Wood Cuts from Photographs, Coins, Sculptures, ete. 


Published in parts. Hrtee 25 Cents per part, or $4.00 complete in sixteen parts, Making one elegant quarto 
volume of over 750 pages. 


Price, Cloth, $5.00. Library Sheep, $6.00. Half Turkey, $7.00. 





The aim of this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike, the fruits of the latest modern criticism and research, and at the same time 
set forth briefly and suggestively those doctrinal and experimental truths which the written Word itself contains. 





‘‘ We recommend it with confidence as a volume for the library and as an aid in the study of the Bible."—INDEPENDENT. 
‘* A vast storehouse of Scriptural information in a most compact and accessible form.”— 


‘* A storehouse for those who teach and those who would themselves be taught in all Biblical wihiters, "— Episcopal Register. 


“A library of Biblical knowledge, presented in the compact form of a single large volume of 750 pages.” —Lutheran Obsercer. 
° ‘* More nearly realizes our ideal of a Bible Dictionary for all classes than anything that has ever come under our observation.”—Lutheran and Missionary. 


This Valuable Work may be secured in Parts by the outlay of Twenty-five Cents a Week for Sixteen Weeks. 


The Publishers, or their general agents, will send the parts of FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPZDIA (one or more at a time), by mail, to subscribers, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents for each part ordered; or will send the bound volume by express, prepaying the express charges within any reasonable distance, on receipt of the price of the work 


in any of the styles of binding. 


Sold only by Subscription. 











Full information and Circulars furnished upon application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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“STUDY FOLDING-DESK,” 


WITH BOOK EASEL, 


folds compactly; has every convenience for the school-room; com- 
bines Elegance, Comfort, and Utility; no machinery about it and 
noiseless in its operations. 


The seat is made to conform to the person of the pupil. 
3,000 of this styleatene in use in Normal College, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


National School Furniture to. | 


111 WILLIAM STREET. 





The three numbers ef Gospel Hymus intre- 
duced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY at 
Religious Meetings are preveminently pepu- 
lar. Milliens are already in use, and they 
can be profitably used by millions more. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., desig- 
nated as No. 1, Ne. 2, No.3. Price for cach: 
Music Edition, in Boards, $20 per 100; 35 Cts. by Mail. 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5 per 100; 6 Cts. by Mail. 

Sold by Booksellers everywhere, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street,|73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tas INDEPENDENT ‘since the 
change to its ‘present form that we Have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six’ numbers—half a year. The 
cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
Sree, a8 a Premium, to any ; erson who wil 
pay $6.00 in advance for a'two years’ sub! 
scription, A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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high school in that city, Tamas 


devoted to litersty, | labors (t wo 

Paris), publishing a number of treatises on 
theology and the Church. In 1866 he re- 
turned to Athens, and began to make public 
addresses. He established a weekly religious 
newspaper, which the Holy Synod commend- 

edto the support of all themfigithfutyy The 
paper is still sustained by yim, the @errent 
year being numbered Volume 6, Becond 
Series. Its title is the Word, and five verses 
of Scripture are printed as its mottoes, in- 
cluding ‘‘In the beginning was the word, 

and the word was with God, and the word 
was God”; also, ‘‘The word was made 
flesh.” 

The chief errer charged upon Ma-kré-kes 
is his doctrine of the three-fold constitution 
of man. He holds that man is not composed 
of only a mortal body and sn immortal 
soul; but of three parts—of body, soul, and 
spirit. The body and soul come from the 
earth, and will return to it again. The spir- 
it is given by God at baptism, and it is by 
the gift of this third element we become 
sons of God, brothers of Christ, sons of the 
Virgin Mary, and heirs of immortality. Refu- 
tations of this view, on both philosophical 
and biblical grounds, have been published 
by several of the clergy and theological pro- 
fessors. Some kindred errors have been 
acribed to him—namely, that Christ was not 
perfect in his being until after his baptism, 
and that the soul of manis not immortal. 
But Ma-kri-kes is indignant at these charges. 
He declares that none prize more than he 
the immortality which Christ .hay given, 
He claims to have had at the beginning of 
his work a divine call to teach anda vision 
of the Virgin Mary. 

About three years ago hé organized his fol- 
lowers into a religious society, to which he 
gavea title, after the mannerof literary clubs, 
calling it the ‘‘John the Baptist,” because 
it should be the great duty of its members 
to call men to zepentance, At their regular 
meetings fopréligious conference they make 
publie confession of faults. Not, indeed, to 
the exposure of private affairs; but so as to 
carry out thecommand of the Apostle James 
in what they consider its true spirit: “In the 
Greek Church thé practice of having private 
confessors has become general, without being 
formally authorized. The society has, there- 
fore, in this matter attempted a return to 
primitive usage. The Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated by them every Sunday, instead of 
four times a year, as in the Established 
Church. 

Among the followers of Ma-kré-kes, a4 
Athens are eight or nine ecclesiastics. His 
position and theirs has become to a certain 
extent one of insubordination and hostility 
to the Church authorities. This alienation 
apparently dates from 1876, when three bish- 
ops were convicted of having paid large 
sums of money to secure their offices. After 
the guilt of the bishops had been proved in 
court, their case was remitted to the Church 
for punishment, The Holy Synod did not 
excommunicate, nor even depose them; but 
only suspended them a little while from 
office. Allare now restored to good and 
regular standing, and are enjoying the sala- 
ry and ether advantagesiof the bishoprics to 
which ltey bought their way. This strange 
leniengy gave great offense in Greece, and 
Mi sot sympathized with those 
who it.. The‘Metropolitan Bishop 
of Afhiens, who is e2-of 
board of five bishops 
Syn¢d, is supposed. 
the “special advocate ty 
Corfsequentty; ‘the Te yer for a 
thé litirgy was from that time mitted” by 
one of thé priésts attached to Ma-kri- 
The Bishop probably knew of it at once; b 
he did not immediately call: the: offender to 
account. 

It was about three years ago, also, that 
Ma-kri-kes established a school for youth, 
‘with the title of ‘‘New Philosophical 
Educational Institute.” He clatmed to 
by a new method, which saved much time to 
the pupila) One hundred and fifty wete en 
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institutions on conforming with the laws of 
the nation.” He considered that by,apply- 
ing for) linepse he -had cosfdrmed to the 
laws enougt ‘to elaim his rights. If the 
, he could do 


The Synod. at length complained to the 
government against Ma-kri-kes, as a teacher 
of heresy...In consequence of: this com- 
plaint, on Monday, the (18th) 30th of last 
December, a policeman entered the room and 
ordered the school to be closed. His intru- 
sion was resented, and he was put out forci- 
bly by the teachers and their friends, More 
police came, and succeeded in clearing the 
building; but the noise of, the affair quickly 
brought together a large and excited con- 
course. Ma-kré-kes addressed them with 
passionate appeals to join in his defense 
against government outrage. A magistrate 
was finallysummoned, by whom Ma-kri-kes 
was bound over, on a charge of resisting the 
lawful authorities. When his case after- 
ward came up for trial, it was appealed 
without argument to the Areopagus; but it 
was remanded back to the lower court, 
which has decided against Ma-kré-kes, who 
fs now in prison. In the popular discussions 
on the subject of Ma-kra-kes’s school, his 
disciples and friends defended him boldly, in 
publicand in private. Some of the friends of 
the government condemned the harshness of 
the police, ‘‘ It was not a handsome sight,” 
said one paper, ‘‘ for a policeman to be drag- 
ging a priest by the hair.” 

The excommunication of Ma-kré-kes was 
read publitly in al? the churches on Sunday. 
But he anticipated it by publishing a defiant 
placard the day before. ‘‘ Let them read in 
the churches the composition of their folly, 
that all the world may take knowledge of 
the question; and then we will analyze it in 
the public squares and streets of the city 
and use it asa means of teaching and en- 
lightening the people.” That very Sunday, 
at ten o'clock, he addressed for nearly an 
hour a large assembly in the Square of the 
Constitution, in front of the Palace; and 
through his weekly paper, with frequent 
supplements and extras; through a semi- 
weekly papet in Pirseus, started by one of 
his colleagues, and by public addresses he 
carried op @ vigorous warfare against the 
Synod, , With bitterness of Janguage, 
he gharged its members with bribery, with 
obtaining preferment by jesuitical profes- 
siong,and: «fraudulent election, and with 
other scandalous conduct.) © . 

The ecclesiastics who adhered to Ma-kré- 
kes ‘were son called’ by the Synod to ac- 
count. One was a parish priest, four were 
friar-priests (one of them an army chap- 
lain), and four were monks. After being 
separately questioned on their conduct and 
their adoption of Ma-kré-kes’s views, sen- 
tence was pronounced against them on the 
2ist of February. All were condemned to 
confinement in monasteries for from five to 


ten years. 
ER 


Mr. SpurGEon’s church has just cele- 
brated the'twenty-fifth annfversary of his settle- 
ment over it. When he first became pastor of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle its fortunes were 
atthe lowest ebb, and he preached for some 
time toempty seats. It ts said, though, thai 
he worked as hard whien he preachéd under the 
mont depressing circumstances ashe does now 
under circumstances that should inspire the 
very dullest of men, During these twenty-five 
years of his ministry there haye been added to 
the church nearly nine thousand persons, On 
this occasion be was in one.of his 
feared “When I came to London,” hesald, ‘ I 

esired to keep up the feeling that I was to 
serve God altogether and give myself and all. 
tna Y had aud all that I should ever get en-, 
. nd justto bea gentleman com 

Le ot Bounty of God, Whose liv 

daahalways be found him, whose bread would 
be given him, and whose water would he,sure, -; 
So have.I lived. . I get, sometimes, requests for 
Ioans of hundreds of pounds, under,the sup- 








demned by the French Council of State for 
using the churches as placesin which to excite 

itation against the Government; ‘in ordering 
‘w pastotal attacking the education bill to be 
-zead in. ell.the churches, contrary,to the Con- 
@ordat amd an article of the Penal Code, Pas- 
4orals read in the churches #howld by that 
article be confined exclusively to subjects of 
religions instruction; and if they be directed 
against the Government, the prelate who issues 
the pastoral is liable to punishment. If the far- 
ther charge against the Archbishop be true— 
that he had declared the ministers to be “lions, 
who have fallen on the Church to devour it, 
and have for three months been eating greed- 
ily; but, being incapable of digesting it, they 
will burst from indigestion, like pigs, and the 
Church, more powerful than ever, will resume 
in governmental regions its due place of 
honor’—the Archbishop will be really cited in 
person before the Council of State, and will, 
says The Spectator, probably be punished with a 
short imprisonment. 


-.-The Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly may be briefly characterized by saying 
that it was, like the Assembly of the Northern 
Church, a faithful missionary body. The name 
of the Sustentation Committee was changed to 
“Committee on Home Missions.”” The salaries 
of the secretaries of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions were slightly reduced, at their suggestion, 
and presbyteries were urged to group churches 
under fewer pastors, The old publication dif- 
ficulty came up again; but confidence in the 
Management was expressed. Fourteen minis- 
ters were appointed to attend the next meeting 
of the Presbyterian Alliance, and some dissat-, 
isfaction is expressed because half of them are 
from the Synod of Virginia. A minute on 
dancing was adopted, which probably will 
pot be very effective, as it pleases. both partics 
in the Block case. 

.s Pope Leo XLII has good occasion to rejoice 
in the success of his efforts to harmonize the 
Church. In his Allocution on announcing the 
new cardinals he mentioned as causes of re- 
joicing the public recognition by the Sublime 
Porte of the Chaldaic Patriarch of Babylon; 
the submission of the Bishop of Zaka, of the 
Chaldaic Rite, in Mesopotamia, which virtually 
ends the schism of the Chaldaic Catholics in 
that region; the final resolution of the bitter 
question existing between the Jacobite Her- 
etics and the Syrian Catholics of Mosul, thanks 
to the arbitrage of and intervention with the 
Ottoman Government of the ministers accrei- 
ited thither from France and from England; 
and, lastly, the conversion of the schismatic 
Armenians and their submission to the author. 
ity of the Patriarch, Mgr. Haseun, 


«+e» Lhe Rev. David Macrae, of Gourock, Scot- 
land, having been suspended by the Assembly 
of the Free Church, pending trial for heresy on 
the doctrine of future punishment, the Assem- 
bly appointed a Rev. James Wardrop to fill his 
pulpit. The feeling in Gourock was so strong 
against the action of the Assembly that Mr. 
Wardrop found it very hard to obtain lodgings, 
and several who had engaged their rooms to 
him withdrew them on learning what was his 
business. Mr. Macrae, fearing that his people 
would act indiscreetly, on leaving town wrote 
them to do nothing unconstitutionally, | Mr, 
Wardrop preached, and then declared the act 
of the Assembly, coupling it with the: most 
complimentary language about Mr, Macrae’s 
character and faithfulness to conviction, 


..The Rock gives the following as the in- 
comes of several Church of ‘England societies 
for the last financial year-and for that~of ten 
years since, the latter being represented by the 
figures in brackets: Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, £202,629 [£152,388]; British and Foreign 
Bible Society—free income—£107,386 [£93,898], 
sales £104,141 [£85,819]; Irish Church Mis- 
siop, £21,380 [£24,445]; Soclety for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, £145,240 [£108,182]; So- 
ciety for Promoting the Employment of Addi- 
tional Curates, £74,330 [£55,128]; Society. for 
Promoting Christianity | among the Jews, 
£35,480" [£36,029]; Church — Aid Boctety 
£50,406 (£57,019). -' 
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has been aneene some good work in 
‘Copenhagen,’ Denmark, recently. He has in- 
Vented a new way of ‘‘entertaining”’ at the 
houses of the nobility, which consists in preach- 
ing to them in private parlors and then holding 
private conversations with whoever may wish 
his advice. So far many persons of the highest 
rank and nobility have joined in assisting him 
—Russian princesses, ministers, admirals, com- 
modores, and many military and civil officers. 
He'lias aleopreached acceptably several times 
in the English Chapel in Copenhagen ; once in 
the Methodist church, the pastor translating it 
into Danish; and in other churches of the city. 


.-The Genera] Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland has been considering the matter of 
religious inspection of schools. It has made 
a practice of inspecting the schoola of the 
Church and those conducted by the Public 
Board and giving some grants for religious in- 
struction. The contributions for this purpose 
have fallen off, and half even of the Church 
schools prefer that this inspection shall not be 
expected. It has, therefore, been decided by a 
very small majority to forego it in future. 


...»The Seventh General Council of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church met in Chicago, May 
28th. Presiding Bishop Fallows called the 
Council to order, and Dr. Joseph D. Wilson 
preached the sermon. Thirty-seven clergymen, 
including three bishops, were in attendance, 
besides a full delegation of laymen.’ Dr. Ed- 
ward Wilson was elected secretary. Bishop 
Nicholson was elected presiding bishop for the 
ensuing year. They also voted to confirm the 
Rev. A. 8. Richardson as bishop of a synod in 
England. 


.»..The annual council of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Virginia has passed resolutions ap- 
proving the circular of Bishop Whipple against 
the decoration of churches. The debate was 
very long and exciting. The resolutions say 
the Bishop had the rightful power to issue the 
circular, and that the views and admonitions 
therein expressed ought to be cheerfully 
obeyed. This action banishes flowers and 
altar-clothes from the Church in Virginia. 


--An Episcopalian ‘English clergyman 
preached a few Sundays ago in the Presbyterian 
Kirk of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, and, by the 
special request of the incumbent of the old 
cathedral, recited before his sermon the iden- 
tical Collect—that of the Seventh Sunday after 
Trinity—the giving-out of. which roused the 
wrath of “Jenny Geddes” and caused the 
launching of her stool at the head of the offici- 
eting dean. 


-».-The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have addressed a sort of pastoral fo 
their churches recounting the facts in, the 
murder of one of their ministers in Arkansas 
and the personal abuse of a presiding elder, as 
previously given by us, and tendering sympathy 
with those who thus suffer persecution for the 
sake of God’s despised poor and exhorting the 
brethren in the South to continued fidelity. 


«+.-In the Episcopal Church during the 
five years from May 5th, 1878, to May 5th, 1878, 
there were eighty-five of the clergy deposed, for 
one cause or another, of whom twenty-two 
were deacons. This indicates a considerable 
degree of dissatisfaction with the work on the 
part of a large number of those who have 
entered upon it. . 


...A deaf and dumb man of twenty-one was 
baptized by immersion, with fifty others, May 
25th, in Petersburg, Va., by the Rev. Henry 
Williams ; and as he came out of the water he 
is said to have exclaimed “Thank God!” 
though he has remained dumb ever since. We 
do not see that ‘much store is set on the 
miracle. 


....The Bassein (Burmah) Karen Christians 
have set about raising twenty rupees a member 
(ten dollars) for the endowment of their 
academy. We think we have heard of Vir- 
ginia Baptists unsuccessfully trying to raise 
one dollar apiece for an educational institu- 
tion. t 


.-The report of the Congregational Pub- 
Wébing, Society shows that its receipts from 
“gales the past year have been $58,056,185. dona 
tions, $814.24; otherwise, including balance, 

$9,481.50. Total, $68,301.93. Expenditures for 
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Mews of the Week. 


Tas House Committee on Appropriations 
have adopted the Army Appropriation Bill, in 
accordance with the programme marked out by 
the Democratic caucus. The sixth section of 
the vetoed bill is omitted, and in lieu thereof 
the following is inserted: ‘‘ That no money ap- 
propriated by this act is appropriated or shall 
be paid for the subsistence, equipment, trans- 
portation, or compensation of any portion of 
the Army of the United States to be used as a 
police force to keep the peace at the polls at 
any election held within any state.”” A motion 
made by Mr. Baker, of Indiana, to strike out 
this clause was rejected by a party vote, and 
the chairman was directed to report the bill to 
the House. 


+..-The steamer “Faraday”? commenced 
loading the new French Atlantic cable on the 
10th, and will sail from England in about a 
week. The shore ends and the Brest and 
Scilly connection will be laid first. The ‘ Fara- 
day” willthen return to the Thames for the 
deep-sea cable, which is being manufactured as 
rapidly as possible. The route for this cable 
will be by the way of Brest, the Island of St. 
Pierre, off the south coast of Newfoundland 
and Cape Cod. It is expected that the line 
will be open for business before Autumn. 





...-.The Senate Committee on Finance, by a 
vote of 4to 3, have postponed the considera- 
tion of the Warner Silver Bill until next Decem- 
ber. Messrs. Bayard, Kernan, Allison, and 
Ferry voted to postpone, and Messrs. Beck, 
Voorhees, and Jones, of Nevada, voted against 
postponement. Messrs. Morrill and Wallace 
were paired, the latter being against postpone- 
ment and the former in favor of it. 


-..-The strike among the workmen in the 
timber trade which began at Sundswall, Swe- 
den, at the end of May, has now, according to 
a telegram received at Lloyds, extended to all 
the leading ports of the Soderhamm district on 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Some ten thousand men 
were idle at last accounts. The government is 
taking precautionary measures against acts of 
violence by the strikers. 

..»-The Australian and European Bank of 
Melbourne, the suspension of which is an- 
nounced, was a joint stock company. Its 
nominal capital was £600,000, of which £150,- 
000 were paid up. The deposits are estimated 
at about £500,000. At the half-yearly meeting 
of the directors, last month, a dividend of eight 
per cent. per annum was declared. 


...-As to the war between Chili and Peru, it 
is said that the German Government has de- 
cided to address the other European govern- 
ments on the subject of the improper and in 
some cases inhuman manner in which the war 
in South America is carried on by the belliger- 
ent states, and to suggest joint interference. 


..-At St. Petersburg an ukase has been 
issued instructing the Minister of Finance to 
issue a 5 per cent. internal Joan at 924, for the 
nominal amount of 300,000,000 of roubles, to 
cover the expenses of the late war. German 
bankers have advanced considerable sums to 
Russia on account of the loan, 


.-»-ln Germany the dissensions between the 
agricultural and manufacturing groups of the 
Protectionists in the Reichstag have been com- 
promised by an agreement to raise the duty on 
grain to eighty pfennings and to reduce the 
duty on fron to eighty pfennings. 


.-»-1t is reported that Gen, Charles F. Man- 
derson, of Nebraska, isto succeed Secretary 
McCrary in the Cabinet. 
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ALLEGAN, MicuH., Feb. 11th, 1879. 


the receipt of this letter. e lieve this 
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that it was not intended to apply to Lgn- 
caster County... But we, thought we, would 
‘wait for another primary election. It has 
just taken place, and we are interested to 
see the accounts in the local papers. — 

‘We turn first to The New Fra, from 
which we have quoted the denials.given 
above. This time its candidates have been 
defeated, and it has changed its tone ma- 
terially. This is what it says; 


‘In declaring that the scenes witnessed 
at the primary election in this city on Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening were a d 
to the Republican party, we are simply ex- 
pons the oy) of wrens, — wpe 

a@ proper re, Or propriety and de- 
cency. And, if this thing is not y eforéied, 
it requires no prophet to foreshadow the re- 
sult which must come, sooner or later, to 
the Republican organization, As soon as 
respectable and quiet, order - loving citizens 
feel that they cannot participate in a prim- 
ary meeting without the safety of 
their persons or subject ves to in- 
sult from paid bummers, inflamed with beer 
and whisky, they will either stay at home 
from all elections or seek new alliances. 
. . . The elections inthe seventh and 
eighth wards on Saturday were an outrage 
upon common decency ; and, if there is any 
disposition in the Board of Return Judges 
to save the aa from the most damning 
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LANCASTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


In the shire-town of Lancaster County, 
Pa., He buried the bones of James Buchanan 
and of Thaddeus Stevens. What is mortal 
of the former is shaded by overarching 
trees in a fair resting-place in the suburbs 
of the city, The latter sleeps, according to 
his own direction, in a less beautifu) com- 
mon. burying-ground, surrounded by city 
blocks, the only cemetery, he said, where a 
Negro had the equal rights which he labored 
to givethem. Lancaster is the seat of the 
flourishing college and theological seminary 
of the Reformed Church, and the County fs 
peopled by intelligent citizens, largely 
farmers and mostly of American birth. The 
County and the congressional district are 
overwhelmingly Republican in politics. 

A few weeks ago, in pursuance of our 
plan to expose the abomination of bribery 
becoming too prevalent in our country, we 
published an article from ‘* Practical Pol- 
iticlan,” in which, with no mention of 
localities, political parties, or persons, 
was described the rottenness of politics 


in a certain region. in one. of our Middle 
States. The story was a most disgraceful 
one. It was stated that one party in 


the county had an overwhelming majority, 


and that the only contest was to secure 
its mominations. These nominations, it 
was declared, were made by elections, sim- 
ilar to ordinary elections, to which, by 


special statute, the ordinary laws applied 
to punish bribery.. The unblushing cor- 


ruption which, nevertheléss, existed was. 


described. 
A Philadelphia paper declared that. the 


stench in the nostrils of the people.” 


“A carnival of fraud and rowdyism!” 
Why, these are the very words for using 
which our correspondent, only a short 
two weeks bocfre, was called a ‘‘ credulous 
dunce” and a ‘‘gudgeon of the first 
water,” The character of the election 
has pot altered; the corruptign is no more 
this, year than last. . Indeed, in one or two 
districts. in which the vote, fraudulently 
made up by purchased Democrats and 
minors, is largely in excess of the total Ré- 
publican voting population, we notice that 
the excess is leas than last year. The only 
difference is that in the election of last year 
The New Hvra’s faction was victorious, and so 
the assertion that it was ‘‘a carnival of 
fraud” could only come from a “dunce” 
and a “‘gudgeon”; while this year that 
faction. is defeated, and, it repeats the 
** gudgeon’s” language. 

Here, then, is a confessed case of popular 
bribery which we can locate. For our own 
purposes, we are glad that the exposure hap- 
pens to come in a case of corruption in the 
ranks of the party which, we support heart- 
ily; for we shall not be charged with parti- 
san malice in denouncing it. We beg all 
honorable and patriotic. citizens .of Lancas- 
ter County to consider it their first political 
duty to break down utterly these corrupt 
rings and make their managers as infamous 
as they are contemptible. Honest men of 
Lancaster, will you not denounce, and de- 
nounce loudly and without -measure, until 
it shall be considered @ lasting shame for a 
iman to buy or sell for a paltry dollar a citi- 
zen’s most precious privilege? 

But especially to the Christian churches 
of Lancaster County would we look to dé 
their duty... It is extremely probable that 
scores of those who have been guilty of this 
grossa sin of bribery and corruption are 


pastors, do their duty? Will, the church 


‘turning away from the simple work of the 
Gospel” to attend to this matter. Right- 
eousness is the best gospel. It is against such 
jevils that the Church fs to set up her ban- 
ner.._.For what says the Word of such cor- 
ruption? ‘‘ Judgment is turned away back- 
4 ward, and justice standeth afar off; for 


description fitted Lancaster County; but} truth is fallen in the street, and equity 


one of the Republican papers of Lancaster, . Yea, 
which represented the wing of the. party | that departeth from 


victorious in the last 
our correspondent was *‘ a 


‘a gudgeon of the first class,” and that the 
‘ perfect carnival ef fraud” spoken of ‘by |. 
him ‘“‘had an existence only in the jocose 


noddle of his informant.” 


We might have beef fnolined, after these 
denialse—without passing Judgment on their 
good taste—either to deny endorsement of 
our correspondent’s account or to suggest 


cannot, enter. truth faileth; and he 

evil maketh himself 

@ prey; and the Lord saw it, and i dis 
him that there was no 


Him. It may rend churches. Very repu- 
table men may be parties to this bribery ; pos- 
sibly men ja high office. Almost certainly 
in city and country churches there are not a 
few who nave sold their votes for a few 





members of these churches. Will the 


officers of the churches do their duty? 
Will the pastors denounce the sin’ plainly 
from their pulpits, and will the churches 
take prompt and severe action? It is not 
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shillings or atax receipt. Church discipline 
‘is a farce if it shall not be ppliedijto ; 
thesé meg. . Thiérejismo power like: that 
the Church to brand these sins with disgrace, 
Will the Lancaster County churches do 
itheir duty? 

“MALICE “,FORETHOUGHT.” 

‘Some -wiseacres in legal matters have 
claimed ,that,. the , Pocasset.. murder.ds not 
really murder at all in the criminal sense. 
Their theory is not that Freeman and his 
wife were actually insane when killing their 
child, and hence penally irresponsible for 
their conduct; but that they did the deed 
without malice aforethought. It is admitted 
that they killed their child, and that they 
intended the killing; and yet the act is not 
murder, because it was done on religious 
grounds—not from any hatred or evil pur- 
pose toward the child, but from the belief 
that the killing was required by a divine 
command, and that God would give his 
sanction thereto by restoring the child to 
life... The killing was rea] and was intend- 
ed; but not murderous in its reasons, not 
with malice aforethought, 

This reasoning proceeds, ypon an entirely 
false assumption as to what is meant by the 
phrase ‘‘ malice aforethought,” alike in the 
common law and statutory use of the 
phrase, The ‘‘malice” referred to is the 
intention or purpose to kill a human being; 
and such intention, when preggding the act 
of killing, makes it ‘‘aforethought.” Mr. 
Broom, in his ‘‘ Commentaries on the Com- 
mon Law,” 4th ed., p. 919, says: ‘All 
homicide is presumed to be malicious until 
the contrary is shown, so that any hom- 
icide will, in legal contemplation, amount 
to murder, unless where justified by the 
command or permission of the law, excused 
on the ground of accident or because done 
in self-preservation, or alleviated into man- 
slaughter by concomitant circumstances,” 
In Abbott’s “New York Digest,” Vol. III, 
p. 593, it is said: ‘‘ Every willful-and inten- 
tional taking of the life of a human being, 
without a justifiable cause, is murder 
at common law, if done with delib- 
eration and not in the heat of pas 
bion; and legal malice is always implied 
in such cases.” It is further said that to 
constitute murder ‘‘ there must be an actual 
intent to kill,” and that ‘‘such intent may 
be formed the instant before the act is com- 
mitted, and may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstances of the case,” Bouvier, in his 
‘Law Dictionary,” says that malice, in the 
sense of the law, is ‘‘ the doing of a wrong- 
ful act intentionally, without just cause or 
excuse,” and that ‘‘ malice exists when the 
party evinces an intention to commit the 
crime.” In Dozier, The State, 26 Ga., 
156, and in The State ». Schoenwald, 
81 Mo., 147, it was held that ‘‘malice is a 
deliberate intention uniawfully to take 
away the life of a fellow-creature.” In 
Revel o. The State, 26 Ga., 275, and in The 
State ». Decklotes, 19 Iowa, 447, it was held 
that ‘ill-will toward the deceased person- 
ally is not necessary to constitute murder.” 
In The State o. Brown, 12 Minn., 538, it 
was held that ‘‘the mere fact of killing is 
\presumed to be intentional. and, malicious,” 
In The People », Clark,.7N. Y. (8 Seld.), 
885, it was held that “‘ homicide with intent 
to kill is murder, though the intent be 
formed but an instant before striking the 
blow.” 

These authorities abundantly settle the 


with ‘‘mali¢e aforethought” is the unlaw- 


provided the killing be unlawful. Such an 
intention will be inferred where the action 
evinces a reckless disregard of human life, 
as when a man shoots a gun into a crowd of 
persons and kills one of them. 

Now, the law of Massachusetts which 
has been violated by this Pocasset murder 
provides, in chap. 160, sect. 1, that ‘‘ murder 


| malice aforethought, or in the commission of 
or attempt to commit any.crime punishable 
with death or imprisonment for life, or com- 
mitted with extreme atrocity or cruelty, is 
murder in the first degtee.” In the first 
clause of this statute the action of Freeman 
and his wife: in killing their child is clearly 
described. The killing was with ‘ malice 
aforethought.” That is to say, the killing 
was not accidental or justifiable by the laws 








that killing a human being) 


ful and intentional killing of such a being. | 
The intention constitutes the legal malice, , 


committed with deliberately premeditated |, 


of that state; but was intended, and the acts 
adapted, to; produce. the , result..were done. 
If it were “deliberately premeditated,” as 
seems to have been the fact, then the stat- 
utory crime committed was murder in 
the first degree. Deliberate premeditation 
and intention to kill a human being, fol- 
lowed by actual killing, when not author- 
ized by law, constitute in Massachusetts 
murder of the highest grade, and to it the 
death penalty is annexed, 

The legislature of New York State in 1873 
(see Session Laws, chap, 644) provided that 
the killing of a human being, when not man- 
slaughter or excusable or justifiable homicide, 
shall be murder in the first degree, ‘‘ when 
perpetrated from a deliberate and premed- 
itated design to effect the death of the per- 
son killed or of any huthan being.” This 
is substantially the same as the first clause 
of the law of Massachusetts, as above 
quoted. One of the definitions of murder 
in the first degree given in the statutes of 
Connecticut is that of ‘‘ willful, deliberate, 
and premeditated killing” of a human 
being. ‘‘ Deliberate and premeditated kill- 
ing” is one of the forms in which the same 
offense is described in the statutes of New 
Hampshire. Such killing, unless brought 
within the exceptions which the law makes, 
is with ‘‘ malice aforethought.” 

These statutes do not and manifestly 
cannot, with any safety to human society, 
inquire into the reasons which lead to the 
legal ‘‘ malice aforethought.” They have 
nothing to do with these reasons, whether 
they arise from a perverted conscience, 
or from the hope of gain, or from simple 
animosity of feeling. The malice exists 
when and where the deadly intention exists, 
if followed by the act which carries it into 
effect. Itisthe act of intentional killing 
which the law, without reference to its 
reasons, undertakes to prevent by punish- 
ment. The proper protection of society 
would very speedily be withdrawn if the 
criminality of such killing could be cured 
by good motives or by any motives. Fa- 
patics who commit murder because they are 
fanatics and to carry out their mistaken 
ideas must, unless their fanaticism amounts 
to legal insanity, be regarded as murderers. 
Any pretended warrant from God for the 
crime cannot have a moment’s standing in a 
court of justice. Human tribunals. can 
take no cognizance of such warrants. They 
do not cancel legal responsibility in a court 
of law. There is neither law nor reason for 
claiming that Freeman should not be sen- 
tenced to death for a murder committed 
with ‘‘ malice aforethought.” 


GARRISON’S CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Methodist ministers of Boston had 
before them last week a series of resolutions 
extolling Mr. Garrison’s character, which 
they passed, after several hours’ warm dis- 
cussion. The character given to him in 
these resolutions was so high and the praise 
so unstinted as to call forth strong opposi- 
tion from a number of members, who 
thought that it would be an injury to apply 
such language to one who had never con- 
nected himself with the Church in any of its 
branches and who had often denounced it 
in unmeasured terms for its complicity with 
oppression. 

We acknowledge, for our own part, an 
‘uneasy and pained feeling when we remem- 
ber that this great philanthropist kept him- 
self aloof from the Church. Believing, as 
we do most earnestly, that the world’s great 
blessing should come through the Church, 
and that the man makes a great mistake 
who will not connect himself with it, we 
are extremely sorry that one so pure, 50 
sweet, so earnest, so devoted to the service 
of God and man should have held aloof 
from it. We believe it was a very, very 
great mistake. But we are shamed into 
silence when we are asked to denounce Mr. 
Garrison for his position of apparent hos 
tility. : 

What was it that made Mr. Garrison 4 
.“come-outer”? Nothing else than the 
Chureh’s own delinquency. Why did he 
_denounce the Church in no measured terms? 
Because the Church deserved denunciation. 
, Let one.go back to the days from 1630 to 
1840, . Let him recall how supinely satisfied 
‘the Church was. to allow. the horrid system 
,of the sum of al] villanies to remain unat 
\ tacked. in. our land.. Let him remember: 
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madeup of slaveholders, ‘the Chufth tap- 
tured by the system and made its bulwark; 
fiéw in the North the great divines, the 
theological professors, the honored ministers 
and teachers of the Church were content to 
let slavery remain, or were forward even to 
defend. it; how subservient Northern states- 
men, who made themselves tools of the 
South, were courted and flattered by the 
Church; and how the Church joined with 
Saten-in abusing and mobbing those who 
lifted their voice for freedom. Let him 
recall all this, and then let him, 
if he dare, forget his shame for the 
Church’ long enough to reproach the man 
whom ‘the Church’s own fault drove to 
denounce it. What if he did go too far? 
He did not go so far to the right as the 
Church went to the left. It is a less pitiful 
sight to see that young prophet even cursing 


the Church, like Isaiah or Malachi, for. its : 


oppressions, than to see the Church turned 
traitor to God’s poor, and with its horns of 
iron and its lying spirits smiting on the 
cheek the‘ Micaiahs of the Lord. Garrison 
not a Christian? Perhaps not; but in that 
case the Church was Antichrist. Before us, 
as we write, there lies a precious memento 
of those days, an unprinted letter, written 
in 1834, by a young wife to her mother, 
telling how in her own husband’s meeting- 
house, in old Plymouth County, in one 
of the very few orthodox churches in the 
country that then could be opened to 
an ‘ Abolitionist,” one of the leaders in 
the anti-slavery crusade of those days was 
mobbed in the very house of God, on Sun- 
day night; and escaped at peril of his life 
through a howling crowd, with the defense 
of that young mother holding his arm on 
one side and a gray-haired clergyman on 
the other. When we recall how low the 
Church had sunk in those days, we restrain 
our condemnation if Mr. Garrison did some- 
times use the language of the prophets in 
denouncing it, even as in Bible words he 
then called the Constitution ‘‘an agreement 
with death and a covenant with Hell” 
And it is to his credit that, when at last both 
the Church and the state awoke to see the 
sin of slavery, he ceased to denounce them. 
‘*Can you,” it was asked of him at a great 
public meeting in New York, just after the 
Proclamation of Emancipation—“‘can you, 
who have so often thus denounced the Con- 
stitution of the Government, now support 
it?” ‘* Yes,” he replied, amid’ thunders of 
cheers. ‘‘ Now that Death and Hell have 
seceded, I have no quarrel with the Consti- 
tution.” And he had no further quarrel 
with the Church, 

We are sorry that Mr. Garrison's intensity 
led him too far. The Church awoke faster 
than he imagined, Its influence, at last, 
was aroused and was irresistible. There 
were other men who worked within the 
Church and within political movements, 
who accomplished through organized meth- 
ods what he simply proclaimed ought to be 
done. They were more judicious and, we 
believe, more effective. It was in their way, 
and not in Mr. Garrison’s, that the work was 
done. But there can be no question of the 
purity and simplicity and godly faithfulness 
of Mr. Garrison’s long and self-denying 
labors. We turn to the Sermon on the 
Mount and read the Beatitudes, and we 
repeat: ‘“Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

aa 
CONSERVATIVES AND STAL- 
WARTS. 


In 1872 Mr. Greeley, Secretary Schurz, 
and generally all who were then known as 
Liberal Republicans adopted the theory 
that the true policy toward the. South was 
conciliation, and that in this respect the ad- 
ministration of General Grant had been 
largely a failure. It was too stern to be 
wise. Rutherford B. Hayes implied as 
much in his letter accepting his nomination 
for President. His idea was that a conserv- 
ative and gentle course toward the South 
is the true method of dealing with the so- 
called Southern question. He has not been 
reckoned among ‘‘ stalwart” Republicans at 
all, and by the latter has been at times sharp- 
ly and, as we think, unjustly denounced. 
Mr. Foster, the present Republican nominee 
for the governor of Ohio; has hitherto been 
regarded as a man of the sametype. His 
Position has been among the conservatives, 


aud:not the “stalwarts.” And even Gen. 


eral Garfield ‘has belonged to the same 


School of politicians.’ Thesemen have been ’ 





the représetitatives of ideas’ that were not in’ 
exact harmony’ with those’ held by ‘the 
Conklings, the Blaines, the Chandlers, and’ 
others of similar views. ‘Republicans have 
been divided into conservative and “‘stal- 
wart” Republicans, and at times it has 
been somewhat difficult to, make them work 
together against the common foe. 


Mr. Foster, however, hitherto’ a Republic- 
an of the conservative and liberal type, 
alluding, in his addtess to the convention 
that nominated him, to the controversy be- 
tween the President and Congress, said: 
‘It has united the party. Weare no more 
conservatives and. stalwarts. We are all 
stalwarts now.” That is to say, the con- 
servatives, so called, have all disappeared, 
and all become stalwarts. The'ideas which 
the latter have persistently held have be- 
come those of the former. The conserva- 
tives have gone over to the stalwarts, and 
thus the Republican party is now thorough- 
ly united—more so than it has been for sev- 
eral years past. There is no doubt that 
such is the present fact, and that the events 
of the last few weeks have contributed to 
bring this fact into prominence and give it 
a definite and tangible form. All sections 
of the party and all its representative men 
have been drawn together into a solid and 
compact unification of ideas and policy. 
The President and his Cabinet are in thor- 
ough. accord with the party that elected 
him. General Garfield, who has not been 
regarded as a stalwart, in his speech endors- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Foster, said: 
‘‘You can make no class of stalwarts, for 
we are all stalwarts.” 

The plain truth is that Republicans, what- 
ever may have been their former differences 
and collisions among themselves, now see 
eye to eye as perfectly as they did during 
the war. The ‘‘stalwarts,” who a short 
time since denounced the President, now 
thoroughly support him; and, indeed, the 
President himself has become a “‘ stalwart.” 
The doctrine and the ideas of his veto mes- 
sages are in the fullest harmony with those 
of Senator Blaine. This change is not with- 
out its cause; and it is not necessary to 
think long or look far to find that cause. 
The Democracy in the North and the “‘ solid 
South” have, especially since Democrats 
have. acquired control of both houses of 
Congress, revived issues that were supposed 
to be settled during the reconstruction 
period. The old heresy of state rights again 
shows its head. Many of the laws enacted 
to secure the proper results of the war and 
give practical effect to the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution are sought to be 
repealed. The Democrats in both houses of 
Congress have conspired together to sweep 
all the federal election laws that were 
enacted to guard alike the purity and free- 
dom of the ballot-box at elections for rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The President's 
control over the army for the preservation 
of the public peace has been assailed by 
proposed legislation which, but for his veto, 
would have been a success. An effort 
has been made to cripple the Govern- 
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ment’s power to defend its own officers’ 


in the discharge of their duties, by the re- 
moval of causes from state to federal courts. 
Political riders tacked on to necessary ap- 
propriation bills have been flung at the 
President, with the threat of starving the 
Government if he ventured to exercise the 
veto power. 

Such is the spectacle that Democracy has 
presented to the country, especially since 
the commencement of the extra session of 
Congress. It is a spectacle of old issues re- 
vived by the Democrats and of exploded 
heresies returning to lifeagain.: All Repub- 
lican attempts at conciliation seem to have 
been of no effect. The Republican party 
cannot live at the South, and under Dem- 
ocratic rule Republicans cannot vote freely 
there. Itis in such facts and events that 
we find the true reason why the Republican 
conservatives have become ‘‘ stalwarts.” 
We cannot doubt that Mr. Greeley, if he 
were living, would see the reason, and him- 
self be a ‘‘stalwart” Republican. Theoret- 
ically, it is not desirable that the politics of 
this country should assume the sectional 
form; yet the policy pursued by the Democ- 
racy of the South, supplemented by that of 


‘the North, practically compels the Repub- 


lican' North ‘and West to buckle on the 
armor and vote down this sectforial Democ. 








racy: ‘Phe old question ‘0: i! stpremacy* 
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of the National: Government is again “a 
living issue ‘and’ ‘will’ enter largely into the 
next Presidential electién. ‘If armies are 
not needed to suppress a rebellion, voters’ 
will be needed to crush ‘out a theory which 

once led to the greatest rebellion of history. 

Republicans must supply these voters. 


Efitorial Notes, 


Woutp it now be offensive to suggest that 
there is a concerted: movement now being car- 
ried on to have a new creed or catechism pre- 
pared, such as would be appropriate to be used 
as a test of fellowship among Congregational- 
ists, if it should be desirable to apply such a 
test? For suggesting, some months ago, that 
there were signs abroad of a plan to tighten 
the bonds generally we were made the victim 
of considerable seyere abuse, which warns us 
to be careful now. But now that about the 
time that The Congregationalist publishes its 
score of articles from as many writers .in 
favor of a new catechism the Ohio Con- 
ference has the proposition urged upon 
it, and urged successfully; and now that 
this is followed by the adoption by the 
Michigan Conference of resolutions of the 
same sort one is tempted to ask whether 
the plan of a campaign is not being developed 
the object of which is to draw the lines tighter 
and to correct laxity of belief. The proposi- 
tion now is to memorialize the National Coun- 
cil to appoint a committee to draft such a cat- 
echism which shall not be obligatory (of course, 
not), but only recommended as expressing the 
judgment (of course, nothing more) of the Na- 
tional Council as to what Congregationalists 
believe. It is remarkable that in Ohio and in 
Michigan, we believe, both conservative and 
liberal Congregationalists agreed, though from 
different motives. A correspondent writes us 
that the motives expressed in Mr. Brand’s 
paper before the Ohio Convention were not 
those of The Congregationalist, which rejoices 
that laxity of belief will thus be corrected. 
We are glad to have study and thought given 
the theological creeds, if they are not made 
standards. We also confess ourselves amused 
at the respectful way in which these state con- 
ferences are learning to memorialize the Nation- 
al Council. That is one indication of the 
progress of Congregationaliem in its effort, as 
Dr. Bacon says, to be “like the [denomijna- 
tions around” it. It is fast finding a use to 
put its new-fangled Council to. It is not long 
since The Congregationalist and Dr. Dexter were 
very.cold toward the Council. Now he is quite 
converted to it and is on three of its standing 
committees. It will be a denomination yet, in 
apite of Dr. Bacon. 





We have a suspicion that not only is Tas 
INDEPENDENT “ papistical,’’ but also Professor 
Patton, and Judge Drake, and Dr. Prime, and 
the whole of the General Assembly. Especial- 
ly Dr. Prime. Dr. Prime has the reputation of 
being very strongly ‘anti-papistical. And he 
makes a show of it. But that may be a jesu- 
itical trick, and there is some evidence to prove 
it. Professor Patton had brought in a report 
quite favorable to the Papists, which heartily 
reeognized that Anti-Christ, that synagogue of 
Satan, that scarlet woman as a part of the true 
Church of Christ. It was more than the As- 
sembly could stand, and Dr. Prime, with his 
quick wit, saw the emergency, and immediate- 
ly jumped up and declared himself against the 
report. He did not, however, press the matter 
to avote ; but allowed it to stand over until the 
next day, and meanwhile Dr. White and Judge 
Drake and Professor Patton and himself con- 
cocted another resolution, which seemed to 
call the Romish, papistical synagogue the very 
Anti-Christ, but which reslly only used these 
bad words of its “‘ hierarchy,” and which real- 
ly ina parenthesis confessed that it isa real 
part of the true Church. To cap the climax, 
Dr. Prime allowed Professor Patton to make 
another long speech in favor of his own re- 
port, and, without answering it, allowed the 
vote to be taken under the influence of that 
speech. Really, without knowing it, the Assem- 
bly clearly teaches that those people over 
whom the “‘ hierarchy”’ has “ usurped control” 
form ‘“ alarge part of the Church of Christ’ / If 
80, its baptism is valid. What could show 
more signs of jesuitical design? We. do not 
like to assert that Dr. Prime iss Jesuit in dis- 
guise—indeed, we would naturally not make 
public any knowledge which The Presbyterian 
may think we have privately acquired; but 
we really are inclined to suspect that in his 
own true heart, if a'Jesuit has one, Dr. Prime 


- really believes that a larger ‘‘ part of Christ’s 


Church” is in the Popish than im the Presby- 
terian fold. 


Ir is not often that, in following a thought 
which may be expressed, we allow ourselves to 
be diverted by any infelicities of rhetoric. It 
is not a serious mind that {s likely to be taken 





up by the ignorant oddities of a well-meant’ 
Negro sermon. But when the path of thought” 
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one is pursuing dwindles to a squirrel-track 
and runs up a tree, he may be pardoned for 
gazing at the tree insome bewilderment. Here 
is The Presbyterian beginning a page-long ed- 
itorial by the declaration that Tus LypErenp- 
Ent is ‘‘ consistently wrong,’’ and we follow its 
argument to see what it means. It has hardly 
begun to talk about ‘“‘the sham popery of St. 
Clement” when it brings us up standing in the 
following style: 

“ the E Ch eli to 

eeneaniaeaaee " aufting, ste {ot 
grace by ordination], then by the eternal logic of 
the human mind and soul, alike in and 
evil, the result will be what she is now tor- 
mented with in St. Clement’s. The snake will 
crawl out of the self-made nest of rubbish 
lodged among her living members.” 
We wish, but fail to understand it. Did the 
snake make the nest or did the nest make it- 
self? And how is this “self-made nest of rub- 
bish connected with the “ drifting plank,”’ or 
is it the same thing, or has it, after “‘ drifting,” 
got “lodged”? And how does “ rubbish” 
happen to get ‘lodged’ among “living mem- 
bers’? To change The Presbyterian’s oath, ‘“‘by 
the eternal” rhetoric, we do not understand it 
at all. 


Tue Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
is now holding its annual session in Newark, 
N.J. The chief subject of importance before 
the Assembly is the condition of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, burdened with a very heavy 
debt. They can do little else than resolve to 
pay the debt and demand greater liberality of 
their churches. But it is easier to make the de- 
mand than to enforce it; and it can hardly be 
questioned that this unfortunate state of things 
is one of the considerations that make it easy 
to raise the question of consolidation at a time 
not far distant with some other church. We 
doubt not the American Board, from which the 
Reformed Board some years ago withdrew two 
excellent missions (those of Arcot, India, and 
Amoy, China), to which has since been added 
one in Japan, would gladly welcome back the 
Reformed churches to its fellowship of Chris- 
tian labor; but ecclesiastical considerations 
would tend more to a union with the Presbyte- 
rians. [f both parties could agree to put 
Heidelberg and Westminster on an equal foot- 
ing—or, better still, to rest on one Bible—their 
union would be an occasion of devout thank- 
fulness to God. 





SrmncE recovering from the dazing effect of 
trying to understand that “self-made nest of 
rubbish,” and of wondering whether the “ liv- 
ing members ” among which it got “lodged” 
would not be benefited by the snake’s crawling 
out of it, we have again searched about to dis- 
cover whether a path of thought developed 
itself beyond the squirrel-track and the tree. 
We discover it speedily; for there follow some 
good quotations from THe INDEPENDENT, and 
then some questions, like this: ‘‘Is Tas Inpr- 
PENDENT sailing under true colors? Is it a 
papistical sheet?” “Is Tae INDEPENDENT 
Protestant or Papist?’” Now, why should we 
tell? We may be a whole college of Jesuits in 
disguise. Who knows? In that case, we can- 
not be expected to own it up. That would not be 
“papistical.” We must keep the fact a secret for 
the present, and an indulgence will be gladly 
granted, you know, good Presbyterian, to allow 
us to seem to bow down a little longer in the 
temple of the Rimmon of Protestantism. But, 
whether we be Protestant or Papist, let us be 
allowed to say thatthe principle on which The 
Presbyterian denies charity and fellowship to 
those not of {ts own faith will require some 
examination. It says: 

“ All untruth {fs horrible to candid minds. 
Only those who are so discolored that they call 
black white and white black can be indiffer- 
ent, 

We venture to assert that not all untruth {s 
horrible to candid minds. A high Presbyterian 
authority states that they differ in their hein- 
ousness ; for, while some “ strike at the vitals 
of religion,” others “‘ arise from the weakness 
of the human understanding and are nor likely 
to do much injury.” That last sort is not 
“horrible,” according to the Discipline. It 
can be endured, and to quote about it the last 
verses of the Revelation is not pertinent. It 
may be true, as 7he Presbyterian says, that it is 
“(a mere commonplace in ecclesiastical organ- 
ization ; that existence is the result and expon- 
ent of likemindedness in doctrine and practice 
and of supplementary action among its mem- 
bers, whereby life can work through known 
channels, producing as much uniformity as 
among the children of a family.” But “‘eccle- 
siastical organization ’’ may require very mean 
tests of likemindedness. You must not wear 
crape, say the Tunkers. And Christ forbids 
such tests and will not enforce them as condi- 
tions of admission to Heaven. 


We hope to find in the minutes of the Ver- 
mont Convention, which is fn session this 
week, somé utterance similar to the rule of the 
Presbyterian Church in its Book of Discipline, 
chap. v, sec. 7: “The prosecutor of a minister 
shall be previously warned that, if he fafl to 
prove the charges, he nrust himself’be censured’ 
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ad & slanderér of the Gospel ministry, {2 pro- | 
portion tothe malignancy or rashness that shall 
appear in the prosecution.” We much ap- 
prove this declaration. We are Presbyterian 
to that extent. We think this an elementary 
Geclaration of moral principle. Moreover, the 
utterance seems to us very timely and neces- 
sary for our protection against dangerous 
tendencies. & 

P. 8.—It occurs to us to remark, with refer- 
ence to the timely action above suggested, 
that we have no individual casein mind. In- 
deed, we are not aware that there is any par- 
ticular person to whom the timely axiom 
applies. We are meditating and our mind is 
on the fature. 

P. P. 8.—On further consideration, it occurs 
to us that it may seem unnecessary to declare 
for buncombe’s sake principles that have no 
application. 


THERE was one curious episode in the dis- 
cussion of theological liberty in the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland which was, at 
least, amusing. It was after the proposals had 
been adopted to amend the subscription 
réquired to the Standards, so as to allow on 
several points a difference of faith, from what, 
to speak mildly, stands on the face of the 
Westminster Confession, and after Mr. Macrae 
had presented his motion that on the subject of 
the eternity of punishment equal liberty should 
be allowed, and while a committee was sitting 
on his case to decide whether he should be 
tried for his heretical utterances before them, 
that he found time between the long sessions 
of the committee with him to come into the 
Assembly and proposed that the learned Pro- 
fessor Calderwood, who had opened the de- 
fense against him, and who had, however, been 
careful to speak of the heinousness of sin, and 
not at all of its endlessness, should haye a 
committee to sit on his theology and examine 
if it were in harmony with the Standards of 
the Church, Of course, the Assembly denied 
the motion. 


Tax Tunker Brethren, of Southern Ohio, have 
been holding a district meeting, at which a ques- 
tion of baptism was asked and answered as to 
which we should think there could be no doubt. 
It related to the practice, recently introduced, 
of dipping the applicant so rapidly as to give no 
time for thought or breath. As the dipping 
has to be done three times, itis evident that 
not only should the candidate be allowed in- 
tervals to hear the name of the Person of the 
Trinity that shall be pronounced, but also to 
recover sufficient breath not to suffer 
strangulation. We are pleased that the 
meeting condemned this practice, which pos- 
sibly had its origin in the rivalry. to see who 
could offer the best proof that the disciples 
had time enough to baptize all their converts 
on the Day of Pentecost. As to another decis- 
fon of the meeting we are more in doubt, The 
query being made “whether it was in har- 
mony with the Gospel for brethren to wear 
crape on their sleeves when acting as pall- 
bearers,” it was decided in the negative, We 
have on several occasions examined specimens 
of crape, and have been unable to see anything 
in it not in harmony with the Gospel. We 
would like further light on the subject, 


Ts bitter struggle which has been in prog- 
ress for some weeks among Ohio Democrats as 
to their candidate for governor ended last 
week in the nomination of Gen. Ewing. The 
Thurman Democrats were opposed to the re- 
nomination of Governor, Bishop, and wanted 
Gen. Rice for their candidate. The Tilden 
Democrats, on the other hand, favored Gov- 
ernor Bishop and were opposed to Gen. Rice. 
The former, seeing that they could not nomin- 
ate their favorite, made a stampede in favor of 
Gen, Ewing, and thus gave him the nomina- 
tion. The Greenbackers of Ohio also held 
their convention at the same place and on the 
same day, and put an entire state ticket into 
the field, headed by Gen. Platt as their candidate 
forgovernor. This, added to the nomination of 
the Hon. Charles Foster by Republicans the 
week before, probably completes the business 
of candidate making for the fall campaign in 
Ohio, If these three tickets remain in the 
field, and the Republicans in conducting the 
canvass take a bold stand on the currency 
question, the chances are decidedly in favor of 
a Republican victory. Should the Democrats 
and the Greenbackers substantially unite at 
last on Gen, Ewing, then his chances would be 
very much improved. The true policy for the 
Republicans, in any event, is to force the fight 
on the currency question and the issues raised 
by the Democrats in Congress with the Pres- 
ident. Honest money, fidelity to the public 
credit, sustained specie payments, pure elec- 
tions, end the supremacy of the National 
Government in national matters must be their 
great watchwords. We advise them to make a 
free use of the President’s veto messages, 


Ons of the bills pending before Congress 
proposes an enabling act for the purpose of 
organizing the Territory of Utah intos state 


the usual features of such an act; but makes 
no reference whatever to the institution of 
polygamy as practiced by the: Mormons, who 
form a majority of the people of that territory. 
There is no doubt that the population is suffi- 
clent to become a state; and but for the omis- 
sion in respect to polygamy we should see no 
objection to the bill. We believe that before 
Utah is admitted into the Union, and thus 
invested with state sovereignty, ite polygamous 
system, which fs as thoroughly anti-American 
as slavery or monarchy, ought to be destroyed, 
rootand branch. As aterritory it is subject 
to the laws of the United States; but as a 
state it would make its own constitution and 
enact its own laws, independently of the Gen- 
eral Government. Were it admitted as a 
polygamous state, it would have the power to 
perpetuate and probably would perpetuate 
this detestable infamy. The doors of the 
Union ought not to be wide enough for such a 
state, and the laws of the United States ought 
to be made so efficient as to root up the system 
in Utah. Then admission into the Union will 
be in order. 





SznaToR Moraan, of Alabama, who was the 
orator at the recent unveiling of two monu- 
ments erected at Winchester, Va., in honor of 
the Confederate dead, said: ‘‘Those who lic 
here died in the cause of truth and justice.” 
If he had said that they died in what they 
thought to be the ‘‘ cause of truth and justice,”’ 
we should not particularly object to the saying. 
But when he categorically declares that theirs 
was ‘‘the cause of truth and justice”’ he belies 
the facts of history. They died to sustain a 
rebellion against the Government of the United 
States, gotten up mainly to perpetuate the 
institution of slavery; and every one of them, 
by the express definition of the Constitution, was 
a traitor, and, by the equally express language 
of law, was, if he had not already died, liable 
to the penalty of death. This is the matter of 
fact, and there is no impudence more non- 
sensical and no falsehood more unblushing 
than that of Senator Morgan. If the Confed- 
erate dead died in ‘‘the cause of truth and 
justice,” then what about the Union soldiers 
who died in defending the Union? They must 
have died in the cause of oppression and 
wrong. The Senator as fully implies this as if 
he had said it. It fs about time that Southern 
orators abandoned this sort of talk ; or, if they 
must indulge in it, they should take care that 
no reporters are present. The Government 
and loyal people of the United States make no 
apology to rebels for having conquered them. 
If they have anything to regret, it is their 
unparalleled leniency toward them after the 
conquest. 


Tue cotton planters of Washington County, 

in Mississippi, have recently held a convention, 

and adopted an address to ‘‘the business men 

and benevolent societies of the North,’ be- 

seeching them not to encourage Negro emigra- 

tion from the South and not to supply any 

facilities for ite promotion, They are satisfied 

that anything like an extensive emigration 

would be most disastrous to the industrial inter- 
ests of the cotton states and would be of no ad- 

vantage to the colored people themselves; and 
in both respects they are quite right. We think, 

however, that these planters are at present more 
scared than hurt, There is as yet no organized 
movement at the North to promote such emi- 
gration ; and if the Southern white people take 
the hint, treat the colored population justly, and 
lay aside the ‘ Mississippi plan” of carrying 
elections there is no prospect of any such move- 
ment. The colored people of the South, if pro- 
tected by the enactment and execution of just 
and impartial laws, will as a body remain just 
where they are, because they will have no mo- 
tive for going elsewhere. The Southern cli- 
mate suits them best, the South is their nat- 
ural home, and they will not desert it unless 
driven to do so by oppression. The great rem- 
edy for the evil feared is with the South itself ; 
and we recommend these excited and suppli- 
cating planters to see to it that Negro rights 
are properly secured. Do this, gentlemen, and 
there will be no exodus that need to cost you a 
moment’s anxiety. 





Tue letter of Judge Dition to the President 
resigning next to the highest judicial position 
inthe Federal Government, in order to accept 
alaw professorship, and assigning, among his 
reasons, that in the latter position his compen- 
sation will be greater, does not reflect much 
credit to the Government. One would think 
that a law professorship would have hardly any 
charms to a circuit judge of the United States, 
and it would not have if the compensation were 
according to the dignity and importance of the 
office. In England a position on the bench, 
especially in the higher courts, is the extreme 
goal of the lawyer. In this country it is differ- 
ent. A first-class lawyer cannot, unless he 
happens to be a rich man, well afford to make 
the sacrifice of becoming a judge, He can in 
the practice of his profession earn four times 





as much as the Government, whether state or 


“and admitting It tnto the Union. ‘The bill has” 





‘Bational; Will pay him. Columbia” 

offered Judge Dillon s higher salary than the 
law awards to a circuit judge of the United 
States, and this is one of hie reasons for ac- 
cepting the position. The College gains a very 
learned instructor and the Federal judiciary 
suffers a serious loss. The simple truth is that 
the compensation of judges is, for a rule, in 
this country most niggardly, and this is the 
chief reason why the standard of judicial abili- 
‘ty on the bench {is not higher. 





Iv Harvard College is not now open to 
women, as it ought to be, ite double is, never- 
theless, open by the action of ite professors. 
The overseers of the College do not yet see fit 
to open the regular classes to both sexes; but 
the professors have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of offering free courses of in- 
struction in all departments of language, 
philosophy, and ecience, The programme is 
an admirable and full one, covering fifteen 
specified departments in each of which two 
hours a week of instruction is offered, it 
being understood that fopr such departments, 
or eight hours a week, in advanced studies will 
be considered a full year’s course, and ten in 
elementary studies. Great credit should be 
given to the instructors for their readiness to 
make this attempt, which brings sensibly 
nearer the day of absolute coeducation. It is 
posibly indicative of progress that the effort to 
open Harvard Medical School, unfortunately 
defeated by the professors, had the support of 
President Eliot, who has been an advocate of 
separate education, 





WE publish elsewhere the reply of the Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn to the complaint of Drs. 
Van Dyke, Sherwood, and others in respect to 
the action of the Presbytery in acquitting Dr. 
Talmage. It is hardly possible to compare the 
complaint with the reply without seeing the 
broad difference between them, alike in temper 
and force. Indeed, the reply is so cool and 
ca)m as almost to amount to a dignified sar- 
casm. Of the seven grounds of complaint, it 
shows that six upon their face really have no 
significance whatever; and in respect to the 
other ground—namely, that the acquittal of 
Dr. Talmage was in open conflict with the 
evidence—it reminds the complainants that the 
Presbytery disagrees with them on this point 
and cannot for a moment concede that they 
“have any monopoly of honesty, good con- 
science, and sound judgment”’ in the case. 
We entirely agree with the Presbytery in the 
opinion that the best interests of religion are 
to be served not by continuing the agitation of 
the subject, but by letting the whole matter 
pass out of notice as soon as possible. The 
result of the trial proves conclusively that the 
prosecution ought never to have been under- 
taken at all. It was an ill-advised movement, 
and the sooner those who were active in bring- 
ing it about discontinue their agitation the 
better for the Presbyterian Church, the bet- 
ter for religion generally, and, we think, the 
better for themselves. 


Jostan CoPLey, Esq., writes to The United 
Presbyterian a very interesting account of his 
interviews with Mr. Garrison inthe winter of 
18382—88. Speaking of his denunciations of 
those who, bearing the name of Christ, were 
misrepresenting on the question of slavery, 
he says: 


‘(For this he was widely denounced as an in- 
fidel or as an enemy of Christianity. Of his 
views on that subject in later life I am not 
competent to judge him; but this I will say: 
that in his conversation with me he talked as 
a Christian of the devoutest type. If ever I 
saw the spirit of Christ in any man, I thought 
Isawitinhim. . . . That he ever turned 
his back upon the Divine Master, whom he so 
fervently acknowle when I saw him, is 
what I cannot and will not believe. But the 
strange course taken by the leading churches, 
in giving aid and comfort and strength to a 
monstrous system of wrong and oppression, 
staggered the mind of William Lloyd Garrison 
more than anything else, and made him 


things which haps he wy oe not to tiave 
said. . . . It may be that he wears a bright- 


er crown to-day than m of those who from 
the sacred desk denounced him and his cause.” 





..--Jt is very pleasant to hear such a tribute 
as in his farewell sermon Dr. F. A. Noble paid 
to his emeritus colleague pastor, Dr. Bacon : 

“From first to last his kindness toward me 
has been marked and delicate. I cannot ven- 
ture to believe all I may have said and done has 
met his approbation ; but, so far as I am aware, 
not so much as a shadow of difference in feel- 
ing has ever come between us. The thought of 
him which I shall carry away is the thought of 
a son toward a father as he goes out from the 
old home in which he has been tenderly reared, 
In his lifetime he has done many great things 
and many good things. It was reserved for 
him in his old age and in_ his own parish to 
bear himself toward his coll in 
such @ sweet, helpful spirit that his presence 
has been felt to be a perpetual benediction,” 


..«eThe Rev. John W. Chadwick, the rad- 
ical Unitarian minister of Brooklyn, in a late 
sermon very excellently shows what different 
classes in philosophy the term transcendental- 











ism, which was so unpopular a few years ago, 
now covers. Mr. Frothingham, he says, used 
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‘te bea transcendentalist; but “fora” dose 
years has sided with Mill and Spencer end 
Comte against Kant and Fichte. But Felix 
Adler is as hot 9 transcendentalist as ever was 
R. W. Emerson or Theodore. Parker or Mu 
Frothingham ; and, on the side of Orthodoxy, 
Joseph Cook and Dr. McCosh are doughty 
transcendentalists, from which standpoint of 
philosophy ft is now the fashion to present 
Christian applogetics. 

-.--Dr. D. X. Junkin, on closing his pastor 
ate of the First Presbyterian Church in Lan- 
caster, Pa., publishes in the Church papers a 
card to the effect that ‘‘ he feels it to be his duty 
to decline exerting any influence in the matter 
of his successor."" That makes it easy for Dr, 
Junkin and is very prudent on his part; but, if 
he parts on pleasant terms from his people and 
without any quarrel among them, we fail to see 
why they should not ask and he should not 
give, in no officious way, his advice about his 
successor. He certainly does not lose all inter- 
est in their having a good minister after he 
leaves them. . 


..».Weare sorry to hear that the health of 
Prof. John L. Taylor, D.D., is so seriouely im- 
paired that he fs likely to resign his position in 
Andover Theological Seminary. Should this 
be the case, we trust that the question will be 
carefully considered whether it is best to 
continue the department of the Seminary with 
which heis especislly connected. We doubt 
very much whether it is wise for our semina- 
ries to elevate into a rule what should be the 
exception, by providing for making ministers 
out of men who have not received a thorough 
education. 


.---“* Vermont Resolution again !’? writes a 
subscriber. ‘‘ Have we not had of it the Scrip- 
ture measure, ‘good, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over’? Can’t we poor 
subscribers have arest?’ Weare afraid you 
can’t, until the question is settled. When we go 
into a fight, we go in to win; and we will not 
stop until we do win. Meanwhile, if our good 
subscriber is not as anxious as we are to have 
Christian tolerance gain the victory, let him 
give his mind to—‘‘ Ministerial Register,” say. 
We try to provide a variety of reading. 

...[t is pleasant to see that the exceptional 
cases in New England in which Bishop Simpson 
allowed pastors to remain in charge of Meth- 
odist churches a fourth year, calling them 
mission”? churches, meet no disapproval in 
the Methodist papers. Some of them are 
anxious to have it understood that this fs law- 
ful, and seem pleased to have it made an enter- 
ing wedge, 60 as to loosen the stringency of the 
three-years itinerant law, It is better to mod- 
ify the law, so that there will be no need of 
doubtful evasions. 

»e- The Congregationalist has a very judicious 
suggestion to ministers about accepting or 
seeming to accept one call, and then withdraw- 
ing the acceptance, 60 as to go elsewhere for a 
larger salary. It says that “‘we have known 
several cases the past year which have come 
dangerously near being the occasion of scan- 
dal.”” These grasshopper pastors or candi- 
dates, jumping where the feed {s richest, can- 
not be too severely lampooned. 

...-A straight and square “backdown,” 
without making any wry faces, is rather a 
severe task to human nature. And yet the 
necessity of such action is sometimes so im- 
perative that it is the only wise thing to be 
done. This necessity now presses the Dem- 
ocrats at Washington in their contest with the 
President. The sooner they yield to it the bet- 
ter for themselves. Every hour’s delay only 
makes their case worse. 


eeeeThe salary of President Hayes is just 
twice the amount paid to President Lincoln, 
and yet a statistician estimates that it will buy 
eight times as many cattle and eight times as 
much land and merchandise. That is. to. say, 
President Lincoln was practically paid only 
one-eighth as much as President Hayes. The 
purchasing power of the money in the two 
cases explains one-half of this difference. 


-eseTen millions of barrels of ale and lager 
beer for the people of the United States, which 
is the estimate of the manufacture for the cur 
rent year given by Mr. Rueter, at the recent 
Brewers’ Convention, would upon the average 
give about two kegs to every man, woman, and 
child in the whole country. This certainly is a 
very large supply for the beer-guzzlers, 


»».-Captain Blackford, the one-armed Union 
soldier who has for years- held the position of 
chief of the Capitol police at Washington, and 
discharged its duties to the satisfaction of 
everybody, has been notified bythe Democratic 
majority of the police board that his services 
are no ‘longer wanted. A Democrat takes his 
place for purely political reasons. 

....dudge Taft shows his good sense if 
taking his defeat philosophically, and declare 
ing his readiness to speak and work for the 
election of his successful competitor, We pre 





sume that Mr. Foster would have done the 
same thing under like circumstances. Both 
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ther 
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are | firct class men and elther would make a 
goud gevémbi."" oy ay # (Tt 19) v rt} 
--+. The Cincinnatt Commercial is quite rar 
thatithe tiext ‘Ohid lezislature will be Repub” 
lic, and:that Senator Thurman, at the shh 4 
of his pregent term, will be permitted to.step 
down ahd out. The Senator, if defeated in his 
presidential aspirations,’ being already sixty; 
seven years old, would then politically collapse. 


««+-General Garfield, fn his speech at Cin- 
cinnati, the other day, said: ‘‘In the last two | 
years there have been 2,500 people arrested _ fox 
violating the laws of the United States, and all 
but 140 of that, number were in the Southern 
States.” This fact tells the story as to where 
these laws are best respected by the. people, 


-..-Gen. Ewing, the Democratic candidate 
for governor of Ohio, is the sincere and honest 
advocate of dishonest principles, and in this 
respect strongly contrasts. with Senator. Thur- 
mar, who is the dishonest advocate of dishon- 
esty. The one don’t know any better and the 
other is a mere trickster. 


ees Lhe Greenbackers of Maine last week 
renominated Governor Smith, and refused to 
form eny alliance with the Democrats. If the 
latter choose to take their candidates, well and 
good; but if not, then let them run their own 
ticket. 


-..-The lively and versatile Springer ‘says 
that if the President vetoes the last plan of the ; 
caucus the Democrats will have things just as 
they want them. It would not be surprising if 
the President should accommodate them, 


-»+sGovernor Marks, of Tennessee, in a pub- 
lished letter, urges the people to ratify the 
proposition for paying the debt of the state at 
the rate of fifty cents on the dollar. Even this 
repudiates one-half of the debt. 


«o»-The Senate Finance ‘Committee Jast 
week decided to defer action on the Warner 
Silver Bill until the next session of Congress, 
Thisi@isfiosés of. the subject, for the present; 
and Only for the present. , 


eee» The Democrats of Ohio managed to have 
just one Negro in their Convention of last 
week, and they went so far as to cheer him 
when he spoke. Our black people are not 
green. 


eoee’‘ Whiskey and bad company have brought 
me here, and I advise all to abstain from both,” 
said the colored man who was last week exe- 
cuted in Pennsylvania. 


...- Edward Kimball, the church-debt raiser, 
says that he has not yet settled it in his mind 
that it is right for a Unitarian or a Universalist 
church to have a debt. 


-..-The President has nominated Secretary 
McCrary as the successor of Judge Dillon. 
The nomination is eminently a fitting one to 
be made. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN.’ 


Tus place so long known as Gilmore’s Gar- 
den has, among many other changes in the 
ast few weeks, changed its name, and is now 
nown a8 the Madison Square Garden. The 
surnmer-nights concerts, which have in the 
past been such a delightful pastime to those 
who were obliged to stay in the So le the 
hot weather, will be continued du the sum- 
mer under the leadership of Mr. worth, 
whose high repttation as a leader, gained dur- 
ing more than thirty years of public service, is 
a certain guaranty of musical success. The 
Garden is more attractive than ever. 8o abund- 
ant are the trees, fountains, and flowers, 60 
cool the air and delightful the poleg of falling 
water. that one cawecarcely believe he is under 
a roof and looks up unconsciously to see 
the stars, The new lessees and managers, 
Messrs. J. & L. F. Kuntz, seem to have done 
everything in. their power to make the Garden 
a delightful place to spend the sultry summer 
evenings, and deserve public gratitude, agewell 
a liberal patronage. 
is week, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, the Spring Hortieultural Exhibition will 
be an additional attraction. 


Amone what might be classed in the list of 
the “lost arts” nearly every one will quickly 
enumerate the making of a good jack-knife. 
The old Barlow knife of our boyhood would 
hold an edge and do better cutting than will'a 
three-doNar knife of to-day. This is partly to 
be accounted for in the faet that. the old 
method of forging’ blades by hand has been 
superseded by machinery, making them cheaper, 
ff not so good in quality. In another column 
Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio, call. attention 
to their hand-forged knives and warrant every 
blade. The firm are thoroughly.reliable and 
will do just ‘what they claim to do, and we 
recommend our readers who gre needling. a 
knife to give their goods a trial. They will be 
honestly and fairly dealt with. , 


“Tae Brunswick,” Boylston, corner.-of 
Clarend6n Street, Boston. "The finest hotel 
in the world, ; 3 
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| SPECTAL attention {6 to, king 
house of Talcott & Sons, No. 88 Broad Street, 
this city, whose advertisement appears on our 
financial pages. The Dry @ Bulletin says 
of this firm : , 

‘The senior pees Mr. F. L. Talcott, was 

ally of the old commission house of 
N Talcott, which was founded in 1788, Mr, 
F. L. Talcott being siete. nto partnership 
in 1834, and so coftinued till 1840, when Mr. 
Noah Talcott die@, the firm then becomin 
Talcott $rothers ‘sd largely identified’ wit 
the cotton business: “Hi 1890 F. L. Talcott re- 
tired from active business till 1861, when. the 
present co ership was formed, which com- 
rises the F. I, Talcott, Jr., ‘and 

r. A. Belmont Talcott, who holds méember- 
ship on the Stock. Exchange. 

“The firm havea large and influentia) con- 
nection, secondto no house in the city, and 
transact bdsinése with a reliable clien , in 
stocks and bond that are dealt in by the Stock 
Exchange, and ‘buy and sell on orders all 
Classes of investment securities of a market- 
able character. 

“The most complete and accurate informa- 
tion is supped to all who apply. Fall market 

otations are ‘furnished and ample explana- 
tions and counsel are 
Their business with the 
made them very favorably and prominently 
known in financial circles, and they enjoy an 
exceptionally fine reputation for energy, enter- 
prige, and thorough efficiency,” 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Tuas New Haven Steamboat Conipany have 


lately ‘added to their line the pew an 
nificent steamer, “ Ct Nora 
leaves New York a@t'8 0’clock P, “M. 6 

t 


anion steamer ‘‘ C ” which has 

een newly painted and refurnished, leaves at 
11 o’clock Pp. M. Passengers by this route tak- 
ing the 11 Pp. M. boat will connect with train on 
wharf at, New Haven at5 neki A. My, which 
train ris through to ouitains and 
all pojate in Verma and New: Hampshire, 
arriving in the afternoon or early evening, thus 
making. one ofthe quickest.ds well es. most de- 
sirable routes, from this city and enabil' 
tourists to obtain a full view by daylight of the 
entire length of the beautiful Valley of the 
Connecticut. Those who wish to travel more 
at leisure, by taking the $ P.M, boat, Which 
connects with train for Springfield and way 
stations, will enjoy a delightful sail to New 
Haven; and, after a full night's’ rest, may pro- 
ceed from Springfield in the early morning 
trains to all points North. 

Tut Law Department of Yale College is now 
one of the leading Law Schools in the country. 
The faculty includes Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 


LL. D., Presiient; Hon. Francis Wayland, M. 
A,, Dean; Hon. William in, M. 
A.; Simeon E. Baldwin, Ay 

T. Platt, M.A.; Theodore Woolsey, , 
LL. B.; B., MD, 


The special lecturers and instruet- 


Leo’ 
Bacon, D.D., LL, D., Eecle: al Law; . 
Origen 8. Seymour, LL. D. “Fadia! Pl f 
and Practice ; Hon, Lafayette 8 : 


Sy 

Parliamen‘ Law and Methods of” a- 
tion; Mark Bailey, M.A., Forensic Elocution ; 
Frederic H. Betts, M.A., Patent Law. The 
special lecturers and instructors in Graduate 

ourse are Prof. Albert 8. Wheeler, M.A., 
Roman Law; Prof. William H. Brewer, M.A. 
Relations of Physical Geography to Political 
History; Prof Arthur M. eeler, B.A., En- 
glish ‘Constitutional History; Prof. Francis A. 
Walker, Ph. D., Political Economy ; Prof. Wil- 
liam G. Sumner, B.A., Political and Soctal 
Seience. The Fall Term begins Sept. 25th. 
For fall particulars address Prof. Simzon E, 
BaLpwin, M.A., New Haven, Conn. 

petals + dade + 


AMONG THE CATSKILLS, 

Tur Grant House, among the Catskill Moun- 
tains, is one of the few houses at which guests 
feel thoroughly at home and spend their sum- 
mer with every degree of. co .. There is 


ven to customers. 
tock, Exchange has 














Py 


no better situation in the mountains for fine 


views and close proximity to all points of inter, 
est. house fs situated ai 
g the town, one 
tes 
rant 


0! no 
over ast a om the land- 
ing, 8 CO A 
Messrs. and Cornell, the propricters. 


have made many arrangements for a full house 
this season, and'are not to be disappointed, 
judging from the many applies ons that have 
already beer’ madé. It is a noted fact that 
Catskill gains more visitors during the summer 
than any other town onthe Hudson. The day 
and night boats all make a landing there, and 
Sunday-nicht boats leave for New York from 7 
to 10 o’clock. 
THE “TRAVERS” HAMMOCK. 

We take it for granted that every one at this 
season of the year who does not owna ham- 
mock is looking about to see where he can get 
just the kind he wants. The ‘‘ Travers’? Ham- 
mock is something entirely new and {is certain- 
ly among the best in the market. It is brass- 
mounted and has a beautiful cardinal binding 
and is made in such a way that the breaking of 
a few threads does not cause it to unravel in 
the least. It is strong, light, attractive in ap 
pearance, can be packed in a smaller space than 
any other hammock we know of, and will stand 
a test of over one thousand pounds. It is 
just the thing fora camping party and will 
not disappoint any one who sends for it to J. P. 
Travers & Son, 46 Beekman Street, New York, 
the manufacturers, enclosing $3.00 for a sam- 
ple and 40 cents postage. 


Tue great sale of silks still continues at the 
well-known dry goods house of James McCreery 
& Co., at the corner of Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, this city. When a lady purchases a silk 
at. McCreery’s, she knows beyond a doubt that 
it will make a good dress and that it is exactly 
as it is represented to be. This isthe reason 
why hundreds of ladies from in town and out 
of town patronize the reliable house of James 
McCreery & Co. Some decided bargains in 
silks may be had between now and July 1st. 


superior uality, for ladies 
Watkins, 941 Fourth Avenne. 











Easy boots, of 


‘ 


nd gentlemen. 
Hetablishéd 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE QUEBEC LOAN. 

mm eee ee house of Blake 
we . 

frosting es eee euboess ie 

the market the Province of Quebec 

ment Loan: ~ This is'the' first Canadian | 





‘demand for them, @ 
principal is due in and the interest at five 

r cent. is payable in May and November. 

oupon of $1,000 and $500 may be 
bought, Both principal and interest are pay- 
able in American gold coin a? the agency of 
the Bank of Montreal in New York, or at the 
«aoe of the holder, in pounds sterling, at the 
office of the same bankin London. These bonds 
aré now being offered at 101 and accrued 
interest, subject to chance of previous sale or 
advance fn price without notice. Called bonds 
and other U. 8. Government bonds are taken in 
exchange at market prices. The followin 
legal opinion affirming legality of Province 
Quebec Loan will be read with interest: 

*‘ MontTREAL, February  1R 

| 


Dear Sir :—I have examined the Act of the 
Legislature of the Province of Quebec, No. 41 
Vic. Cap. 1, empowering the, Lieutengnt-Gov- 
ernor in council to authorize the treasurer of 
the Province to contract aloan, and to that 
end to fésue, sell, and negotiate bonds and 
debentures of the Province to an amount not 
exceeding $3,000,000, ther with the pre- 
vious acts referred to in that. statute, and 2’s0 
the orders passed’ by thé Executive Council 
and — by. the » Lieutenant-Governor 
authorizing an issue of bonds to that amount. 
These orders in council prescribe a form of 
bonds and provide for an endorsement, mak- 
ing them payable, in principal and interest, at 
the option of the holder, at the office of the 
Bank of Montreal, in New York, at the rate of 
$5 tothe pound sterling. These bonds have, 
in my opinion, been issued fn strict conformity 
with the law and are binding on the Province of 
Quebec, in accordance with the terms of the 
act referred to. Yours truly a 

“ THomas W; 18, "gs Counagl.”” 


F ORKS. 
once a year, 


Fo OR, JULY ‘gomes..on " 
and then all tie boys, young old, expect to 
have a time. } ee boys, from two 
yeatr up to seventy-six, are crammed full 
of peg a Se egy + tor- 

0es wheels; while x) Ss, 
Pied seventy six and upward, who sotnetiones 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags and military display, 
and martial music (with “Yankee Doodle’), and 
——lemonade. Now, we vote for the Fourth of 
July programme adopted by old John Adams, 
wh cb included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless number 
of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where ‘a good time is coming”’ at our next cel- 
ebration. d now is the time to prepare for it, 
A few weeks only will pass away before the hap- 

y event will be ushered in. The times are 

tter, and it {s proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make ont Fae orders and send 
them to the “‘ Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 

romptly filled, at the very lowest market 
eras 4 ‘The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as we 
happen to know from personal experience. 
their advertisement, elsewhere. 
rr 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 
A BOON TO SUFFERING WOMEN. 





Ws have onsgemaeil Pweg gsr = 
tim to time ba Pe in ouradvertisi : 
vemarieble virtues of the Buflalo Lathe 

of Virginta, «It is the opinion of 
as touch for the relief of manity as 
any medicinal agent of the world, especially in 
the most distressing affections of the kidneys 


4 ja, “rheumatic 
samt werfeW deordurs) eat amedions 
peguliar to women. A distinguished medical 
man says of it; ‘But ite crowning glory {is its 
efficacy infemale diseases.’’ We invite attention 
to the advertisement of these celebrated waters, 
in another column, containing the testimonials 
of oame of the —_ op men = = ~<a 
cal ession. 6 spring pamp may 
obtained by ad the proprietor, or of 
the following agents for the sale of the water 
in this city: W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 Wil- 
Ham Street.; Hegeman & Co., 204 Broadway ; 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., cor. Fifth Avenue an 
Twenty-fourth Street. 


SEND FOR IT. 


DEcIwEDLY the most complete catalogue we 
have seen of wire-work, weather-vanes, and 
iron and wire fences comes from the hands of 
E. T. Barnum & Co., Mich. Every- 
thing useful and ornamental for the lawn, the 
office, and the household {fs {llustrated in 
replete pamphlet, and will be of general inter- 
est to every one in forming ideas of what they 
want and where to get it cheap. Messrs. Bar- 
num & Co. are a representative concern in this 
line in the West, and have every facility for 

cing work to order from any designs that 
may be submitted. In every case they pro- 
cure the cheapest freight for their patrons, 
who are thus enabled to obtain 8 at as 
reasonable prices as at home. 

This catalogue will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the address of any one who orders it— 
not from idle curiosity, but with the intention 
of buying. > : 





may now be had at the great t house of 
Sheppard p, 189. and 191 Sixth Avenue. 
The cargo of China mattings recently bought 


Birp, the Hatter of No. 47 Nassau 8t., this- 


city, is finding a brisk demand for his summer 
styles of hats, Felt and straw hats in desirab 





shapes and at reasonable prices cam be ob- 
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‘THE PICTUBE.AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a dnodecimo volume 
taini hical sketches 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Iv a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subéeription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. if the 
Paper overruns the id subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
aon th - waseart to the pevionasatte 

ve the paper, C) to 
notify us, Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 

A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works would be = acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making’ft more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


THE SOLID WHEEL AUTOMATIC 
WINDMILL. 

Tue farmer and large landowner, who is in- 
terested in every improved form of machinery 
that tends to increase the profits of stock-rais- 
ing, should see the Kewanee Automatic Wind- 
mill. No doubt many have seen it on exhi- 
bition at the state and county fairs that have 
been held lately in different parts of the country. 

The Kewanee Mill is the invention of prac- 
tical windmill manufacturers. It is very dura- 
ble, and yet lightly made, and so perfectly bal- 
anced that the slightest winds keep it in con- 
stant motion; and the severest storms have no 
injurious effect upon it, because of its auto- 
matic governor, which. adjusts the position of 
the wheel to the gradual force of the wind. It 
has passed safely through some very severe 
theeleanes in the West and in Cuba, in which 
other mills were completely demolished. 

Parties who contemplate erecting these mills 
should write to the Kewanee Windmill Com- 
pany, 35 Broadway, N. ¥., for their catalogue 
and long list of recent testimonials, 


Our readers will find in the columns of this 
issue the advertisement of the National School 
Furniture Co., 111 and 113 William Street, New 
York. This company is without a doubt the 
largest manufacturers of all kinds of ‘‘ Schoo} 
Furniture and Supplies ” in our city, The repu- 
tation of their nt folding desks, the ‘‘Peard 
and National Study,”’ are world-wide. In the 
Normal College of the City of New York 8,000 
of these desks are in daily use. They alsomanu- 
facture the celebrated Taylor Patent Chair for 
Sunday-schools and lecture-rooms, with patent 
spring coupling by which device the chairs are 
readily coupled or uncoupled; can be made to 
form a settee and curved for class use at pleas- 
ure. These chairs are fast superseding all oth- 
er styles of Sunday-school seating. At this 
season of the year we would call especial atten- 
tion to their elegant Lawn Settee, a very cont, 
comfortable seat. Iron stanchions, durable an 
stron , just the thing for lawns, verandas, and 
the cheapest in the market. We wonvld advise 
all those looking for the best articles in these 
different lines tosend for their illustrated cirea- 
lars and prices, 


I 

In all ages the hair has been considered the 
choicest ornament bestowed by Nature upon 
ithe human form; and all pl naty civilized, 
semi-barbarous, and have made its cu)- 
ture and preservation th care. Sev- 
eral methods of imparting flexibility and lu: 

to the hair were known to the ancients; but 
their various nostrums for changing its color 
seem to have been uniform faflures. It will, of 
course, be evident to every reader that s thor- 
ough uaintance with the coloring constitu- 
teat i pen ne eseaniare 
ete. must necessary who pro- 

s to substitute an artificial hue for the ex- 
sting color of the hair. This knowledge has 
been turned to practical use by the inventor of 
Cristadoro’s Excelsior Hair Dye, having by his 
own manufacture verified=the analysis of the 
hair made by Liebig and other distin 
European chemiste. ba ac a of Crista- 
doro’s Excelsior Liquid e would 
fully call attention to the following cert: 
by Prof. Chilton; ‘I hereby certify that I have 
made a thorough analysis of Cristadoro’s Ex- 
celsior Hair Dye, and find that it does not con- 
tain any pees of lead whatever, nor any 
other substance that would prove injurious to 
the health — — — in — mane 
directed for the purpose of dyeing the 4 
“ James R. Curttow, M. D., Chemist.” 


Tue New York Trade Reporter says of that 
new article in jewelry, The Ganteline, that it is 
a charming ornament of personal adornm 
remarkable for its simplicity, elegance, an 
utility. Srzvens, the Down-town Jeweler, 262 
Broadway, of late firm A. Rumrill & Co. 

——— ro EEE 


PractTicaL AND UssruL —These hard ti 
we know of nothing more suitable than one 
W. C. Evans’s Self-inker #2 Charm ”’ Printing 
Presses, With the outfit, $3. ne are meoer- 
msking, with pleasure combined. Send 
stamp to 50 N. Ninth Street for a catalogue. 


WuHeEn visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
d. Carriage Hire, stop at 
Eiteat Pajen oet at ora Cen- 


2 ag me 
ward . Elev . Resta 


toall Depots. 
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A PHYSICIAN'S VERDICT” 
T. J. DS ep ne a 


Dr. 
BL Nphigg op tng to 
me: it to be. co 
those suffering tun Ague. 


WIRE MATTRESSES. 


Messrs. Roserr Knpeo & Co,, 210 M‘rket 
—, Philade!lp rtise in another col- 
umn their tone Bedstead and bade 
WireS attrees, These are ise ey 
used throughout the ‘count pitale, 
asylume, and institutions of all’ as whete bed- 
steads combining the qualities of strength, 
neatness, comfo , and eanliness are desired, 
They are made of wrought-iron tubes arranged 
to screw to the floor or to be placed on casters, 
as may berequired. The economy in manufac- 
ture is so.great that they ean be supplied at very 
low prices, and where appearance is subsidiary 
to comfort and utility they are SS the — 
economical offered in the market. 
is composed of spiral spring coils, meee 
interlocked, so that they are at once bothstrong 
and elastic, the web, when subjected to a tens- 
ile strain, ing a rior bed-bottom. 
Constructed as the mattress is, it is self-evident 
that it cannot absorb bodily emanations, lodge 





puatenssorces: | THE GREAT CH CHURCH LIGHT. 
DATCHELOR'S HAIR OYE. exer ees ee 





Depots, ete. Biw snd dhegens Ces ag tne eee | 
Ihc ie S01 Pearl Street, W. ¥. 





THEODORE B. STARR; 


(Of the late firm of STARR'& MARCUS.) 
Has opened an entirely NEW STOCK of 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
Consisting of Dinner, Dessert & 
Tea Services, in Repousse, also 
many articles of small Table 
Ware of rich and unique designs, 
nottobehadelsewhereinthis City, 
ALL AT MODERATE PRICES, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 





fibrous matter, or harbor vermin. For purpo 
of public inatitutions, where the tem erature is 
evenly maintained, one or two thicknesses of 
blanket is eufficient to make @ comfortable, 
healthful, and economic bed. In Southernand 
warm climates it hasbeem received with great 
favor, and bids fair to supersede other arakes, be- 
cause of the coolness permitted by the free circu, 
lation of air which it affords. Fvico me and 
other information are readily furnished b + ond 
a nag ener, at the above address.—Ch 
- Unien, 


(From Country Gentlemen, April 18th, 1878.) 


WHITMAN'S FOUNTAIN PUMP. 


An exceedingly convenient instrument ad 
throwing water is manufactured by J. 
Whitman, Providence, R. I. After a ER 
testing, we find it capable of throwing a stream 
of water more than thirty feet high and sixty 
feet horizontally. It is especially useful for 
showering garden-beds greenhouses, 
ote, and ft val = washing carriages, windows, 

value will beat once perceived for 
- mee fires. It is as easily carried un- 
aor arm as an umbrella. It is worked with 
the two hands, the end of the tube being placed 
in « vessel of water. The readiness with which 
it may be carried fs much in {te favor, and its 
simplicity, consisting mainly of one brass tube 
working within another, and its finished work- 
mete le eons it from « easily getting out of 
order. e trust we are doing our readers a 
favor in recomending it. 


Houpsrs of defaulted bonds of the city of 
Atchison, Keneas, should communicate with 
the New York, New Engiand, and Western In- 
vestment Co., ‘of 8) and 88 Pine Btreet. 


CITRATE OF ‘MAGNESIA. 











Tet wauseous dro; "7 with which every 
youthful fit of indigestion used to be routed, in 
our boyish days, haye utter! disappeared in 
every well-regulated housebold, and even the 
gritty and unpleasant magnesia, which, from 
the size of dose and unpleasant habit of "hang. 
ing around the teeth end gums, has given way 
to the delicious, refreshing, and more effective 
Citrate, whieh, being prepared in a dry form 
and packed in'neat six-ounce bottles, is one of 
the most valuable medical preparations ever 
offered to the domestic pharmacopia. It has 
been in use many years, and is ¥ winnin 
a popalarity unexcelled Im the history o 
medicine. Sugers ‘s Oitrate of , oe 
pared by Arthur Rogers's Sons, chemists and 
druggists; of New York, fs one of the best. pre- 
parations in the market and fs sold yA rug- 
gists thronghout the United States. 

Rogers's Citrate of Magnesia. 


menaereNaoge SRQOOLATE. , 
HE greatest invention of the cup 0! 
chocolate instantly. Every eee vbobd Geert. 
Excellent and esuveniont or yachting fes, 
army and navy, counting-houses, etc. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturerg, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 


INDIGESTION, DysPEPst4, nervous prostration 
and all forms of general: debility relieved by 
taking Muxsmaw’s Peptonizup Brrr Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containin entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef ; but contains blood: 
making, sees nerating, and life-sustaining 
properties. valuable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, aaaaabene result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particulariy if resulting from ano ab. propa com- 

a stbotd to alte & proprietors, 

ew 


aire | er ll 
THE GREATEST BLESSING. 

A SIMPLE, puré, harmless remedy, that cures 
every time, and prevents disease b keeping 
the blood pure, stomach regular, kidneys and 
liver. active, is the oo blessing ever con- 
ferred npom ian. Hop Bitters is that remedy, 
and ite rietors are being blessed by thou- 
sands who: have been saved and cured by it. 
Will you re it? See another colamn: 


PHOTOGRAPHY CAN GIVE US ONLY THE IMAGES 
- the re nes ion Murray & Lanmin’s 

LORIDA WATER chem has preserved their 
aromatic ‘essence, © It ‘te Vteral y the bottled 
breath of the most fragrant products of the 
richest floral region in the world. 


For. an se Hor T 
CoLtp ‘ Brown's hial. Trooheg —_ a 
fered with the ae, confidence in their effi- 
cacy». They maintain the good reputation they 
have justly acquired. 25c. a box. 
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WouLD you have sweet and health Bread, 
Biscuit, Cakes, and Puddings? Use Herries: | “ox 
Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. It takes less in 
— 3, will not make , 

ellow,; © @ sure nbd sag hieh pRi detay 

eth, is per fectly fe Id wees one hen 
more Bread. org iscuit can a barrel of flour, 


Try tt Mostali 


PHIWA MAT TINGS. besceceo anne 


4-4 WHITE—ittrec™ |RURT’S SHOES! 








4-4 RED CHECK —ixtpward: WIN C BURT, 
4-4 FANCY 2a" '2eh ution 8 

ing purchased | qeanaty ——- the pee who are his Spe- 

reer 10to m 10 0 40 per cen cent. Scenes ea cost of fia ptraton, votre me and 





m at choice 
rk wath wil be found worthy of the attention orders will ——- — mail tom. 2 i 2S 


Pio) WEB LEASES OOO; GENTLEMEN'S HATS, 


New and Elegant Styles. 


CANTRELL’S ‘and Elegant Sty 
SHOE STORE, |. wuiseer. 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 
NEW YORK. 


get a box of 
SHA SALT. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 


known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, IT 18 JUST AS GOOD. 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds Bal YE is the 
arid qualities and in the newest and very latest styles It acta 


—-w 
or Bro 
Mstinpseass a 











DITMAN’S 





Low 
is respectfully colictee Orders 











pre fam ee ih ee ve the best a’ ara pre 
YOUMAN®S’ 
Celebrated Hats, 
for Gentlemen's Wear, mie ony sure fn 





Ries 
Srees ‘Tours Surtumnantr, vi o. 


_719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 












_ HAND This cut is exact size of our medium tolnteodncs, LOROGn.. 
FORGED ~~ blade Knife, Price, by mail, Sects. Of Ha Steet Cutlery, 
FROM fame Knife, 1 blade, 85 te.; paid, a Knute fixe the ngray. 
RAZOR or 8 for 61. 7, 60 ois. j extra thick 


STEEL. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


FOR AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN--~ 
ESPECIALLY Bie eeED MENSTRUAL 


wn BT vg tins Mie Dieting ipa) Mens, wen 


TONS. PECULIAR 16 5 


“In all the tare 
able at all tere mineral waters, the Buffalo Li Waters will be 
oy RA L 4 of more, late Professor af Diseases of Women 
rn. a 
and Children % in ti oy = syyeietans and Surgeons 
« a 
in the 
i pays Ugh gl ame voy ie ae ¥ * ee thes meee 
\ nec cd with thy ne UI gans, the Buffalo athte aters bere 
me canal a In Let horrheea, Amenorr! Dysmen and Cys- 


ledieal + Med: 





ue now, B = bag 

rrhoea their action may be regard ost spec: L 
o aera Be wore: Hecceay) Reha 
titonooald, ™ et tt 


ral Buffalo Ta taeines 

in DISEASES TO WOMEN, which I gave you se years 
, T have had fu infirmed by su! uent experience, In this 
of ta Sammerps Oe rs, they are unquestion- 
ont Pecomber Sab.” , 1878, taken from the Virginia 





Richmond Academy 
Extract from she precesiiings af the Medical nie 


pee RAH Ce peg pe 


o ich were very much relieved 
Dr. John C. Col of 0, ciamionanaaae Vi. .firtheed theuhe te Barges POET bien: 

“ Prominent among the many great vi the Buff: ee eS ret en — 
which i caer Tre and especially in conditions of the 
MENSTRUA ‘ON. In the obstructions to which young women are more particular! a when 

a way ooh from or dependent upon impaired digestion or nervous debility, I know of no remedy at 


the a 
Extract from Dre. Manning and Ashby, of posers Yi: Maryland Medical Journal, remark in the 


“ These waters have been found of epoctal ie treatment of FEMALE AFFECTIONS, such 
cotrhcea, Menorrhagia, Chronic Chronic Inflammatio: ihe Uterus, and she and the nausea and vontiins Iain es ee. 


Depron frame letter af, Pr. Gaetieties 4 aes Pies Mia eee F Re inte SAtant Boakdies 


se ee ont ig a ken ag 
vous, hy, 
Serene Saou qa a are ee 


a Foeemants te eae PRR Ti ines ee 
po et ir. and Sith St., New rics 


eh on whom the ya aes 


Prof. James B. 
mond) Feported two cance 








Never use soda, if you can procure this article: 
‘ali good Grocers sell it. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





[June 12, 1879. 


“NEW DEPARTURE” 
THE UMEXCELLED PIREWORKS ‘(2 


? Park Place, N. Y. 
sane SOS SRE tae 
ASSORTED CASES OF FIREWORKS, 


selected packed in neat wood boxes, for PRIVAT 
a LAWN DISPLAYS. 





SEND FOR ASSORTED LISTS, 
Our New Departure. 


on make none but gojosed. ex No more 
; the Anning 


PRICES REDUCED. 


ant beet ;W DEPARTURE has met i long felt, 


received with so m favor that our 
mo in number amount any- 
in our Sens experience. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS 00, 


7 Park Place, N. ¥. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 





31 PARK PLACE, Up-Stairs, 
NEW YORK, 
Lawn Tennis, Archery, 
Cricket, Lacrosse, 


and other Implements for Out-Door Games. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Price-Lists on application. 


WORWEGIAN BAzyy 
CATARRH 


Druggiet if his custom his customers don’t say 
het te hat Balm gives- immediate 
relief, in every case. 


Ask your Druggist if his customers don’t say 
that the NORWEGIAN BaLoM is very agreeable. 





and perfectly safe to use. 
Ask your if his customers don’t 


say that the NonwrGian Bau immediately 
cleanses the nasal passages of all foul matter, 
and restores the breath to ite natural purity. 


Ask your Druggist if his customers don’t 
say that the NORWEGIAN BaLo is very sooth- 
ing and healing, and that ‘‘it is really a lux- 
ury to use it.” 


Asie your Druggistif his customers don’t say 
that the CHECK-SPRING, on the tube of Phelps’ 
Nasal Douche, is a wonderfully simple and 
convenient little contrivance. 

Ask your Druggist if he ever sold.a Catarrb 
‘‘penedy” ‘that gave better satisfaction than 
the NORWEGIAN BaLm. 


Ask your Druggist if he don’t sell more of 
the Nonwecian Baus than of all other ‘‘rem- 
edies” for Catarrh. 


Ask your Druggist not to try to induce you 

to take some Irritating Snuff or other dead 

~ eal because he is just out of the Norwegian 
Balm. 


Ask your Druggist for Paers’ NasaL 
DovucsE or Fountain, with CuEecx-Sprine, 
and take no other. 

Ask your Druggist for an 18 Page Pamphlet, 

and read what those who have used the Nor- 
WEGIAN Bam say about it. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
“or Bottle, $1. — sufficient for Tivo Months’ 
Trial Bottle, Twenty-five Cents. 
N. B. 3. PHELPS, Prop'r, 6 Murray St.N.¥. 


Simply on 
their merfts as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
6 
Pilules, 
have become the most 
popular medicine of tho 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 

Sold by Druggiste, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 
“Dr. 6. 6. Moore.on: Malaria,” 








68 Cortlandt Street, New Yerk. 


Oo eens Oh cboaiees the conduct of the business . 


[June 12, 1879. 


Weekly Market Heview, 
salle meal 


COFFEE. — Brazm Corrgr. — There 
have been but Yew transactions in invoices 
and the market has ruled quiet. The de- 
mand has been good; but business con- 
tinues to be restricted to some extent b 
the firmness with which stocks are held, 
the small available supply, and the limited 
quantity to arrive within the next ten days, 

iving sellers the advantage. Mimp 

OFFEES. — The market for India 

owths is quict. The market for West 

ndia descriptions. is easier, owing to the 
liberal receipts which have recently come to 
hand and the considerable accumulation 
of stock. Prices are about one-quarter cent 
lower for all grades; and, while a fair 
amount of business has been transacted, the 





tendency of values has been in buyers’ 
favor. Business closed yesterday quiet. 
We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 103 @19 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 18 
WO Gate didesLéssce <eccesevscaet 24 @27 
WRONG esd dware decides bass cd deeicc dee 244 @B 
Maracalbo,.....ccccee ccccccceccescs 15 @is 
Sis sis icdenncesenteshaqcetupts 16 @l7z 


TEA.—The market continues quiet and 
business is to some extent curtailed by the 
high views of holders. ‘Transactions are 
exceedingly difficult to negotiate and sales 
are only possible at a concession in buyers’ 
favor. The auction sale on Thursday was a 
fair one, but without any new feature of 
interest. Wequote: 

WRU hanabasches cccnovecasetccsces 20 @50 


Young Hyson..........25 ceeeseeeece 18 @s0 
English Breakfast............0.0.05- 20 @75 
Uncolored Japan........s.eeeeeeeees 22 «no 
CORR aes ds candids space ca sinw xaeed 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—The market was 
dull in tone and easier in price on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and at a slight conces- 
sion a few trifling sales were made; but 
yesterday there was an improved demand 
and the previous decline was recovered, the 
market closing steady. Rermep.—The 
market has ruled about steady, with only 
slight changes in prices; but these have been 
in buyers’ favor. At the close of business 
yesterday the production was well sold up 


and values were very steady. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 68 @ 68 
Haby.—Cut Loaf. ... 2... ..cccccccces 8% ¢ 83 
Crushed.........seeeccccees a @ — 
Powdered............eeeees 84 @ 9 
GRAKULATED. ......... oe. ee eee ea eee a @ 8 
Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 7k @ 8 
Steam Refined A.......... vi @ 7% 
pS eT ee & @ 7% 
YeLtow.—Coffee C............0000s 63 @ 7% 
Other grades............. 6 @ 6f 


MOLASSES.—For boiling stock the mar- 
ket is dull and nominal. A cargo of Cuba 
has been sold in Philadelphia on the basis 
of 25 cents for 50° test; but here, in the ab- 
sence of demand, values are almost entirely 
nominal. The present views of buyers and 
sellers is represented by 25@25} cents for 
Cuba and 254@26 for Porto Rico. Grocery 
grades are dull and even the jobbing de- 
mand has been meager. NEw ORLEANS.— 
A moderate jobbing demand has been re- 
ported and the market may be written quiet 
and about steady. We quote: 


Cupa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
«Boiling Grades ............... @ 
New Or.Eans, New Crop, Fancy....— @438 

“ “  Good..... 80 @41 


FISH.—There has been quite a large 
movement in the small grades of old Mack- 
erel that have remained in the market for 
some time past, the low prices named hav- 
ing stimulated purchases. Sales are report- 
ed of some 700 bbls. small and medium No. 8 
at $2,108.00 and the prospects are that the 
remaindcr of the stock will be closed out 
shortly at about the same range. New 
Mackerel are taken as they arrive at $2.75 
for medium No. 8 and $6@6.50 for large do, 
There is no accumulation, though the re- 
ceipts are quite liberal. Cod are dull and 
lower. Georce’s Bank quoted $3.50 and 
Grand $3. There are no Box Herring here 
afloat, but a small cargo is now on the way. 
For the present it is not offered. Scaled 
from store are selling at 18 cents. Barrel 
Herring continue very dull. Eastport and 
Portland Round quoted $1.87}@2.00. 


SALT.—The demand improves very slow- 
ly; but, in anticipation of an early revival 
of business, the feeling among the trade is 
a trifle better. Bulk is steadily held, with 
the demand. moderate. The nominal store 
quotations are: for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine, 
$2.50 per sack; Higgins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, 
$2.00; Deakin’s and Washington’s, $1.10@ 
$1.20; Evans’s and Worthington’s, $1,05@ 
$1.10; other brands, $1.00@$1.10. Liver- 
pool Ground, 65@75 cents; Turk’s Islands, 


28@30 cents per bushel; Mediterranean, 20@ 


pa as ae 24@28; and Curacao, 80@8 
cash. 
——— are 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand ia still of a job- 
bing character. Pots are quoted 4§@4s 
cents and Pearls 6@6}. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Frour.—Jobbers. 


have purchased with much .caution and 
chiefly well-known brands, which, being 
scarce, have ruled in sellers’ favor. Ship- 
Pers have taken the low grades of “‘clear” 





THE INDEPENDENT... 


and, good. to.some. and, 28 
the stock of tiers much reduced, an ad- 
vance of 10@15 cents per bbl. has been es- 
tablished. No. 2 and. Superfine: have been 
scarce in demand; at a further advance. 
All Winter Wheat brands, if fresh ground, 
have improved, the activity | having been 


most ed in strong Bakers’ extras, 
are likely to keep through this: souring 
season, The assortment of desirable brands 


is now quite light, especially of standard 
Family brands, We quate: y 


$8 40 


eo 
_ 
a 


Superfine.,........ peccaccenege 
State Extra Brands......... we 
State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight............ 
Minnesota. Patents............ 


> Crim me COM 69 60 2D 


SSaansSsgns SS SSSRRSRaS 


Serer ereesseees eeeeeee . 


Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Il. Superfine. “ 
= 07 Hoop Extras (Ship- 

Micka \ccimeis sacedusaess 
White Wheat, Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras.... ... 
St. Louts Double Extras...... 
St. Loufs Triple............... 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 
Winter Wheat, Patents...... . 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 


@ 
@ 
@ 
City Mills, for Europe.......+ ¢ 


SouTHERN F1Lovr has been in more ge 
eral demand, the low and medium grades 
the most active. Bakers’ Extras the most 
salable and in instances they have sold 
higher. Family grades have ruled quiet, 
but stronger, our present supply being un- 
usually light, the material advance in choice 
and extra Wheats contributing to the t- 
er business. Sales of Southerns, 2,650 bbls. 


One 
PAOAMDAAoBaAar SOR POTS PE hoo 
RZASARESSR ASS RRaARSRSa 


OOO ST a 
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We quote: 
No. 2 Southern ..........++s00 $2 40 @ $3 15 
Balt., Alex,, and Georgetown, 

Mixed to Good Sup.......... 345 @ 3% 
Balt, Alex., and Georgetown 

Extra and Family............ 5 15 6 40 
Richmond Extra....... cectecee OOO 6 20 
Richmond Family..... siebaduat 630@ 6 8 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands.. 5 10 g 5 80 
Maryland and Delaware........ 510 5 80 


Rye Four has been in fairdemand and 
a firmer feeling has prevailed; but there 
little change to note. Sales of 1,150 barrel 


Ps 


We quote: 

Rye Flour, Fine...... deeeses oc $2 20 @ $2 50 
Rye Flour, State...........+ «+» 800 8 40 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 8 00 8 2% 


Corn Mzat has been in moderate demand, 
in part for Nova Scotia, but chiefly for the 
West Indies. Prices show very little change," 


Sales of 1,870 barrels. We quote: 

Corn Meal, Western......... e+» $2 20 @ 82 35 
Corn Meal, Western White..... 2 70 2 85 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ - 2 50 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal....... _— 2 35 


GRAIN.—Wuaeat.—The demand for ex® 


port has been more general and largely con” |’ 


fined to No. 1 White and No. 2 Red. The 
dealings in early options have been large 
and at much higher figures; but there are 
few buyers for August and September de- 
liveries. Future values are so entirely de- 


pendent upon the weather that few prudent 
merchants are willing to deal in late options. 
The condition of the crop in this country is 
regarded as more hopeful, and, with good 
weather, the bulk of the winter crop. will 
be made ere the close of this month. We 
quote: 


x 
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Red Winter, No, 8...........++ 112 
Red Winter, Ungraded........ 110 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring (new) 1 05} 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring...... — 9 
No. 2 Spring......ccescecseees 105 


No. 3 Spring.....esccereeecece _ 


Corn.—There has been a fair export and 
local demand, and, with moderate offerings 
and less favorable advices from the West, 
sellers have had the advantage. Options, 
although firmer, have been quiet, with July 
and August most wanted and best sus- 


tained. Sales, 862,000 bushels. We quote: 
No. 1 Mixed........... aewken o— — @ 

No. 2Mixed........ eocccseeese— 44 @— 
Steamer Mixed............. oo 424@— 
Dasa ceils oddiccoasdee eeonee— as 
Ungraded... ccce cccccccccccce — 40 45 
WRN O «nc ccpccctiscccccsccccces — 42@— 46 
No. 2 White.......+.+00+ » --.-— 10 @ — 


Rye.—Immediately subsequent to our last 
there was a fair export demand, and 
the tone of the market.was firm, with a fair 
trade from store. Later.the market became 
quiet and barely steady. No. 2 Western at 
614@614 cents, in store and afloat, and 62 
for special delivery; but closing at 61 afloat. 
State 65@654, Canada 64, inferior Western- 
at 55. Oars have beenin active local and 
speculative demand, and, with light recei 
here and at primary markets, coupled with 
unfavorable reports of the growing crop 
prices have advanced daily and rapidly, and 
are at present 13@2 cents higher than at the 
date of our last.. Notwi g the ex- 
treme prices asked, the volume of trade. has 
been quite large, with a free movement from 
store’ and for future delivery. No.4 White 














19: 
at cen cw As Ao. for. affgizs;; but thay 
June 40, No. 3 ao SON, orion: 87 ij pb Ay goad gmat 
in oot toa, Pang ork 88@88}, 9 pwacd — promptly. In the cure the 

, le le 86@37 ¥ - . ‘ more excited than 2 
aeilas wae nei | We queer =~ 
39... BaRLEY.-— been.but.a. p= ean XXX... .cccsccccccscces OS 40 
inquiry for Feed Stuff at 41@42 cents; hold- | American XX...............005 ie : * 
ers of good grades prefer to old it over or SEIU Bienes cecccccccsccccdes et 
ship it rather than t the very low bids,.} No. 1 3" — = 
BEAaNs AND PEas,—Medium Beans are easier. meee * . n> 
closing a2 3748100, Marrow so weak: | Test > ORE aa 
erat $1.35@$1.37;. Pea Beans inactive; | Cal. Sp’g Clip........... coscseses—13 @— 90 
Singin, bees S| | oeyres a 

¢ 0 , 
ER Crh A nega 
e' 15, reen Peasun-1 | BUPTER.—The sul 
ch at si soos ae Southern Black | heavy receipts (about ae aha uy gs 
Eye, $2.50. Canada Peas, 74@76 cents. tory of the trade) have.ca @ further de- 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—Old Mess has 
been in fair request at firm' prices, with sales 
of choice lots at $9.80@$9.40. New has 
been. moderstoly active.at, easier.prices. In 

tions but little has been done, altho 

e tone of the market is weaker at the 
close. We quote: 


MEBB, DOW ......ceceeesececeeceeel0 OO @10 10 


Mess, Ol......scesceseees coesese 900 @O BD 
Extra Mediccaclateseseoaas - 850 @ 8 %5 
Prime Mess.......... secesccessss 9 7 @10 00 
WR aibiv id « detisechicdviin decade ced 10 25 @10 65 


Bacon,—The market has been dull and 
values are without change. We quote: 


WESTERN. 
Short Clear.............006 ee 5 00 @ — — 
LloRg Olea. wie ccccccccce cocccces 4 87 490 
Half-and-half..............0000005 4 95 5 05 
CMEC 6G dbghencuctosseauuaed 5 00 @— — 
City. 
Short Clear...............ceseees 5 00 5 05 





was obtained. Since then the improvement 
has been sustained, with a fair trade at the 
advance. We quote: 


Oe e ere eee eee eee ee eee ere) 


AMAARMS 
RESSES 


me 
Refir ed, South 
Refined, Continent 

fined, West Indies 
Cur Mrats.—There has been 
doing, with previous prices sus 
quote: 
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Pickled Hams...,......++++- wr ees re 
Pickled Should 

Pickled Bellies..... 
Smoked Hams.,.... be ee 
seen eee ten? wamnadea : 
im Strips eeccccccce ee ee rere sesees 
Fresh Shoulders... ....0...es00 ‘ 
Fresh Bellies............ 


BarreEw Beer.—Leading city brands are 
steady and a good business has been done. 
CANNED Beer has also sold freely at firmer 
figures. Sales of Extra Mess at $11@$11.50; 
Packet, $10.75@$10,50; and Family, $18.50@ 
$14. About 600 bbls. sold, Turrck Beer 
has ruled quict and out-of-town brands are 
weak; but Choice City are well sustained. 
Sales 225 tes, at $18, 19 for Philadel- 
hia nade India Mess $21@$21.50 for 
ty 
CATTLE MARKET.— The market is 
irregular and prices are barely steady. The 
existing freight difficulties and the cutting 
of rates has an unséttling effect on values. 
A decline of one-half cent per lb. is re 
on best stock. The sales were at 
cents for good to prime Steers, to dress 
56@57 Ibe. to the gross cwt. ; 8@8} for me- 
dium to fair, to dress 55@56 ibe. ; for 
common Natives, to dres& 55 lbs. ; ieee 
for Texas and Cherokee, to dress 
lbs. For Milch Cows the inquiry was 
limited - fe ae within = 
range F e market was qu 
for Calves; though Oe of 
2154 cents for te and 
k-fed Veal. Sheep, with a fair de- 
mand, ruled steady at cents for poor 
to fair clipped, $4.75@4.90 for prime and 
choice do,, 40@5.75 for extra and 
fancy wethers, bs were quict and a 
shade easier; but by yg receipts are antic- 
ipated, owing to the advanced rates for 
ool. Sales at 6@74 cents for Southern 
and Western. Live Hogs continue dull and 
nominal in price, The receipts have been 
11,827 Beef Cattle, 63 Cows, 5,420 Calves, 
29,248 Sheep, and 24,196 Hogs. 


HAY.—The market: remains dull and 





Ererege50 


at 


do., 40; and Oat, 30@40—all cash. 


WOOL.—An active demand is yet wit- 
nessed, and. little. or nothing accumulates, 
as buyers are numerous and competition 
among them a All good Wools, and 
we may also add faulty stock, is taken with 
considerable freedom and at rather 
better Texas 


cline, without, however, stimulating the de- 
mand, as holders ex We quote: 
State, eye f fair to choice ©. ¢.....14 
te, = and tubs, prime to fancy. ..12°@15* 
te, tubs, inferior i.0..........se00 o § 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy......14 
Western, Datry. chotce to fancy.......10 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 8 
| CHEESE.—With only ® moderate de- 
mand, prices have succumbed to the pressure 


of heavy arrivals, the . market closing unset- 

tled. e quote: 

State, Factory, fancy............. secs % 

State, Factory, good to fime..,......... . iy 5 
‘ OB Fes ccccccvccccscccsccecs , 

Western, Factory, choice.............. 7 

Western, Factory, fairto prime....... B 


EGGS.—The market has been inactive; 
but, with moderate .receipts, values remaip 
as before. We quote: 

Long Island, New.Jersey, and near-by 13-@ 
Penney! 1 
Western and Canadian............... 124@13 


State and erepecscccccces IO 
POTATOES.—Good Potatoes are scarce 
and firm, but inferior kinds are plenty and 
difficult to sell. We quote: 
Fotescat, Sipte, Eperiegs. wo--ven-+ se8 - 
“ & of oo cceccececceet 7B: 
« ee ee ee ae 50 
“ eee FE 
di ceedace ee The ye ; 
we no for 
Apples and Peeled Peaches is only for small 
lots. There been a fair for Un- 
peeled Peaches (halves), with an ed 
tone to the market, Black’ are in 
better demand, but. the few here are held 


above buyers’ yiews, Cherries. and , 

be remain quiet, with prices Jer, 
nom ay My 

Apples tate... eeccdcccee 

epics, Westem.-.....-...... SP 
pples, Southern, «,...e.sesseeceeeee B 6 

Peaches, Peeled..... Terr Tc err ety 

Pe U DB hagogegsconenage 3 

Blackberries... 2... cecsessecseeeees 

Plums..,.,.ese0e0 Oe eereeecearesese al 


SEEDS.—The small, available supply of 
Clover is firmly held on the basis of our, 
quotations, € quote prime Western at 6} 
cents, choice do. 6§@7, and State 7}@7}. 
Timothy is exceedingly scarce and prices 
are entircly nominal. At the West we hear 
it is soling at $1.70. . Caleutta Linseed . is. 
firmly held at $2.10, with no sellers under 
this price; but. no transactions from first 
hands are reported. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 
? 
Giugno, Permyia roe fens Dee St Onaes 98 








“ one Flour......... 
Bone Meal.....+es+. 

Ground ananae 
“ C 


rescent stiece 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
S Fepulters 


than | ab dp cpoeeece 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
soluble Peco Gabon cen 
ape ee iceces ae 
‘ h eeees OS 
German Potash Salts t) 8 


Plaster, tou (3,000 Wess 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 
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~ CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA (€0., 


P.-O, Bow 4236, 8 Church St., N. Y. City, 


Bost quality WASH BLUE and srost fora measure. 
D. 8. WIL’ 
ue North Philadelphia 
—The choicest in the 


sapety eden epee. oe 














Store Fiztur 




















UNDERWEAR 
Department 


LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN S, 
MISSES’, 
AND CHEEDRENS 


GAUZE, 
GOSSAMER, AND 


MEDIUM WEICHTS 
SILK, 
LISLE THREAD, 
BALBRIGGAN, 
AND MERINO, 


Im EVERY VARIETY. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 
THE LATEST STYLE 


PARASOLS 
SUN ANDRAIN 


UMBRELLAS, 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


N.B—PARASOLS AND SUN SHADES 
MOUNTED TO ORDER IN ANY STYLE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO.,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


DRESS SHIRTS, 


Fancy Figured Percale Shirts, 
Steamer and Bath Robes, 


YACHTING and NELIGEE SHIRTS, 


PONGEE SILK 


AND 
CHEVIOT PAJAMAS. 
London and Paris Style 


NECK DRESSINGS, 


Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s 


BATHING SUITS. 
GLOVES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR 
DRESS, DRIVING, 
AND SUMMER WEAR. 


ARNOLD 
CONSTABLE&CO, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 











— 
Financial, 
THE SPECIE RESERVE. 


Tue aggregate amount of coin and bul- 
lion-held-im the Treasury on the ist of last 
January, when resumption began, ) wag 
$165,940,172.97, consisting of $135,882,689.- 
42 in gold coin and bullion, $16,697,888 in 
standard silver dollars, and $18,860,195.55 
in subsidiary silver coin and bullion. On the 
1st of this month the condition of the Treas- 
ury as to these items was as follows: $136,- 
$80,260.14 in gold coin and bullion, show- 
ing an increase since the Ist of January of 
$1,297,620.42; $26,181,045 in standard silver 
dollars, showing an increase of $9,483,707 
in these dollars; and $12,486,244.87 in sub- 
sidiary silver coin and bullion, showing a 
decrease of » $1,407,877.04._ The ‘Aggregate 
on the ist of June was $175,347,550.01, 
showing an increase of $9,407,377.04 since 
the 1st of last January. 

More than the whole of this aggregate 
increase is accounted for by the increase 
of standard isilver dollars, in the Treas 
ury, amounting to $9,488,;707,. The» See- 
retary of the Treasury has been coining 
these dollars at the rate of $2/000,000. each 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





month, making $10,000,000 for the last five 
months, and piling them up in the yaults of 
the Treasury, because the people do not 
want them and will not use them asa cir- 
culating medium. But for this foolish 
coinage of silver dollars, that really does 
nobody any good, the increase of specie in 
the Treasury would have been in the form 
of gold. How much longer must this folly 
be continued before the silver men discover 
the utter madness of their experiment? 

The nations of Europe look on and laugh 
at American stupidity; and well they may. 
There are indications in Europe of a wil- 
lingness to return to the use of silver as a 
standard of value upon some, basis. of inter- 
national agreement as to the coining ratio 
between gold and silver. England is giving 
some signs to this effect; and, if Congress 
would stop the coinage of silver dollars 
and seek to negotiate with European nations 
as to the proper ratio of value between the 
two metals, there is some prospect that an 
agreement might be reached and bi-metal- 
ism re-established in this country under 
auspices that would give some hope of 
success. The strongest bi-metalists of 
Europe urge the United States to suspend 
this coinage for the present, as the surest 
way of attaining the end. Most of the 
silver men, however, are so deluded with a 
purely silvet mania that they do not seem 
to haye sense enough to appreciate the 
argument, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
been fairly active in the markets for some 
of the raw materials and their products 
and also food staples, while the aggregate 
transactions in general merchandise and 
produce have been considerably above the 
usual early June average. Thus far the 
crops seem to be progressing favorably, 
taking the country at large; and this fact, 
in connection with heavy receipts, has 
operated rather to the advantage of buyers 
of grain, provisions, etc., giving an impulse 
to the export trade, which has also been 
promoted by extreme low freights on land 
and water. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: imports of 
dry goods and general merchandise, $5,352,- 
400, and produce exports, $6,791,038. The 
total imports since January Ist were $136,- 
677,065, against $127,195,255 for the same 
period last year and $148,506,479in 1877. The 
total exports of produce since January 1st 
were $133,261,900, against $145,507,518 for 
the corresponding period last year and 
$112,951,137 in 1877. 

FAILURES.—Thirty failures were re- 
ported in this city during May. The lia- 
bilities amounted to $1,797,746 and. the 
assets were estimated at $691,400. In May, 
1878, there were ninety-five failures, with 
gross liabilities of $5,700,000. Compared 
with March, 1879, there is a decrease in the 
number of failuresof nineteen and an in- 
crease in amount of liabilities of $597,000. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL 'DECISIONS,— 
Certiriep Caecx.—If a bank certifies as 
good a check upon it to the order of a cer- 
tain payee, and the check is afterward 
altered by the drawer so as to make it pay- 
able to bearer, and, thus altered, it is paid by 
the bank to some unknown party before 
the original payee is advised of the certifi- 
cation and before any third person has 
acquired an interest in the check, the bank 
cannot be held for any loss to others caused 
by paying the check because of an agree- 
ment between those others and the drawer 
to which the bank was not privy.—Abrams 
>” Co., 08s. Union National Sup. Ot 


iu. 

Noriczs To Enporser.—Notice of the 
non-payment of a negotiable promissory 
note must be given to an accommodation 
endorser, as well as to any other endorser, 
or he will be discharged from all liability on 
such note. Therefore, where G executed a 
note to A, who endorsed the same merely 
for the accommodation of G, and G then 
received the original and only consideration 
for the note from B, who was the first and 
only holder of the note for value, and the 
note was not paid when it became due, and 
no notice was given to A of its dishonor, 
held that A was discharged from all liabil- 
ity on the note.—Braly vs. Buchanan, Sup. 
Ct. Kansas. 


MONEY MARKET.—The demand has 
‘been more active than of late and call loans 
have ruled considerably higher. The gen- 
eral rates have been 5 to 6 per cent., with 
exceptions as high as 7 and:.as low as 3} to 





demand and the rates were about the same. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 4@4} per cent.; four months at 4@5; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 5@6 per cent. : ; 
LONDON MARKET.—Consols advanced 
sharply; but afterward declined, closing at 
97 7-16 to 97 9-16. United States bonds were 
steady and American railway securities 
irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull but 
firm, closing at 4.88 for 60 days and 4.89% 
for demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, selling 5-16; buying 
nominal 8-16, Charleston, nothing doing; 
buying 8-16, selling 3. New Orleans, com- 
mercial 4 premium, bank } premium. St. 
Louis, par. Chicago, steady; buying 1-10 
discount, selling 1-10 premium; and Boston, 
9d. discount « 

SILVER.—The consideration of the War- 
ner Silver Bill has been postponed by the 
Senate Finance Committee until the regular 
session next winter. 

The price of silver bullion in London, 
after advancing to 52§d., has declined to 
514d. per ounce and the market is unset- 
tled. , 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain dol- 
lar is now $0.8739 gold. We quote: 


Buying Selling, 
Bar Silver (Gold)..,......+scvccsscessseenee 118 114 
Trade Dollars (currency)........+ssse.+++ 984 99 
Halves and Quarters......cccccccseesesees 9034 9054 
Dimes and Half Dimes,........5..+++0++ 9% 90% 


GOLD.—The steamship ‘‘ Algeria,” sail- 
ing for Europe Wednesday, took out $250,- 
000 gold coin. This is the first important 
shipment of gold from this country to 
Europe that has been recorded since the re- 
sumption of specie payments. It is not 
warranted by the current rate of demand 
sterling taken in connection with the price 
of double eagles and the rate for money at 
London, 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been dull during most of the week, with 
the market feverish and prices lower for 
most of the active stocks. At the opening 
the market was firm; but later prices de- 
clined 4 to 2 per cent. in the active list. 
This was followed by a general improve- 
ment, in-which Pacific Mail and the coal 
stocks led. Shortly before the close the 
latter suddenly dropped 1@8 per cent.; but 
in the final dealings the market exhibited a 
firm tone and some recovery took place. The 
feature in the closing sales was Northwest 
common, which advanced 2 per cent., on the 
recent election of three directors in the Van- 
derbilt interest. 

Investment shares were firm and in good 
demand. 

The following shows the course of prices 


during the week : 
Open High Low- Clos- 
ng. est. est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co 604 60% 65 66 
Atl. and Pao. Tel...........+0+ 40% «640% = 40 801% 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 87 38 86 87 
Canada Southern...,......... 58% (58K O66 55 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 63 64% 6254 645% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 04% 054% 044% 05% 
C., R. L, and Pacific.......... 188% 189 188% 198% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 116 16 06«=6115s«a5 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ........+4 “1%! «8% OM 
OL C.. Hee GBB. 000,0c0-02ccc000 61 51 48 4856, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 06% O07  O68% 961% 
Chicago. and Alton............ 831g B24 B26 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... . 114 1140S 14sd8 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... aa 42 a2 40 
Con. COAL. .....seecceecevecess 20 20 20 20 
Canton,.....scccceecsccscecces 44 aa 44 40 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 6054 6034 58% 501% 
Del. and Hindson.............. Sl G1 48% 4835 
Dubuque and 8B. C........000- | 
Express—Adams........ +++. 107% 107% 10 105% 
American....... eons 2B 48 4% «47% 
United States...... 4614 46% 4644 46% 
a) 
266 
4954 



















4 per cent, Commercial paper was in good 


Quicksilver 
Quicksilver, DE. cccrcccccccces = - - 








Wells, Fargo &Co. 99 100 9 
27% 27% 
52 51% 
150 «(188-159 
22% «20% «1K 
“4% «4 4334, 
30% «88g BBG 
8754 8% «BB 
. 5965 5654 
Louisville and Nashville..... 57 60% «8G 
Lake ShOre,......-..sesseese0s % WH 7 Ki] 
Michigan Central............. 734 7B «(ID OTT 
Morris and EssexX...........+. 92 O26 91 92% 
M., K., and Texas...........+ 15 5 18% 14% 
Mil. and St. Paul... . . GI% 52% 5056 5156 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. aa 90 9014 
N. Y. Central........ -» 110% 119% 118 119 
Wid. Comtral.......ccccccccsee 52% SR 50K «(88 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... — - — 160 
N. Y, Blovated,........scssesss 185 «©6196 «—185—s«d187 
Ohio and Miss........ Goocecers 1% UM MK «1K 
Obio and Miss., pf............ 38 88 87% 87 
Ontario Silver...........es06 88% 8054 38% 99 
Pacific Mall. .......senseeeees 1 18% «155% «(16% 
Panams........... 149 «6149 «6149148 
Pennsylvania Coal........... 142 «14214824 





[Pins 18, 1870. 








‘et ae af 85 . 5. ‘29 ; 80 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 274 274 24 26% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 144% «15% «14% «214% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 41 4156 40% 40% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 10% 104 O% O% 
St. Louis and Safi Fran., pf.. 114 114 11 10% 
St. Louis andS. Fran., 1st pf... 224% 2314 2254 22 
Sutro Tannel....icssseceerseee “ 6% t% 
Wabash....... Oddccvdsecconses 8% «8K BEG BB 
Onion Pactfic...i...+ sssseece 144 4 1404 
Western Union Telegraph.. 11454 1145 112% 118% 
9900 i uy — 
2846 284 
a% «8 - 
6% 6 OM 
1% 1K O— 
Mm KH — 
Nash., Chat., and 8t. Louls.. 40 a 0 OX 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf.......... “% @& 8% 
Frankfort and Kokomo...... 2394 2554 204 24% 


At the conference of railway managers at 
Ni Falls, on Wednesday, a harmonious 


gan 
have 81, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern 26, the Fort Wayne and Chica, 
and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis roads, which are represented by the 
Pennsylvania Central, get 34 tons. The 
pool goes into effect Monday, the 9th, and 
must be kept inviolate, as provided by 
special agreement, until the Ist of next 
ugust, when it will be dissolved or con- 
tinued by a board of arbitration of the 
trunk lines. The rate on grain from 
Chicago to New York was fixed at 15 cents 
and for fourth-class freight 20 cents a 
hundred. 
From latest information contained in a 
private circular issued by the Erie Recon- 
struction Committee, it transpires that the 
bonded debt of Erie amounts to $66,818,- 
203.89, the preferred stock $8,146,000, and 
the capital stock $77,107,700; aggregating 
$152,072,608.89. Under the new scheme 
the amount required to pay interest on the 
bonded debt amounts this year to $2,050,- 
084; in 1880 to $3,987,878; and in 1884, 
when it reaches its maximum, to $4,814,884. 
The net receipts for the year 1878 amounted 
to $5,100,000, and, after deducting rentals 
and Josses on leased lines, came to within 
$350,000 of mecting the whole bonded debt 
in full, as reached in 1884. This was 
earned from 1877, September, to the same 
age in 1878—a year of great depression. 
e working expenses during this period 
were reduced about 6 per cent—to 68 per 
cent. of gross earnings. 

It is announced that Mr. James R. Keene 
will enter the Erie direction next week and 
be placed on the executive committee, 

RAILROAD EARNINGS. —The earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific Railroad for the 
month of May are reported as $1,504,000. 
For the a month last year the 
amount was $1,590,889. 

The annual report of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad Company, just 
issued, shows the gross earnings the past 
year to have been $9,409,823, operating 
expenses and taxes $5,079,872, leaving the 
net earnings $4,829,960. The surplus was 


82,749, 

RAILROAD BONDS were less active 
than usual. Erie consol. 2ds fell off to 
728 and advanced under an active demand 
to 78. Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consol. 
assented fell off to 68. Do. incomes were 2 
per cent. higher, selling at 57. New Jerse 

Jentral consol. assented advanced to 
Morris and Essex consol. 1sts fell off to 
978. Kansas and Texas consol. assented 
declined to 674. Kansas Pacific, Leaven- 
worth Branch, with c. c., rose to 83, and do. 
Denver Division, trust receipts, assented, to 
116§. Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consol. 

aranteed advanced 5 per cent. to 95. 

STATE BONDS.—Louisiana consols de- 
clined to 414, District of Columbia 3-65s 
sold at 878, Quebec 5s at 1003, Missouri 68 
of 1886 at 107, Tennessee old at 85, and 
Virginia def. at }. 

The action of many of the Southern 
states in to their financial obligations 
cannot fail to have an injurious effect — 
their future credit an fy rity. Ala- 
bama has repudiated $3,700,000 of her debt, 
Arkansas $2,000,000, Florida $4,000,000, 
South Carolina $6,000,000 and scaled the 
balance 50 per cent. Louisiana is going to 
repudiate seven-eighths of hers, a has 
scaled hers from 15 to 40 per cent., North 
Carolina has repudiated a Re part of hers, 
Tennessee and Virginia are devising means 
to get rid of a large part of theirs, Maryland 
pays in full, and Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi owe little or nothing—the last 
because, having repudiated once, she has 
had no credit since. 

The Funding Association, with which the 
Hon. Hugh McCullogh is connected, is 
meeting with success in regard to the Vir- 
ginia funded loan, and the indications are 
that a satisfactory arrangement will be made 
— _ foreign bondholders of the State of 

rginia. 

' OVERNMENT BONDS were strong in 
the early dealings; but prices afterward de- 
clined a fraction. Toward the close a brisk 
demand prevailed for investment, and the 
market closed firm. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 
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ig a apt yd A apt isaued | retain the bonds for permanent investment 


point, Aug. BOB... ee ccceceseese $2, 756,491,571 43 
Debt less cash in the Treasury, J' 

Ist, 1879.....00. see a oacapbonead pies 2.027,182,468 19 
Reduction of total debt.........6....6 (§720,240,108 24 


The annual interest on the debt has been 
reduced $67,203,919.37 in the. same period, 
smoumeas at the present time to $83,773,- 


TREASURY BALANCES$The Treas- 
ury now holds $353,707,800in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States.bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $1,956,000, United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $1,670,500. National bank circula- 
tion ‘outstanding: currency notes, $328,- 
120,671; gold t yates, $i 467,500, 

The rece national bank-notes _for 
redemption te the week, as compared with 
fo corresponding period of last year, are as 

ows: 


1878. 1899. 
New York eecccece 000 ccccccee $2,802,000 $1,900,000 
op oseccccceeseooosocoes 1,412,000 910,000 
Philadeipiis, ooccee Sbdcccccee 804,000 
* cee? soces So Beccecee 1 238.000 1,959,000 





od . 85,891,000 $4,938,000 
THE | BANK STATEMENT shows an in 
crease in all the items. “The surplus reserve 
is $940,375 higher and the banks now hold 
$4,978,675 above legal requirements. 
The "following is an analysis of the totals 
of a] week, compared with that of last 





























1,800 
Inc.. 1,031.4 
Inc., 1,242 700 
Inc.. 1,200,300 
Inc. 802,825 
Inc. 940,375 
Inc. 108,400 








BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
—_ 82 |Manuf. & Mer.. 
Marine. i. 
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FINANCIAL. 


in another column is announced the form- 
ation of the new banking-house of Wil- 
liam B. Hatch & Co., of 25 Pine Street, this 
city. The gentlemen comprising the firm 
are Mr. William B. Hatch, Mr, Thomas H. 
Bouden, and Mr. Frank Jenkins, all known 
personally by us and favorably by many. 
Mr. Hatch has long been the head of the 
New York house of Fairbanks & Co.—his 
connection with the firm dating back, we 
believe, twenty-three years. He has, there- 
fore, avery large acquaintance of business 
friends in the city and in the country. Mr. 
Bouden was in the banking-house of Fisk 
& Hatch some years ago, and for the last 
twelve years has been a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr, Jenkins was 
graduated at Yale College, in the class of 
1874, and has recently been well known as 
the publisher of The Christian Union. He 
has many friends in town, who wish him all 
success in the banking business, The firm 
are thoroughly reliable and trustworthy 
and all business given to them will be 
promptly executed. 


EEE 


Orrice oF FISK & HATCH, 


No, 5 Nassau Stuest, N. Y., June 57a, 1879. } 


To our Customers and Correspondents; 


Tum decision of the Secretary of the 

. Treasury that he will commence at once ex- 
changing the refunding certificates for the 

Four-per-cent bonds, Instead of waiting 

until July, will, for the time being, give 
some additional supply of the Four-per- 
Cents. to the market, and possibly enable in- 
tending investors and holders of maturing 
called bonds for the next few days to supply 

themselves at lower rates than have recently 

been current, although it must be remem- 

bered that a large proportion of; the refubd- 

ing certificates are held by parties who will 








and by dealers who have already sold the 
bonds against them, so that the supply of 
bonds on the market from this source is not 
likely to be as large as may have been ex- 


pected. During the next six weeks the fol- |’ ar: 


lowing called bonds will mature and cease 
to draw interest—viz: 


June 4th............$10,000,000 Five-Twenties, 


 12th......00.... 10,000,000 ditto. 

OO GIN haiccnuande 10,000,000 ditto. 
July 3d............- 10,000,000 ditto. 

OI GR Seo ick ose. 22,066,150 ditto. 

“ 4th «+++ 87,486,600 ditto. 

Oth......+e+-e2 10,000,000 Ten-Forties, 

© JOC. oes «+ «+ 160,000,000 ditto, 

6 Qet....ceveveee 24,066,300 ditto. 

§6  QBd......0002.. 260,000 Fives of 1858, 


Total.........«.$204,820,050 


Of this amount one hundred millions 
have probably been already funded into 
Four-per-Cents. and other Governments, 
leaving the balance to be still reinvested. 

The reason given by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for exchanging the Four-per-Cent. 
certificates now, instead of waiting until 
July, would seem to be wise, when it is 
taken into consideration that during that 
month there will be upward of $250,000,000 
of called bonds maturing, to be adjusted 
and settled. 

The reason of the recent decline and 
present low price of the Four-per-Cents, is 
almost entirely due to the temporary con- 
traction of the currency by the sale of the 
refunding certificates, and the consequent 
payment into the Treasury of some $40,- 
000,000 in legal-tender notes. This has, for 
the time being, caused a sharp advance in 
the loaning rates for money, reduced the 
bank reserves, and caused a considerable 
calling in of loans; weak holders have been 
obliged to sell; speculators have taken the 
opportunity to press the market; and these 
causes combined have led to a decline in 


all Government bonds. With the disburse- | 


ment of. this money by the Treasury in re- 
demption of called bonds and the payment 
of the July interest and dividends, and the 
consequent returning ease in the money 
market, a pudden, mre strong reaction would 
not seem strange. i os 

This statement of the situation of the 

money market, and of ‘the reasons for the 
present condition of the market for Govern- 
ment Bonds, will, we believe, be of interest 
to all holders of the called bonds and to 


those proposing to invest money in Govern-. 


ment securities. 
Referring to eur previous, circulars; we 
see no reason to change our views,as.to the 
ultimate future of the Four- aihscee 
Respectfully, 
FISK & HATCH. 


Banking and Financial: Notices. 


Wits B. ae ha H. Boupex, Frank Jenxins. 
CO. beg leave to inform 


Messrs. 
their mendes. ad the able that y have en 
Sri gi pa Soeite 
25 Pine wil 
attention to the purchase and sale 7. om comibfesion o! 
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Government, State, eet Soames avoad 
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securities an They 
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PROVINCE‘) OF)) QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Mer kandow in New York 


fund $70 pee 
num is provided for payment of this loan, 
NEW 4 yo CENT LOAN 
F THE 


CITY OF * PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS, 
COUPON ORB REGISTERED. 
Principal apd Interest Rayable in Boston, 
FOR SALEBY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & Co., 
54 Wall Street, nx |? State Servet, Out, 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
ELEVATED ROADS. 


We are prepared to or sell fractional parts of 
the Bonds and Stocks of 


nor Wetrevalienn ponent as ilroad 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad, 
Also buy and sell 
N.Y. LOAN AND IMPROVEMENT CO. STOCK. 
MOLLER & CO., 
No. 24 Nassau Street. 


TALCOTT & SONS, 


No, 38 Broad St., Nw Xe 
BUY AND SELL ALL SECURITIES 


DEALT IN AT THE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
FL! TALOOPT3n., *Y Btock | 


BELMONT 
Meinber of the N. ¥. Stock Ex, 


Refer, by permisston, to 


Hon. Avovst BELMONT, of August Belmont & 
mere, Mo. 10 ees cuy -~ 
BB ducauas, Rey., President hg cries) Mechanics’ 


CITY OF ATCHISON, KAN. 


Holders of defaulted bonds of the 


CITY OF ATCHISON 


joa aa that exclusive authority has been given 


New York, New England, and West- 
arn Investment Company, 


Nos. 81 and 88 Pine Street, New York, to compromise, 
settle, and fund our city debt. Bondholders settling 
prior to July 1st, 1879, will thereby obtain important 
advantages and are invited to call upon or correspond 
with the above Company. 

J, C. TOMLINSON, Mayor, 

W. H. HETHERINGTON, 

H. CLAY PARK, 

E. 8S. WITS, Committee. 











PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


eens 
ANSON P STOKES. BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR... NOTES 


on the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED. MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Reom 23, Boston. 


eet evan 





JOHN 8. A D. JENKINS, 
a A rs 


BCATAR WEE ern ORgea, STAN” 
ates eae, te ve dy 


epee as as cae meee “eh 
mine return 
te of about on! This ate 


a bak srecting a@ new mill, thereto | 


(f oe 4, ted quantity per share. 
‘or 
and campies of ore at the Company’s office 


WM, HENDERSON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 5A TND. 
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IF YOU ARR SBEKING A 
ivi SAFE Ju 


INVESTMENT, 


YOU SHOULD CORRESPOND WITH 


= aD Bis Ute 


New York and Hartford, Conn., 
the old and conservative Banking-house, about their 


Ugh and Miny Par Cent, Bonds, 


rep mortgages of the choicest property in 
bones not S west. 


We have for twenty years sold to. investors 
wished a sound, reliable security 7 


Eight and Nine Per Cent. 


Coupon First Mo’ Bonds, based upon Jor} 
Western cities (usually blocks of stores), joang +7 
an ones being for a less anouss Ss than the mn ibe land fe 
rth. The @ many years’ ex 
Boar In getting g up these 7am fo var > he ag 
wy yee ce, we een 
the qua 7 ot of “the b io boladas and wom now think that these 
bonds are 


as near 
y-4— ion mnt can possiiil W 
sell a bond which we do oeeiy oe be sale and 


good t beyond any sort of uestion. 
Sagi hecyh anes 
ou entire countr: as well as Wes' 

roug Yet y, i t, 

t y er investments, either 8 Reail- 

ter upon the ~— yeoumption and ty with 

confidence the sepuriticn which we 
and a renew have them stand 
the head of 


wate investments. We shall 
takes of former 
conservative in appraisemen ened an jand we pg perfecti 
for a larger 


for 686 mortgage bon: 
supply, and w 


are making to 
our cles “ia we a J, 
Ad to satlaty s nere aise a of puny 
of old an 
agents, and. as we pay down for sit 

WE ARE ABLE TO TAKE OUR PICK FROM THE VER 


BEST. 

wae for a Circular. 

@ transact a GENERAL BANKING Busivess, deal in 

Pend a and ome investment securi 
of = L —— Stocks ~~ sate principles 
conduct our business u pies 
———~ govern the best BPR, Leia te 

un 


For our reliability and trustworthiness we refer to 
Hartford Bank ; M. H. Mallory & Co., New York; Bank 
of New York ; and Vermilye & Co., New York. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
New York Office, 92 Broadway, 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS. 
New York, Now England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (O., 


(NCORPORATED). 
Capital Stock, $200,000, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 
31 and 33 Pine St.,N. Y. 


CAREFULLY DIVESTED for Copiepate, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Li te BY 


other fn her favedtors argon ey w 


mortgages, 8 9 , and > ee and on 
Tn Bg Migs Ar Tous Kansas on 


Iected ber eres ons charge. carefully — 





@ Baek} ie in the. of New York, Brooklyn, 
t 

Fersey city 2 {EBA scons os GAS, AND WASSER 
BONDS, RAll and other CORPORATE BONDS 
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ca Com) 
WILL A TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
Hunton of Bondholders Onn ne ca 
8 
N 8 conducted for States, 
dunes, ‘owns, as Patiroad and other corpora- 
tions, and 


vid wnt OHN ©. SHORT, President. 
Guo. W, DEBEVoiss, Presiden 
” wu? Watson, MBonretacy and Treasurer. 
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‘“ Goumuvtriat, 
THE BUYLER-OHITFENDEN SUIT. 


~We understand that all the preliminaries | 
have * been: arranged ‘ for the’ ptirpose of 
bringing to the test of judicial trial the 
question whether Congress ‘ias' the power, 
at all times and in its own-discretion; to 
authorize the issue of legaltender. nbtes. 
General Butler and Congresaman ‘Chitten- 
den, some months since, agreed with each 
other to get up a test case for this purpose, 
Of course,’ the case’ must be a real one, and 
not a mere sham, in order to have any 
standing in a court of the United States; 
4nd ‘buch 9'tase, aa we ‘assume, has been 


made. 

General Butler represents the views of 
the Greenbackers,‘and for the most part 
these of the present Democratic party. He 
is the advocate of Government paper money 
(pure ‘and simple’ and made a aniversal legal 
tender, and claims that Congress has plenary 
power to authorize the issue of such money 
at ali times and for any purpose, in peacé 
as well as in war. Mr. Chittenden, on the 
other hand, stands just where all the states, 
men of this country stood prior to war, 
He rejects the ‘‘fiat-money” theory of Gen- 
eral Bulter, and holds that the issue of legal- 
tender notes after they have been once re: 
deomed and thereby paid, as provided for in 
the Resumption Act of 1875, ‘and of newlegal: 
tender notes in addition to those authorized 
during the war, when the life of the Govern, 
ment was at stake, is an exercise of power 
which the Constitution ‘has not delegated to 
the ‘General Government. He in: this re- 
spect represents the Democracy of other 
days, as well as the Republican party of the 
present day; while General Butler repre- 
sents the Democracy of the present time 
and all the financiers of the Greenback 
school. 

The purpose of the suit is to bring before 
the Supreme Court of the United-States the 

: question. of .modern~ Gréeenbackism: “ This 
question is very different from the one de; 
cided by that Court in 1870. The point 
then involved was whether the Legaktender, 
Acts of 1862 and 1863,passed when the 
country was engaged in « terrible war, are 
constitutional. The Court answered this 
question in the affirmative, and made ‘a dis- 
tinet reference to the emergéncy created by 
war as one of the leading reasons for’ the 
answer. Itdid not decide that: stch “acts 
would be constitutional under all circum: 
stances, or that Congress .has a general 
legal-tender power in respect to paper issues 
by the Government which it may‘ exercise 
at any time, subject to no other limitation 
thin-that imposed by its own’ discretion. 
Indeed; no small part of the argument used 
by the Court assumes the opposite. If Con- 
gress has such a general power, there would 
have been no necessity for any allusion to 
the circumstances of the war in order to 
sustain the constitutionality of the Legal- 
tender Acts of 1862 and 1863.' Many of the 
ablest lawyers of this country do not regard 
the argument of the Court as a sound one, 
and think that the true doctrine of the Con- 
stitution was stated in the previous decision 
rendered by the same Court on the same 
question. Be this as it may, nothing wag 
said or decided by the Court which ‘sustaing 
the fiat theory of the modern Green bicker. 

The question raised by the Butler-Chit- 
tenden suit will, therefore; be ‘a :new’one. 
The Supreme Court of the Uiiited States 
has never passed upon it. Should the dee 

cision be against the views of General But- 
ler and in favor of those held by Mr. Chit 
tenden, it will. interpose a most. important 
check to one of the most dangerous héresies 
of these days, put an end to the Greenback 
party and largely take the wind out of the 
sails of the Democratic party, and at the 
same time be a long ‘step toward ‘establish 
ing the doctrine of “honest money.” It is 
difficult to see how the Supreme Court-can 
sustain the Butler theory, unless, which is 
not supposable, it shall conclude that Con- 
gress may do anything which it deems 


necessary to be done; and this would be | 


equivalent to sweeping away all limitations 
upon its power and making Congress: leg- 
islatively omnipotent. The country ts fm- 
mensely interested in the decision tobe 
made in the projected suit. If the ques; 
tion be one of constitutional law, ft ‘ig 
equally one of vital im to. 





p saying in regard to the Silver Law: 


THE! INDE 


|‘ FRED COINAGE \0OF SILVER 
—- 

‘ Seonerany Saexnman, in bis revent con- 

ference ‘with the House Committee'on Coin- 

‘age, Weights; ‘aud’ Measures; is reported’ as 





a@ month would finally (4 mig: tak» 


three or four or five years) so 
with depreciated silver coin that, by Soa ne- 
cessities of the Government, it will be forced 


into circulation and be depreciated to its 
bullion; value. My»! is that, will 
— the coinage of the silver dollar, 
now the le refuse, to or at 
oncé réturn to ‘the Treasury when éd, 
and await s negotiation for'# new ratio; or, 
if that is deemed tnadvisable, that it [Con! 
eres] will increase the Ww: of the’ silver 
liar, so as to make it fairly equal in mar. 
ket value to the gold dollar. . Then I would 
be willing to take the risk of the free: coin: 
age of both metals.” 
Secretary Sherman, who is a bi-metallist 
as’ a matter of theory, and in this sense 4 
silver man, is entirely right in proposing to 
have an honest silver dollar, if’ we are to 
have ‘a silver dollar at all. He is equally 
right in the opinion that the continued 
coinage of silver’ dollars atthe present rate 
will at length ‘force ‘them into circulation, 
and .that they will then sink to-their-bul- 
lion value. | This result‘can be avoided only 
by stopping the coinage. With’'this result 
eomes the expulsion of gold 
from the country; and this would at once 
make the United States 4 silver country, 
with a debased standard of value. 
Would it then be safe to adopt the free 
coinage of silver ‘dollars at « ratio that 
would make'them in bullion value equal to 
gold dollars? Secretary Sherman would be 
willing to take the ‘‘risk” of..such, coinage, 
provided *this‘ratio was established: The | 
difficulty with this idea consists in the fact 
that the market value of silver is in such, a 
fluctuating conditton—ristng at one tinte and 
falling at another—that it would be folly to 
undertake to coin'silver at any fixed ratio 
to gold.’ If the market value of silver were 
tolerably fixed, or did not fluctuate more 
than one per cent. from year to year, then 
the idea of Secretary Sherman might be 
safely practicable, This, however, is not 
the fact, and the United States cannot make 
it'a fact by coining silver at a fixed ratio to 
gold. Untilsilver shall acquire far greater 
steadiness in its ét value, the scheme of 
unlimited coinage at any ratio to gold 
would be a dangerous experiment. The 
governments of Europe must unite with the 
United States.in establishing and maintain- 
ing # ratid for the free cofnage of’ silver or 
the silver experiment in this country must 
either be abandoned or end in al dis- 
aster. The problem is a far greater one 
than this Government can manage without 
concert of action ‘with the commercial 
nations of Europe. 
SEE 


~ DRY GOODS. 


Durnme the past week the market has 
been less active, though the movement 
through agents’ hands on account of back 
orders has continued large, and the demand 
for staple has been very liberal, not- 
withstanding the upward course of prices. 
The jobiaig brefle (em been rather quiet 
and the nd for ‘strictly seasonable 
goods light. ‘ 

Corror Goovs.—The demand yep 


large and the market prone, with the gen 
eral tend toward’ still» higher iptices. 
The, demand. for expert was The 
shipments for the week include 2,176 pack- 
ages from ‘this port, 116 packages from 
Boston, and 18 ae from other ports— 
in-all 2,810 packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. 74,078 p'k'g's, valued at...¢ 5 
Saar Lee pare 
Same time ft! 1860. crest 3,867,428 
Brown a were active 
for all ‘widths weights. Stocks are ve 
light and prices firm, with*an upward tend- 


éncy. 
Bleached goods were in fair demand from 
first hands, and the market’ strong, with all 
the — prominent makes, still largely sold 
ahead. 
Cotton flannels were in moderate request, 





With stocks light and prices firm. 
* Corset jeans were Age demand for 
moderate ‘tots. 
Cottonades were paar for afew 
of the most which’ were in 
“moderate ne 
Denims were fairly active and firm. 
‘ Prxe ‘were in steady demand for moder. 
te lo 


» Quilts.were in moderate movement forall 





- kind: 
} Tickings were active and many makes [the i 


PENDENT. 





“firm. ’ We quote 44c. edsh for 64x64. cloths | 
and 8%c. to 8jc. for 56x60. a 

' ‘Prints were without materia? change, ex- 
for mediums dark 


Printed lawns and speonate were in 
fair request. Stocks are light and some of 


out. 
Ginghams were in stead st sgn small 
lots ~ om le checks. , foe es and. dress 
es remained quiet. 
goods was quiet, except for plain 
and lace buntin 

Woolen 's have been less active, though 
in very fait demand. Stocks, particularly 
of the most desirable fabrics, are very light 
and prices rule firm. 

Fancy cassimeres continue in active de- 
mand for many of the leading makes of fine 

and large sales were also reported in 
low and medium grades, 

Cheviot Suitings—The most desirable 
styles continue in steady request in fine and 
and also low and medium qualities, 

Worsted Coatings.—Agents report liberal 
orders for the leading all-wool makes. Cot+- 
ton-warp goods were also fairly active and 
Goedel were in fair demand for 
low and medium-grade rough-faced and 
fancy plaid-back effects. Moscow and cot- 
ton-warp beavers were in limited request. 
Flannels.—New business has been most- 
ly confined to orders ‘‘to arrive,” which 
are accepted ‘‘at value” only. Prices were 
firm, with a rising tendency, 

Blankets were active for all grades. The 
most important feature of the week was the 
auction of 1,200 packages Saxonville blan- 
kets. The sale was very short and prices 
realized considerably above last year’s 
prices, as will be seen in the annexed table: 


7-1bs 60x80 ail blan: _— 

*] sliver - 

Led naped Brey en  9 9% @990 2 T7K@2 85 
5-Ibs 54x74 sliver gray bian- wren 

8 tbe Wixi sliver aray bian-, © =O? 04 


saxon i 10 4 white» oe Pha th 
Saxonville it-4 7ibs do....8 O74@9 10 8 BOGS Big 
Kentucky jeans were in good demand. 
Supplies are ve light and some descrip- 
tions are sold only ‘to arrive.” 

Satinets were active for printed styles 
and blacks and mixtures were in better in- 


quiry. 

Foreign dry goods were in light demand. 
Transactions, as a rule, are limited to small 
assorted lots, though occasionally liberal 
sales have been reported in certain fabrics. 
Jobbers are doing a fair trade in specialties; 
but nothing ofimportance. Silks are fairly 
active with importers; but in dress s goods, 
linens, white goods, and other descriptions 
there are no changes. The auction-rooms 
have been fairly attended; but sales were 
generally light and unimportant. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,043,040, 
showing a decrease of $16,186 as compared 
with a week, but $184,082 inerense ae 
comp with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,001,298, or « trifle more than 


OT iii ital 


PREPARATORY 


to Our Semi-Annual Inventory and 
notwithstanding the recent Large 
Advance in Wool, Cotton, Flax, and 





We Have Made 


Great Reductions 


In’ all’ Seasonable Fabrics of these 
Materials. Buyers will be well re- 
paid by a thorough examination 
of our 


Immense Variety 
of Elegant Fabrics. 


AT Siorat3C 


Broadway, 4th’ Ave.} Oth 'an@ 10th Sts, 
A RARE OPP i ‘a young man 
of character and ability. A 
lMshmen 
‘ a Hirifty tind prodtable business,’ wants 





; '@ young man 
y and good charactér to take am interest in 








in le 





{June 12, 1879, 


‘The now CONFIRMED FAILURE of the SILK CROP 
fm Europe has consequently caused # NOTABLE AD- 
VANCE in manufactured goods; yet we will continue 


to sell, UNTIL THE FOURTH OF JULY, our entire 
stock of 


Black, Colored, and Novelts 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN POPULAR PRICES, WITH A 


Heavy Reduction 


IN THOSE ADAPTED TO SPRING AND SUMMER 


JAMES MeCRERY 


Ridley & Sus, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
SUITS, COSTUMES, 


ULSTERS, SACQUES, Ete. 
STILL LOWER PRICES. 


Pa owaie ULSTERS, Pi ta — 


SILK-TRIMMED SUITS, from $4.85 to $15, up. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK 8S) 13.50 to 
Hi Rewiie 


STRIPE SILK SUITS, $12.45, UP, 
THE svirT. 











LINES OF BUNTING SUITS, ALL COLORS, $6 and 
roe FROM $10 to $18.50. A BEAUTIFUL ASSORT- 


Pr Nal SUITS, LATEST STYLES, 61.86, $2, $2.50, to 


COSTUMES MADE FROM INDIAN FOULARD, $8. 
BARGAINS. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


100 SPRING SA , 95 cts., $1, to $2.50 
. CQUES, $1, to $2.50 (half 





LACE, LAWN, and ORGANDIE DRESSES. 
BATHING SUITS—LARGE VARIETY. 


BOYS’ SUITS 
at $1.50, $1.90, $2.25, $8, $8.25, $3.75, up. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN THIS STOCK. 


DRY GOODS. 
ISEIRIEAMERRDE | a0 cx. 


50 PIECES 46-INCH ALL-WOOL 
FRENCH BLACK LACE BUNTING, f 60 CENTS. 


GRENADINES, 50c., 60c. 
SEWING SILK DAMASEER GC 60c., 


*ATIN DE LYON) 49 OENTS. 
1“ TC Ghai BahoAiNé: DOUBLE WOLD. - 
BRICS, BOOTCH AND’ ENGLISE 2EYPHIS. GING. 
EAtSh GLOVE aT VeRY LOW" PRiGeS Ne ANP 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE-LIST IS NOW READY. 


Subscription Price, per Annum , 
25 Cents. 
SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


——- 


ORDERS BY MAIL. PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809, 811, 3114 Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


ONLY THINK! 
ripaeet em vat tea i ent 


epee NC 


sols, Fancy Goods, etc. 


J: & J. SIMPSON, 


725 and 727 Sixth Avenue, 
Near 42d Street. 


Wnion Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


POVE. DROSS SHORTS, GOLLANS, 


Cuffs, Drawers, Pajamas, Etc., 


IN SUPERIOR STYLE, AT LOW PRICES. 

















} No.1 127: Broadway, 


Near 26th Street;'New Yerk City. 
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GREENBACE LUNACY. 


Tu Greenbackers of ‘Ohio, in their State 
Convention of last week, said: ‘‘ We are in- 


THE! INDEPENDENT. 





We were told that us i-teDe Democrats could 
obtain possession of State of Louisiana 
its finances would be placed in good order 


pand all its obligations promptly met. The 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


flexibly opposed to the issue by the Govern: |. on cael Le ned — at to pay ee int Canoe River......... 6 | b+ Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3. 

ment of interest-bearing bonds of arly de. |, 202. snd have ber har a aes but ar jeden Orebasd?. 7 sow 3 oie mk o t- ‘¥ (Gmos.} in advance Westage free) 1.50 
scription for any purpose whatever.” They |.mow-.. proposing to. repudiate two-thirds meus, * ca Pe : rm 7. 
also said: “‘We demand the immediate |:this.debt. The creditors have sent an agent Agawam, F..... ae? 4 Laconia nenden a “ Q weeks), « © 20 
calling in and payment of all United States | 0 New Orleans, and his report is that the | Aogeteug: :-:--77-",8  uatechusutta; G2. i 3. umber fineed. 7 210 
bonds in full legal-tender money.” They a eee were Bonn rhe pee ewes ws Taggers > oo prot aterm ° re 


further said: “The General Government 
should issue an ample volume of legal- 











WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 






































) F29P" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 











tender currency to meet the business needs CONSUMER IN THR USITED Sta TER. [ 879 i ii Le = 5 he R, a marr | ay a b mma 
py country and to promptly pay all of cas ciengggstionan FANCY GOODS. e A Houserarnish’g Goods. pear an absolute protection against losses by 
~ —_ ) _ m. da all 
ts debts. —_—- apnenae 5 — cakdadanaae ds MILLINERY. o Vv o ‘SILVERW ARE.” fperrieoses — to = 
These extracts will perhaps do as speci. oS gh bs raed ERAS = o BAPERS are f ed Until an explici fs 
mens of the wisdom possessed by these new- | gouthbridge......... Si |Morcimack, D “ima ,BOYS! Meas \ ne GLASSWARE. feqeireg by by lisher for their discon 
Co a ne ee ae ae the | Coaneesy has 222.2 oa Peewee IE ag | CLOVER 0 “a Cnocxny. | quired by pone oto meena needa 
United States bonds called in and paid at Dunnells semana a Richmond ......... LAGE o No names entered on the subseription books with- 
once, seeming not to ‘know that hundreds ng Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 om a “a. CHINA = a advance. 
of millions of these bonds have years yet to ee a a cmp ore, Peatigsiorts soquested 0 eto 
. ay expiration of theit subseriptiqns, and to forward 
run, en@that the Government has no right | Hamilton............ 6 | Washington ....... . JON: BS - what ée-due-for-the-ensuing yebr, with or without 
. a o 
“y GINGHAMS. further reminder f: this off 
to pay until they become payable. Amoskeag .. Gre 9 jLancaster.........9 | me be THE RECEIPT of the sremenneuiaien receipt 
They would never have any interest-bearing | Belfast..... wuewdede 8 |Gloucester... Sbevecwe Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue of the FIRST subseription. Receipts for, money 
bonds issued by the Government, whether: Bates ecccccccccecece 5 ‘Renfrew........... remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
tn denne er wele, Geestiaie Wale Aa i Glasgow ............ 8}/Southwark ........ % AND tie change in the date of expiration on the !ittle yel- 
pe . , torg g tha ergencies BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street.|| | low. ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
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GREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has sprpassed all other similggs journals. 


ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: © 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Mustrations, Given Away for 


THREE, SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH-+-$4.00, 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin grrears, and two oer elm and $9, 
can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old ora new henities can receive 
this Dictionary, a8 a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ subscription, 
tn ‘advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber, 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as the sTANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving; Winthrop, Marsh, 

Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger. and the 

majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 

Departments of our National Government. Itis also adopted by many of the Boards of 

Public Listruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Books, | 


ENTITLED © 
“ Biology,” ‘' Transcendentalism,” “ Orthodoxy,” “ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and “ Marriage.” 


Rev. Joszpm Coox’s six remarkablé volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biology,” “‘ Transcendentalism,”? 
“ Orthodoxy,’ ‘‘ Conacie’ ” “ Heredity,’ and ‘ Marriage,” embody, in a revised and corrected 
form, the cathasts my > e Monday Lectures in Boston. They are owe in handsome 
book form, by pop ees sgood & Co., of Boston. — Price, $1. B) opy of any one 
volume will be sent, post aide to any subseriber to THe NDEPENDENT who 4, for a year in 
— Cay eulbeeri F (hot in aeeane may —_ $5.50 and receive THz INDEPENDENT for 
wo years, any two volumes, postpaid ; or we w: any three volumes, postpai 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in ed . % + 0: 
ver tt, 17 can er shih ere oe? Rev. mee crs Monday Lectures from Octo- 
r to January Ist, and from vn to January 187%, Pitty 
Cents, or Twenty- five Cents each course. ” " , 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed. Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
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Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every Rereon, whether already a Subscriber 
ear, post d, together with any one volume, hat i cl — 
ta wid are, od nee the Selboutn list ; or ay Subacr “" re sane rye 
for THE a for two years. and any two val by kenge ;, Or We 
a postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits oD tor ree ye 
- ar ~ 
rath 520pages. | | W. A Tale of Two Citi t 
« Nichol ick] Cheah eedacl bi B16 pages sj het oie pacen i oapey 
s Geveter 18, Christmas — and Sketches by Boz. 
7. Old d Curiosity Shop, apd Reprinted Pieces, 14, Senmamemeiah Traveler and ftom 
oe Christmas Stories. 356 p 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin ae A Child's 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and a Hard Times. 6870 Clock, ete: 
pages. 
2 TAKH YOUR CHOICE. .2 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.”’ By Ritchie, 
“ Ex-President U. 8. Grant.” Fine Steel En- 
Former ny at the Print graving. By Riedie, 
Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. B 
Ritchie. “With portraits of 44 of the mou starving... By Bitchle, 
rominent authors of the United States, | “ ts ; Farts? ‘Fine Stel Bagravng 
y chie 
“THE INNER LIFE OF pRauam LINCOLN. ” 
This 4 oer book (the co: ht of which is w owned BEENDEBT 
will be sent by mail, ae pit, at the seam price; efog or twill be My "is Bia Write, 
miam to EVERY SUBSC ER, NEW or OLD, who sends us 63.00 for one year's eubecrip- 
‘ gin for 0-004 wih one of the ¢ above Preminms { 4 Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, 7 
ven for $9. eau 6C: ens ven awa repaid, to an 
ing $3.00 for ONE YEAR’ SCRIPTION 1 IN ADVANCE. "We give ‘out ONE Pret 


or not, who sends $8 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE ee bee one 
ente Td 500 pages. _. Us AOliver wi Pcs 
2. Our Mute 516 pages, bed 
576, 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. History o noe Foeninds — Humphrey's 
Any one of the Magnificent i@* Stee] Engravings, .@1 by the celebrated artist, 
‘* LINCOLY AND HI8 CABINET; OR, Frest ReaD- | “CHaRLEs, SUMNER.” Fine Stee) Rogvaving. 
" Avruons ov ‘Tux Unite Sraras.” Fine | \ Ex-Vice-President Wrrson.”” Fine Steel En- 

‘ormer price at the Print Stores $15 each, 
By FRANK B, CARPENTER. 
tion, in advance. 
for ONE Year's Subscription. 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $38.00 per Year,:in sili 
Specimen Copies sent free by mall to any address... Order by. Postal Card 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O, Box 2787, 


. Susuranee, 


sey sors sitting loi ty the leapt oa 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nes, and also ds to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding @ stamped and addressed envelope ts en 
closed and a description of the policy ts gtven, each 
point in a separate Une, precisely as follows: 1 

1, Age of insureratdesue of policy. 

2% Number of full years’ premiums paid, 7, 
~ $.: Amount of poltey. 

4, Amount of annual premium. 

6. Kind of policy. 


oe 


THE MUTUAL LIFE AGAIN. 


Ir anything were wanting to show up the 
character of the so-called reduction of the 
premiums ‘‘on old and new policies” in 
this Company, and to prove what an uhb- 
blushing sham it is in reality, the following 
official letter from the general agents in 
Baltimore would suffice: 


“Orvice oF O. F. BREZEE & come 
General Agente 3 oiua 5 Ins. May 1896, lew York, 


“ Dear Sie: _ home of — received. The 
Company has reduced premiums to old and 
new members 15 per cent. on life plan; but it 
really affects new-entrants only, AS IT MAKES NO 
DIFFERENCE TO OLD MEMBERS whether they 
have their premiums reduced to $85, say, and 
get dividends of $15, or let $100 premium stand 
and get $30 in dividend. The new entrant, 
however, gets on his feet with less capita] than 
was heretofore required. Once started, all 
policies are on same footing, the adjustment 
being made in dividend eccount, 
“Yours truly, 
“©, F. Brezzez & Sons, Gen. Agents,” 
It makes no difference to old members! 
Then all this parade of reducing the cost of 
insurance is idle talk, and the sum and sub- 
stance of: this vaunted reduction of pre- 
miums is (1) to let down easily the officers 
of the Mutual Life from the egregious 
blunder which they had committed in offer- 
ing the rebate of 80 per cent. by means of a 
bogus draft, without recourse tf insisted upon, 
and (2) to admit fresh blood, or,strangers, to 
the franchise and benefits of the Company 
on payment of 15 per cent. less than has 
been exacted from the old members, who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day. 
How can the managers of our life com- 
panies hope for the respect and confidence 
of the community, when such charlatanism 
as has characterized the policy of the 
Mutual Life for the past nine months is 
allowed to go unrebuked? No wonder the 
business has suffered in the estimation of 
the prudent and thoughtful. Life insurance 
will not regain its former proud position 
until such practices are sternly frowned 
down by those engaged in the business. 
In the matter of surrender values, too, the 
Mutual Life is open to the severest criticism, 
as will be seen by the following statement: 
Mr. James Goldsbury, of Davenport, 
Towa, was the holder of a paid-up endow- 
ment on his own life, the net legal reserve 
on which was $1,800. Desiring to sell this 
policy, he wrote to the Company to ascer- 
tain its cash value. Greatly to his surprise, 
he was informed by the Company’ that it 
was worth $295 only. Feeling that in this 
he was not receiving an equitable value,’ as 
had been promised over and over again by 
the Company, in its pubiications, he’ wrote 
again, asking a reconsideration of the offer, 
In reply, he was told that thissum of $295 
was all that would be given.” Mr. Goldsbury 
then consulted experts, and finally sent.a 
lawyer to New York to demand his rights. 
His legal adviser immediately commenced 
suit, as he was satisfied the only redréss was 
through the courts. An order was obtained 
to take testimony, when. subpoenas: were 
about to be issued upon Sheppard Homans 
and D.. P.. Fackler, actuaries, and* upon 
several of the officers: of the Company, 
when the great Mutual Life“ backed down 
most ignominiously, and agreed to pay Mr: 
Goldsbury ,$800 as the cash vatue of his 
policy. 
Now, if the $205 wis the fair: oid ecjil- 
table value of Mr. Goldsbury’s policy, it, is 
clear that the other policyholders have been 
robbed by this cowardly backing down of 
the officers of the Company ‘before a deter- 
mined policyholder who had the nerve to 
assert his rights. On the other hand, if 
$800 was the fair and equitable value of 
that policy, Mr. Goldsbury should not have 
been put.to the trouble and expense of em- 





either case, whether the fair and equitable 
value was $295 or $800, the officers of the 
Mutual Life present a sorry figure, and the 
business of life insurance, which ought to 
be one, of first-rate excellence, is. brought 
into disfavor and disrepute. 

And. yet the officers, by the diligent ‘eol- 
lection of proxies from policyholders who 
haye been too indifferent or too indolent to 
cancel them, are enabled to perpetuate their 
power and tenure of office, and to elect 
such men as will be willing to give corpor- 
ate sanction to their wishes, and thus are 
enabled to defy the policyholders, 





THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE. 





In January last the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, after a ‘careful 


examination,” reported this Company to be 
in possession of a handsome, us, and 
commended the institution, e worthy 


the confidence of the community. This is 
what he says officially only five months 
ago. The closing paragraph is interesting, 
certainly, although not calculated to inspire 
much confidence in state supervision. 

‘INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 

ALBANY, January 2d, 1879. t 
‘‘The Superintendent announces that the 
result of an examination of the affairs of the 
Globe Mutual Life Insurance se tohowiog. up 
to October 80th, 1878, shows the followin, 


Less eacsosvececsceeasosoces Soveeeecseed $3,814,181 * 
[abilities neqroepopoogobecense eo pepece: qoceee » 8 3,576,800 51 
Surplus as regards policyholders.,.,..... (9238, 092 97 27 


‘* It. is proper to state that the Company 
claims that a large portion of the 

which the Superintendent holds to be a  lia- 
bility of the Company, under the head of 
‘claims’ for death losses and matured en- 
dowments in process of adjustment, or ad- 
qamer and not due,” are not established 4s 
osses, the proofs not having been received 
ee Company at the close of the exam- 


‘‘The Superintendent is gratified that the 
foregoing result of the examination of this 
Company shows a surplus of $238,322.27, 
with which it should be enabled to do a 
flourishing and prosperous business. 

‘‘Joun F. Suyru, Superintendent.” 





About three monthsago the Freemans were 
forced to give up their control of this much- 
abused Company, when an entirely new 
board of directors were chosen, and a new 
president, Mr. Barrow, was appointed. 
After a careful investigation by a committee 
of directors, it was ascertained that the de- 
ficiency in the net legal reserve was no less 
than $600,000—a difference of over $800,- 
000 as compared with the report of the In- 
surance Department, The directors held a 
secret, meeting, and,, on the advice of the 
counsel, Mr. William Allen Butler, applied 
for the appointment of a receiver, nominat- 
ing therefor the president, Mr. Barrow, 

It may well be questioned whether this 
move was in thé interest of the policyhold- 
ers, the real owners of ‘its $8,000,000 of 
trust funds and the only parties whose in- 
terests ought to be considered. Far better 
would it have been to have laid the facts 
frankly ‘before the policyholders, and ex- 
plairied to them that their insurances could 
have been preserved if only they would 
give liéns to the extent of say 20 per cent. 
on the net legal reserve ‘in each case; or in 
some proper, safe, and ‘equitable way have 
agreed to bear, each one, his’ share ‘on 
burden or deficiency: 

‘But the die was cast, and btosetver has 
been appointed, as will be seen’ from the 
following extract from the decision of Mr. 
Justice Westbrook, delivered in Albany, 
on the 4th inst. : 

sa omnat Monday last the decision of the 

upon the @ “stant for a receiver 
was was announced, moat ee 
a 
fhe abogatton of the verified complatat, ut 
also upon the report of a eaten’ bead of the 
board of directors of the defen 

ing in detail its assets and liabilities rm 
demonstrating its insolvency, toge ether with 
a resolution of the board of directors of 
the ‘association betty resent action, 
and also the report of juperintendent 
of Insurance concurring in this proceeding. 
It is now asked, in behalf of po policy- 
holders, who are not patties to the actioee 
and, therefore, heard by courtesy only, 
action should be delayed and time ven ae 
them to show the solvency of the defend- 
ant, The: intment of a receiver is an 
act to do hh the court may well hest- 
tate; but, however unpleasant the Coty, 
Ought: to be at once performed w 
court sees, a8 it: plainly does in an ea 


ps t the same result must be reached in the 
d pter 902.of the Laws of 1600, 
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corporation must pass into the hands of a 
receiver whenever, in the judgment of the 
court, it can no longer do business with 
safety; and that it cannot do so is abundant- 
ly shown by the detailed report of the com- 
mittee of its directors: :If its active life be 
attempted to be continued by the court, in 
the face of the careful and deliberate report 
submitted as evidence upon this motion and 
the action of:the board of directors, such 
continuance can have only one issue—the 
forfeiture of policies by the refusal of the 
holders to pay premiums and the conse- 
quent enrichment of stockholders. To such 
a result the court cannot be a party. It is 
said that the present proceeding is irregular, 
because it is not based upon a report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. Whatever 
force this point may possess, it must be 
made in the action and by a party toit. It 
is not for creditors of the defendant, against 
whom an action has been instituted and re- 
lief sought, to appear therein by courtesy 
and interpose objections to the form of pro- 
ceedings. It has not been held that an 
original action cannot be brought by the 
attorney-general to wind up an insolvent 
corporation when such corporation does not 
object, and when the Superintendent of In- 
surance has, in fact, concurred in the pro- 
priety of the action of the attorney-gener- 
al, and the court has before it a substantial 
compliance with the statute, the action of 
the Insurance Department coinciding in the 
need of a receiver. 

“The court, for these reasons, thus has- 
ly stated, must act, and can only protect 
creditors by the selection of a proper person 
to discharge the trust of receiver. In two 
published opinions (McArdle vs. Barry, 50 
Toward, 97; People vs. Third Avenue Sav- 
ings Bank, 50 Howard, 22) and also in the 
matter of the Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany the judge holds that this term has 
decided that no officer or director of an 
insolvent corporation should act as its re- 
ceiver. No reason for departing from 
this rule can be seen justifying the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Barrow, the president, or Mr. 
Hardenburgh, a director, of the defendant. 
It is true that there is no evidence before 
me showing that either of these gentlemen 
has done any act wasting the assets of the 
company or endangering its resources; but 
it is true that the appointment of either 
would develop great feeling on the part of 
the policyholders, who regard the action of 
both as contrary to their interests, and it is 
also true that a receiver must of necessity 
pass upon the management of the campan 
under its present direction, a duty which 
one of its members manifestly ought not to 
perform. Jn the selection of the receiver 
named in the order, Mr. James D, Fish, a 
gentleman has been chosen who, in the 
execution of his duties as such, will have 
no peculiar interest to serve or entangling 
alliances surrounding him. If he fails to 
act wisely, promptly, and economically, 
then the most eminent financial men in New 
York City, who recommended his appoint- 
ment, are mistaken in their judgment and 
the court has been unwittingly led into 
error. No such result will follow, as we 
believe, and the conduct of the gentleman 
named in the execution of a somewhat sim- 
ilar trust is also high evidence of the fitness 
of his present appointment.” 

Justice Westbrook requires the receiver 
to file bonds in the sum of $200,000, and only 
allows him to retain $5,000 in his hands at 
any one time, and directs him to deposit 
the remainder of the funds that may come 
into his hands at any time with tho Central 
Trust Company. The appointment was 
recommended by telegraph by George 8. 
Coe, president of the American Exchange 
Bank; J. M. Morrison, president of the 
Manhattan Bank; J. D. Vermilye, president 
of the Merchants’ National Bank; B. B. 
Sherraan & Co., bankers; Judge Van Brunt, 
and John F. Henry, Rufus Hatch, William 
Kenncy, and other policyholders. 





SUPERINTENDENT SMYTH’S NEW 
VIEW OF IT. 


In contrast with his certificate of the 
Globe Life’s selvency and surplus, dated 
January 2d, we now give Superintendent 
Smyth’s letter, urging the appointmant of a 
receiver for the Company : 


‘‘INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
ALBANY, June 2d, 1879. 
** To Hon. Augustus Schoonmaker, Attorney- 
General, and to the Supreme Court: 

“‘I do hereby certify that the affairs of 
the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
a corporation under the laws of the State of 
New York and doing business under and in 
pursuance of chap. 902 of the laws of 
1869, are, in my opinion, in such a condi- 
tion as to render the issuing of additional 
policies and annuity bonds by said Compa- 
ny injurious to the public interest; and I 
do, therefore, recommend immediate action 
to place said corporation in the hands of a 
receiver, to the end that its assets may be 
distributed as the law directs. This con- 
clusion, which is herein expressed, is based 
almost solely upon a report of a committee 
of the bo of directors, and on account 
of the publication of which I am satisfied 
renders it useless for the corporation to at- 
tempt to continue in business, and the re- 
sult of which, if attempted, would be dis- 
astrous to policyholders. 

‘As proceedings have already been in- 
stituted by the attorney-general against 
said company, and a motion made by that 
official for the appointment of a receiver, 
for the purpose of removing any objections 
which could possibly be taken to the grant- 
ing of such motion on account of a want of 
action by the Insurance Department, I do 
hereby concur in the suit already brought, 
and unite in the request that said applica- 
tion be granted. 

“I further certify that, in my opinion, 
Mr. John W. Barrow, the present. president 
of said Company, should not be made re- 
ceiver thereof. My reasons for the conclu- 
sion are that, being neither policy nor stock- 
holder of said Company, he was chosen to 
his present position, and, in my opinion, by 
judicious management, the Company, 
though somewhat embarrassed, could have 
been saved and might have lived. Instead, 
however, of action looking to the most de- 
sirable end, his aims, apparently, have been 
to accomplish the reverse, he hastily con- 
curring in the report of a committee of the 


* directors of the Company, which report has 


been given to the public, and which alleges 
that the Company is insolvent, thus making 
it necessary, as I have already certified, that 
a receiver be appointed and its affairs 
wound > 

‘“* Joun F. Smytu, Superintendent.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


TuE report of the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, of the State of New 
York has just been made public. We select 
the following interesting information in re- 
gard to the business of life insurance among 
companies transacting business in this state: 


Gross assets, December 81st, 1878.......... 
Increase, during year 1878.......... 
Liabilities, December 81st, 1878.... 





..--The state auditor of Missouri must 
be the beau-ideal officer, in the opinion of 
the managers of the Mutual Life. He has 
decided that the reserve funds of a life in- 
surance company do not belong to its 
policyholders! 








Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845, PURELY MUTUAL... 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)......... ++. 81,118,887 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879.;... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
WANNER). 000 cevevcccccccsccccccccccceosccee $5,937,161 18 





DIREcToRS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, - O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





Lewis C. GROVER, President, 
B.C. Miller, Treasurer, J.B.Pearson, Vice-President, 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actua: 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 





ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 
of Hartford. Written for one to twelve 
months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
small advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 


P. S.—Whether you travel or not, don’t do 
without Accident Insurance. 


TIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


SURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 
STATEMENT OF THE COMPANY, JAN- 
UARY 1st, 1879. 
FIRE ASSETS. .........cccccccsccssess $10,367,625 48 
FIRE LIABILITIES,,..,..... eeeccccee 8,718,711 81 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..86,648,914 12 
STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
BRANCH, JANUARY 1st, 1879. 

$4,301,807 07 
430,505 86 








Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
exclusive of Funds abroad..... $1,871,391 21 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N.Y. _ 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, . ° ° e . $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, 23,183 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,455 
Net Surplus, . . . ° 455,012 
Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, 79. $1,329,650 

H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1879. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 


MTD. oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsces 00,000 
© Thsurance |, ee oe Net ad 
71,379 70 


e 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends....... 
Net Surplus ........ccecccccecesecccees 960,476 82 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1879)...$3,363,218 92 
EZRA T. CRESSON, 





ALFRED G. BAKER, 
ident. 


LA CAISSE 


ENERALE, 
OF PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
USTEES IN NEW YORK: 
LOUIS pe COMEAU -, of De Rham & Co. 
CHAS EPR EED Haat ReaetaTitetinw 
. RE? ., Of Rena we > ‘ 
JULIEN LE CESNE, Resident Secretar © 0 





, J. TEMPLE. Manacer for Middle States, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New York 








Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co, 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 o PATH - 
$4,900,000 eoEonstame % 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Ussiefies 


by New York Standard ef Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presrpenrt. 


©. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. A 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Aassist't Seo’s. 








KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BADK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The Brinctpal features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECU ECONOMICAL ‘AG: T, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

JAMES BUELL, President. 
fo, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ASSETS. cccccvcccccccccceee $6,250,000. 
Insurance on Life furnished tn all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No preferred class 
of policyholders. The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 

E. W. BOND, Pres't. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, 

Actuary. 


1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





C. P. FRALEIGH, Searcton 





AVERY J. SMITH, Sec'y. 
DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Med. Examiner. 





Ch CI os nase cenccces $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

WAMGeei ois cer ceediddese 785,025 16 
GIR do ncn cessinnpesedccee 670,212 88 


___ $1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Wu. G. CROWELL, Sec. Joun L. THOMPSON, Abs t Sec. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE OMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, (879. 








CASH CAPIT.AL...........:: BP A 8 Bi ed og J Ne a A, sind aaa adnan pete dadgedbeedl- MiG AAIUC bee DH bidbdach $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance..... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 


ee ciepaates See eT See er nee een EN ee ee mE em enero 1,766,771 00 





RE CREO EE COE CECT RCT ere ETE rn er ee nn ee 260,092 46 
NVC Sar plus... -- oes ce rcccccccccccecccceeceseeees EEE CELT OCONEE PE CLEC CCPL EEC ECE CLUCLE LL CLC CCC TL CET Wadsndded dddvidestaewaeaata cher: 1,363,488 94 
TOTMD MS RET SG. ...ccccccccccccccccecccens adiinadesedase ceaasia Leadadasdedund Gadde dhdddeNceasysadcanaeedadgeddeauasdenandaeaaae $6,390,352 40 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


ie We I Sv visscoec'detc ces Ndateee ec cccacccodacaldncksertiooesocactea $117,432 64 | Loans on Stocks, payetio on demand (market value of Secure 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth FORGO, GREED GON. 8 on vc crinnccccenemscccccscccceneseasenapeqececeseees 242,195 47 
MMPS 5 0.05 ccc ede b Si ncd chs cs ebeccccedbbbetendvadestévesecccesiete 2,056,836 33 | Interest due on Ist January, 1879............... 2c sececeseeeeeccccceseeses 68,283 30 
United States Stocks (market valuc).............ccccccececcccccecececeees 35,226,125 00 | Balance in hands of Agents. ........... 00... cece cece cece cece ee ceneeeeceenes 147,465 79 
Bank Stocks, 66 SHY <& rth stl cuets ciadccnccsaduduneea dec ere ROE Ce FI Pao tc. dis oe 5c cco a RRURG OE caninladoccenceccscddplaidadacdcdeccecacaic 104,430 87 
State and Municipal Bonds, market value........... guacddhdacdiaa daaade 235,778 OD ° Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 9,040 00 
Total seers eeenesere COCO ESET EHOHES ODES OH EH ESE EEE Ee POPP eee ee ee ewer eeeree Poet eee eeeeees Seeseee eee em ee sessed eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee $6,390,352 40 


T. B. GREENE ‘ ; 
tow. Se auan, | Ase’t Seo’s. 


— 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres: 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pros, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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Nineteenth Annual Statement of 


THE 


QUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U. 8. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 




















AMOUNT OF L CDGER ASSETS, JANUARY lst, 1878............. Creccccccccccccccccccccoccccooes $82,477,901 87 
Less Depreciat on in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
OCREE ASBUIB. ..ccccccccccrccscccccccerccccccccccccconccceconcccccccescceoecsccocccoeees evcccecece 960,558 27 
$82,108,438 60 
INCOME, 
POGRIUEAD 0.00 cccvcccccccccccocccccccocecccceeeccescoccceocveccoseceeoooosooccoeccecs $6,543,750 53 
Interest and Rents ....0.0...008 Poeccevccccccceccccccncccconecoceccoooeecoeoeecoccece 1,674,192 71 8,217,043 24 
$40,326,381 64 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments,...........ssececsseceseveseeseeecees $2,087,911 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and ANDUILUES.............ccccccsseccceccceccceeces 2,658,987 07 
Discounted EndOWMEDES .......ccccessccccsconececcscvscccsccccevcescecsccssoececes 188,278 18 
Total Paid Policyholders .........ccsscccccsccccecevseccevsceccceccssces $4,935,171 43 
Dividend OR Capitall...ccccccccseccccccccccvccccoccccopeccccoccccccccosooccocece 7,000 00 
Agencies and COMMIBSIONS...........cecsseceseseercecvecsecersessececsecceces 454,684 20 
Expenses and extinguishment of future Commissions. ............ssseee0» 650,901 51 
State, County, and City Taxes.....cccccscccsvccccsscevscesecesececcvccevoecece 83,256 17 $6,181,018 31 
NET CasH ASSETS, Dovember Slat, 1878 .,.......cccccccccccsececsccssscsecccccccccces eevcccceee $84,195,368 53 
EEE 
ASSETS. 
Bonds 2nd MareGAGNS. .ccccccccccccccccesccccccvcccc cos cccnccccccessoecocsccoesoesese $12,437,584 93 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure....... 6,834,904 96 
UWenddnd Bendes BOVSMS...ccccovcccesccsecccccccccccccccccccepevecceccccces wee Sbeeeces 5,688,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
nS. 2... 50) 2 oo |. aaa tansleheddes ebdebeapsaseseseouseeassoass 6,201,978 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York............s.esseseee oe 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories on interest, and in. transit 
GARTD HESNIIR). .. ccvcccccsdcvecvecdcocseccssccccscescccscescosesoooccvcccceccce 1,846,608 51 
Co ted C MEBBOMS,. 20.00 ccccvccccccccccccvescescccccgnelcnseeseccennlesee voces 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on account Of PremiUMS........ccssceccsecceees cevecees seccees 247,513 58 
$84,195,568 53 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds OVE COBt...........seccccccccccccccoccecsccccssccsccccccece eves 120,706 41 
Interest and Rents Ge and accrued, ..........cccccccscosccrccccccccccccccesessevccecccccccccccce oo 474,488 42 
Premiums due and in process Of COLMECCHION.........c0cccceee seovesecsccscceseseeseecasecccceocece 51,816 00 
Deferred Premiums. ......ccccccsscscccvecsecscveevcccesevecesevesseseecsseccsecscccececcesoescosoecs 602,628 00 
Total Ansets, Dec. Slat, 187S...........c.sersesecssccescceesccseccesescescccsceacsssoeeees $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies........ 28,560,268 00 
Pu SS ReS Lake eG 
a IID: de ceunnv0csccncccnscectinbsommsiasebettmieabeeeetcedesedsecernaces $6,893,824 36 
Of which belongs (as computed) to Policies in general Class. ............scseccsecscccccess 8,741,362 36 
» > - - Tontine............ soeeee Ore eeeeeerecesees ~ 8,152,462 09 





Rina Aramel in 1070, 6116 Palen, anny $21,440,019 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available, on settlement of next annu- 
al premium, to participating policies. 

The valuation of the p outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand 
ard of the State of New York. 





$y a. vin CISE, Meise” } Acroanma, 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


BENNINGTON F, RANDOLPH, Special Comantttan of the Board rectors, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry 8. y Tenants, | app a t. 23d, 1 1878, to —- the 


Tuomas A. CUMMINS, ROBERT te and aponants at the close of the year, 





SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT and EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, 


[June 12, 1879. 











THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........eseecceee+++-Q0, 121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued............. oe coccccees 2,204,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January lst, 1878...... scocsccsce 315,805 85-—-$1,048,665 183—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 

Endowments matured and discounted, a jemienedie addi- 

tions to GAME........cccccececcceee cocccccccccccccccccccccccccs 678,061 74 

Life annuities and reinsurances.........seesseess eoccece seccsecccee 231,005 29 

Dividends and returned premiums © on eanceled ‘policies. seeceseceece 2,288,674 25 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 

Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ ceeee 88,635 00 

Profit and 1066 ACCOUNL...ececcececsesccsccccececesseseees cccccees 8,568 98 — — $5,918,679 59 


A S SE T Ss. $36,213,457 61 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WALEBGISLOMON SE) 3555665850 iascde as ksbwawedcasessscwesens 14,791,267 72 
TOG OMEW 0.05 60 5cscccccocss peclews vbleeuecau clepetbowinsts ey ree 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... pideecope ces usr esasioee 14,864,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............ssececeececeecs 621,984 93 | 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January-dat, 1870.........ccccccdepevcccceccccceccoce 879,889 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


in liabilities)........ II WEEE LEE EIN . 146,884 75 
Agents’ balances..........+6++ ee cccccccvecadccecccccccoece eecccece 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on b investments to January lst, 1879. hidosseseeeese « —- 806,225 93 — $36,213, 457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annuat 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities Over COBt.........seeeseeeceoes 628,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..........ccccsccscccvece $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879............ e+. $390,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc....... SMsdchadacidesomesen «-+- 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...... babcgsapnuswkciwesaewas 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
DOT Coat. Cprtiale Wet WRONG 6 «5 oo e ssscieccegeeessccssccccees 82,369,888 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that clase 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........secececseecccecees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at4 POT CONE... cccccccccccccccccecs Cee er eereeeeeessceeeeseses 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent, over $6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,486.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,960. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. tie at 4 per cent. Jan- 





John D. Jones, John A. Stewart, Robt. Lenox Kennedy, 
George D. Morgan, Charles J. Martin, James M. Halsted, Samuel Borrowe, 
George T. Adee, Thomas A. Cummins, Chauncey M. Depew, José F. Navarro, 
Henry A. Huribut, Robert Bliss, Benjamin Williamson, John J. McCook, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Daniel D. Lord, Henry M. Alexander, Stephen H. Phillips, 
William H. Fogg, Horace Porter, William Walker, Samuel W. Torrey, 
William A. Wheelock, Edward W. Lambert, Henry Day, Samuel Holmes, 
Parker Handy, B. F. Randolph, Joseph Seligman, Theodore Weston, 
William G. Lambert, Alanson Trask, E. Boudinot Colt, Alexander P. Irvin, 
Henry G. Marquand, John Sloane, Thomas A. Biddle, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
James W. Alexandes, Ashbel Green, George W. Carleton, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Genry 8. Terbell, Henry V. Butler, Georgé G. Kellogg, William Alexander, 
Foomes & Young, George H. Stuars, Win. Whitewright, Jt., 


uary Ist, 1878, $2,064,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
wary lst, 1878, $2,811,436, 
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J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M FURMAN, 8. &. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENBY TUCK, M D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
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Vice-Prestdent and Aetuarys 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 224, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January to 31st December, 


EEE PR ere te 009,808 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off 1st “ 

SRDING, COU sasnverscincetassnasececes 1,848,697 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid dur:ng the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 


The ) Company has the following Assets, 


united ‘States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. $10,086,758 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 704,% 
Real Estate one a due the Com- 


| serie he oo | re 619,034 50 
Preinium Notes and wills Receivable..... 1, 529, 259 74 
CN PAE DOI 6 sibiicincc ccecceneccncedcaessces "881/210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. = 820, 20,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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SOHN D. TEWLern, A. A. RAVEN 
WILLIAM H. WILLIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


ducts its bust: 





This Company 





under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
-—o— 
Offices ( 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o-—— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 


Cash Capital...........ccececceeeess 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplas.......ccccccseccscscesees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

Mies esccdcirtceasascucseeinees 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
8 
inte and other Bonds and Stocks. 7 mit 20 


Cash on hand 


cy. ewes tipo: 289,510 00 
a: age 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. EIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
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Secretary. 
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Young and Od, 
WHO? 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


WeHo is the sweetest baby 
: That ever said “ A-goo’’? 
Who is the dearest: baby, 

With eyes so soft and blue? 
Who is the prettiest baby? 

I think I know. Do you? 





Who has the softest golden 
Little rings of hair ? 

Who has the rosiest cheeks and 
The smoothest forehead fair? 

Who has the sweetest kisses, 
Enough of them and to spare? 


Who has the cunningest fingers, 
And who the pinkest of toes ? 
Who has a mouth like a rosebud, 
And who the daintiest nose ? 
And who is as sweet altogether 
As the very sweetest rose? 


Who has the prettiest dimples, 
Dancing in chin and cheek ? 

And who is learning the dearest 
Of all dear names to speak? 

And whose blue eyes are learning 
Mamma’s dear eyes to seek ? 


Ah! surely, there’s only one answer 
To the questions asked you here; 

Only one true, glad answer, 
Awaiting the mother’s ear. 

Who is the prince of babies? 
Why, of course, my baby dear! 





THE STORY OF A MONUMENT. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 





“Tate it! I hate every word of it!” 
Alice said, throwing down her book and 
lying back in her chair. ‘‘‘The Moham- 
medans invaded India 977 A. D.’ What do 
Icare? I hope they staid there.” 

‘« What now, Alice?” said a gay voice be- 
hind her. And Alice started up. 

“Oh! Uncle Will! It’s this awful ‘Out 
lines of History,’ and I never know it, and 
never care a straw if I don’t; only I hate 
the bad marks, Why should I care about 
the East Indies, or who invaded them? All 
savages together.” 

“Ah!” said Uncle Will, slowly. ‘‘Sav- 
ages, eh? Well, as you are studying about 
them, you must know.” 

Alice colored. She had learned the mean- 
ing of this quiet tone, and had already told 
Mattie Hall, her most intimate friend, that 
it made her feel ‘‘as if she didn’t know 
anything and never should.” 

“T thought all Indians were savages,” 
she said, ‘‘like ours out West. I know 
you lived at Calcutta a good while; but I 
thought it was all English and a few civil, 
ized ones, you know. There, Uncle Will! 
I don’t know anything. I wish you'd give 
me some lessons. History is disgusting, 
anyway. All dates and bare facts,” 

‘“What are you trying to learn?” said 
Uncle Will, picking up the fat volume of 
‘* Outlines.” 

‘It’s about the East Indies, and I'd got to 
where the Turks invaded it again. They'd 
done it once, and been driven out; and then 
they staid out till the tenth century, and 
camein again, and there were lots of kings. 
‘Akbar ascended the throne 1558, had a 
long and prosperous reign, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Selim.’ I don’t care 





about Akbar, or Selim his son, or any 
of them. I’m not like Mark Twain, I 
couldn’t weep over the tomb of Adam, or 
even over Akbar’s, if he had one.” 

‘‘He has, and a very magnificent one,” 
said Uncle Will. ‘‘ But keep your tears to 
shed over that of his daughter-in-law. I 
am strongly inclined to elect myself pro- 
fessor of East Indian history, and tell you 
what I have seen.” 

“‘Do,” said Alice; and ‘‘do,” echoed an- 
other voice, and pretty Mattie Hall came 
up, flushed with walking, and took her 
place in the old summer-houte. 

Uncte Will leaned his elbows upon the 
rustic table and looked at the two girls. 

“Til agree to take you both through 
Hindustan, and convince you it is an actual 
country, provided you promise solemnly 
to write out a clear account of all I tell you, 
with dates and facts ascorrectly given as 
in an encyclopedia. But if you won't 
wotk, neither will I.” 

“You work! It isn’t work for you!” 
said both the girls at once. ‘‘I mean, I 


shouldn’t think it would be,” Alice went on, 
‘‘because you've lived there and had to 
know all about it. I suppose you had to 
learn, though.” 

‘Yes, I had to learn. I began with 
‘Lalla Rookh,’ when I was a boy, and 
worked backward,” said Uncle Will. ‘‘ But 
you will be more interested in Akbar’s 
daughter-in-law, and her ‘tricks and man- 
ners,’ than in Akbar himself.” 

“I didn’t suppose they ever had 
daughters-in-law,” said Alice, mistily. ‘‘It 
feels like wax figures. But if there was 
one, tell about her to-day and begin at the 
beginning to-morrow. Then we shall 
know if it’s interesting enough to fuss over. 
You can’t call it East Indian history though, 
when it’s about Turks.” 

“I beg your pardon, young ladies. They 
were not Turks, but Arabians, Evidently, 
I must begin at Akbar; but will get through 
with him as soon as possible. Attention, 
young ladies! The strictest attention!” 
said Uncle Will, taking the tone of a lec- 
turer and fixing his eyes severely upon 
them. ‘‘Akbar shall be summed up first, 
but we will do it speedily as possible and 
come to Nourmahal; because, if he hadn’t 
been, you know, there couldn’t have been 
a daughter-in-law. Akbar, then, came ofa 
long line of despots. You have already 
learned that the Mohammedans from the 
peninsula of Arabia, not the Turks, in- 
vaded India twice; were driven out the 
first time and remained out until the tenth 
century, when “they suddenly swarmed in 
in such numbers that resistance was use- 
less, and they remained nominal sov- 
ereigns until expelled by the British, in 
the eighteenth century. True to Moham- 
medan nature, they oppressed cruelly the 
gentle and passive people, who seldom re- 
volted, and who had sunk into despairing 
submission when Akbar, in 1558, came to 
the throne. Very young at that time, 
authority was given to a regent, who took 
advantage, as regents will, and brought 
about a revolt, hoping thereby to become 
king himself. Akbar, betrayed by a treach- 
erous officer, escaped into the jungle and 
was a wanderer for months. The revolt 


‘ended, he returned to Delhi, and ascended 


the throne when only eighteen. Having 
served an apprenticeship as a fugitive and 
wanderer, whose familiar sports were tam- 
ing wild elephants and hunting the tiger, 
he was not likely to be daunted by ambi- 
tious Mussulmans or treacherous Hindu 
chiefs. For fifty-one years he reigned, re- 
storing the empire to its former bounds, 
reorganizing the army and finances in so 
statesmanlike a manner that the revenues 
increased while the burden of taxation di- 
minished. He treated all religions with 
equal favor, freely admitting Hindus to a 
share in the government, from which they 
had long been excluded. In short, he 
earned well the title of Akbar the Good. He 
was strong, brave, generous, and handsome, 
delighting in war and all manly sports; but 
equally ready to enjoy the cultivated and 
philosophical talk of men like Fiezi and 
Abul Fazel, two famous Persian philoso- 
phers of his court. 

‘«T wo sons revolted and generally misbe- 
haved. The third, Selim (otherwise called 
Jehangir, Conqueror of the World), had 
few of his famous father’s characteristics, 
and is best known as the husband of a fa 
mous wife—Nourmahal, or Ligbt of the 
Harem — who has left a far more decided 
impression upon history than he. Fortu- 
nately, Jehangir admired his father’s talents; 
and, as Akbar the Good had left the system 
of government in as perfect running order 
as a despotism can ever be, he was content 
to let matters remain undisturbed. 

«‘Nourmahal was the daughter of Kwaja 
Aeeas, a Persian emigrant of noble family, 
who left Western Tartary to obtain employ- 
ment under Akbar. On their journey she 








was born, near Candahar; and so extreme was 
then their poverty that she was exposed on 
the highway, either for sale or to die of hun- 
ger if no buyer appeared. A passing mer- 
chant took pity upon her, hired her own 
mother as nurse, and educated her as his 
own daughter. In time, however, her 
father, who had risen to the highest posi- 
tions under Akbar, reclaimed her, and. on 
one of his visits to the court she accompa- 
nied him. 
«« After the crowd of guests had retired, 
only those of highest rank remaining, the 
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ladies entered, shrouded in their veils, as 
was then the custom. Nourmahal was 
conspicuous not only by her exquisite out- 
lines, but by her wit, as well; and the fas- 
cinated prince was conquered entirely by a 
slipping veil, which allowed a glance from 
her soft eyes. 

“Terrified at Selim’s infatuation, Akbar 
at once betrothed her to Shere Affghan, a 
Persian adventurer, of whom there were 
many about the court. Prince Selim, not 
in the least discouraged, waited till emperor, 
then calmly murdered the unlucky Shere, 
and, if not suddenly overcome by remorse, 
would at once have married the beautiful 
widow, who had left for Delhi, shortly after 
her husband’s death. 

“On her gprival, instead of being con- 
ducted to thorns of the emperor, she was 
shut up in one of the meanest apartments 
of the seraglio and allowed a sum equal to 
about fifty cents a day. Grieved and indig- 
nant, she, however, wasted little time in 
tears. Determined to at least excite the 
curiosity of this most capricious tyrant, she 
employed her genius in inventing and her 
industry in making an unheard of number 
of beautiful and tasteful articles. Every 
harem was upon the qu? vive, and no woman 
but desired some creation of Nourmahal’s 
nimble fingers. Money poured in, and soon 
her mean chamber became a luxurious nest. 

‘“* Jehangir could wait no longer, and, de- 
termined to see the woman whose talents 
made her quite independent of him, entered 
one day, unannounced. 

‘““A circle of gorgeously-dressed slaves 
surrounded an embroidered sofa, where, 
clad with severe simplicity in a plain white 
robe, Nourmahal reclined. The moment 
had come for which she had labored. 
Slowly and with well-dissembled confusion 
she arose, touched the ground and then her 
forehead with her right hand, and then 
stood in silence. 

“To Jehangir’s slow-working mind but 
one thought occurred: Why so great a dif- 
ference in her attire and that of her slaves? 
And he at once asked the question. 

««« These are my servants,’ she answered, 
her woman’s tact seizing the opportunity, 
‘‘and I relieve the burden of bondage by 
every means in my power; but for me, I 
am your sluve, O emperor! and am content 
with the raiment of the station it is your 
pleasure to assign me.’” 

‘The sarcasm of the reply made less im- 
pression than its wit, and he clasped her in 
his arms. With the speed of a fairy tale, 
the next day saw them husband and wife. 
All other favorites were discarded, and to 
such honors did she climb that her head 
figured with his on the national coin. 
Though even her influence could not entire- 
ly refine him, he became more human day 
by day. Before his marriage terrible deeds 
of cruelty had taken place. His son, 
Khusru, had rebelled, and his want of suc- 
cess was punished by the impalement of 
hundreds of his followers, arranged by 
rank, from the gate of Lahore. Along this 
fearful line the unhappy prince was forced 
to ride on an elephant, ‘to receive the obei- 
sances of his friends’; while his chief ad- 
viser was sewn up in the fresh skin of an 
ass and thrown into the strect, lingering 
for days in intensest agony. 

«*Nourmahal, or, as she was now called, 
Nour Jehan (Light of the World), whose 
family feelings were as strong as those of 
our modern politicians, saw her father made 
prime minister and her brothers in high po- 
sitions of trust; while a crowd of cousins, 
who appeared with Celtic celerity, shared in 
the rise of the house, and were,on the whole, 
no discreditable addition to the court. 

‘‘ Jehangir found occupation first in de- 
feating the rebellion of his own sons, and 
at last in a long contest, ending only with 
his life, with Malik Amber, an Abyssinian. 

“Nour Jehan had married her niece to 
Prince Khurran, the second son, and, as he 
thus became one of her own family, she 

espoused his interests with the greatest zeal. 
Jehangir became ill. Purvez, the eldest 

son, hastened to his side; but was ordered 

back to his petty principality, and Khusru 
happened just then to die by assassination, 
thus leaving the coast clear for such com- 
binations as Nour Jehan’s inventive brain 
might produce. The sons all sought the 
throne, the absence of any fixed law of 
succession making such a state of things in- 
evitable; but, as Shabriar; the youngest, had* 
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recently married the only daughter of Nour 
Jehan, she withdrew her support from the 
elder, and plunged with ever fresh energy 
into new cabals for her son-in-law. 

“Her father was by this time dead, the 
emperor infirm and thoroughly under her 
control; and she held now the supreme 
power, no portion of which she determined 
should ever pass into the hands of Shah 
Jehan, the probable successor to the throne. 
Jehangir’s suspicions were easily aroused 
and a civil war followed. Within two 
years Shah Jehan filled as many réles as 
Napoleon: was master of Bergal and Be- 
har; a fugitive in the Deccan; and a beaten 
and dispirited suppliant for mercy at the 
hands of Mohabat Khan, the imperial gen- 
eral. ° 
‘With the ruin of Shah Jehan, Nour Jehan 
found leisure to nip in the bud the growing 
power of Mohabat, and summoned him to 
court, to answer the charge of misconduct 
at Bengal. Before his arrival, his son-in- 
law, who had married without the imperial 
consent, was stripped and beaten with 
thorns, as well as compelled to turn his 
wife’s dowery into Nour Jehan’s treasury. 
The general, instead of passing on to 
judgment and certain conviction, took mat- 
ters into his own hands—marched over a 
bridge on the highway to Cabul, and seized 
the emperor in person. 

‘The indomitable spirit of Nour Jehan 
arose. In disguise she crossed the River 
Jailum, upbraided bitterly her brothers and 
the other chiefs of the imperial army, and 
urged them to attack the rebel camp. 
With morning light they found the 
bridge destroyed, and moved down stream 
to a difficult ford, where the enemy met 
them at once. Nour Jehan, mounted on an 
elephant, armed with arrows, and carrying 
the young son of Shahriar, landed almost 
alone, in the midst of a cloud of balls and 
arrows, and barely escaped with her life. 
The driver was killed; the child wounded; 
and the animal, made desperate by a gash 
in its trunk, plunged into the river and 
swam to the friendly shore. 

“Nothing was left but to join the em- 
peror in his captivity. But she soon suc- 
ceeded in procuring his release. Shah 
Jehan immediately entered into alliance 
with Mohabat. Jehangir died, and Nour 
Jehan, following the example of sundry 
other famous intriguantes, retired from the 
world and devoted her remaining years 
ostensibly to the memory of her husband. 

‘‘Shah Jehan seems to have shared his 
father’s belief in women, and practically 
reversed all the known laws of Menu, 
which, however, had no application to 
these Mohammedan invaders. Moom ta-ee 
Mahul, his wife, was to him another Nour 
Jehan, and her death gave us the most per- 
fect monument ever raised to mortal, the 
Taj Mahul, at Agra. Though it cannot 
literally be said to come under the head of 
Hindu architecture, being of Saracenic 
origin, the fact that it is one of the wonders 
of India, and, indeed, of the world, entitles 
it to more than mere mention. 

‘*Through a superb gateway of red sand- 
stone, inlaid with ornaments and texts from 
the Koran in white marble, one enters a 
garden, surrounded by lofty walls, with 
arched colonnades, running around the in- 
terior. Here a profusion of shade-trees 
and the spray and fall of eighty fountains 
give coolness even in tropical heats. The 
central avenue, lined on either side by dark 
Italian cypresses, leads to a terrace of yellow 
and white marble, thirty feet high, and 
having a minaret at each corner. On either 
side are the Mosque and Rest House, fac- 
ing inward, the left one being used for 
worship, as the faces of the pilgrims are 
thus set toward Mecca. From this great 
platform, three hundred feet square, rises the 
Taj, octagonal in form and having 

entrances at all the cardinal points. 
Seventy feet above is the roof, and then for 
fifty feet the Circular neck of the dome. 
From the point where it begins to swell is 
eighty feet, thus making the total hight, 
including the golden ornament which 
crowns the dome, about two hundred 
and seventy-five feet. Spotless white 
marble, highly polished, forms the en- 
tire building, inlaid outside with black 

marble and within with precious 

stones. The whole of the Koran is said 
to be thus inlaid in the Arabic character, 

Xho letters beautifully formed and so care! 
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fully placed that it is impossible to detect 
the joining. In a vault below are the real 
sarcophagi, and one ascends from this to 
the interior of the Taj, where are the tombs, 
which may be said to represent them offi- 
cially. Above rises the lofty dome. The 
floor is of polished marble and jasper, and 
the wainscoting is of sculptured marble 
tablets, inlaid with flowers formed of 
precious stones. An octagonal screen, six 
feet high, surrounds the tombs, the open 
tracery of which is wrought into beautiful 
flowers, while its borders are inlaid with 
leaves and blossoms in precious stones, ex- 
ecuted with such skill that hues and shades 
are perfect, as in life. The queen’s cen- 
otaph, side by side with that of her hus- 
band, is thickly inlaid with flowers, some 
so exquisitely shaded that a hundred stones 
often are used to form one alone. Every- 
where the marble is wrought to almost the 
fineness of lace, and the mosaics are del- 
icate and perfect as those of the Florentine 
masters. 

“ Let a guitar or flute be touched in the 
vault below, and the spell is complete. A 
hundred arched alcoves return the sound as 
it rises to the dome above and sinks in 
waves of exquisite melody, till the spirit of 
the Taj seems to have found voice, 
and a sense of unearthly beauty is 
born and remains while life lasts. 
Harmony, a heavenly purity and del- 
icacy, fill the mind. The world holds 
no monument like it, and Shah Jehan, 
were all other works of hi’ time destroyed, 
must, through this, live so long as it en- 
dures. Even the Sepoys, in their wild 
fever of destruction, passed it by; and the 
building stands to-day perfect as when it 
left the architect’s hands, the one supreme 
flower of Saracenic art. 

‘‘ Here endeth the first lesson.” 

‘*Lesson!” repeated Alice, whose eyes 
had been intently fixed upon him. ‘“‘ It’s 
not a lesson. It’s travels, and novels, and 
a good time. And to think it’s all done up 
in that old ‘Outlines’! You will tell some 
more, won't you?” 

‘* Wait till to-morrow, and we will sce if 
you remember a word of it,” said Uncle 
Will, rising. ‘‘I doubt if you will.” 

‘Oh! Uncle Will! And after all your 
trouble! You liked it, though, I do believe. 
Hurrah for the historical professor!” 

Uncle Will escaped, laughing; and Mattie 
and Alice prepared a theme for the next 
day’s history class which astonished Miss 
Hartley to such a degree that she read it 
aloud then and there, wondering what had 
inspired her two lazy pupils. They did 
not tell, and neither must you. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





CuarLoTTe E. LitTLe takes the prize for 
the best set of puzzles. It’s a poor rule that 
will not work work both ways, and so we offer 
the same prize—the principal words and music 
of ‘“‘Pinafore”—to the one sending the best 
list of answers to Miss Little’s puzzles, given 
below: 

DOUBLE ACROSTIO AND CONCEALED WORD. 

* * . * 


* 
* @ «© .* @# @ © 
« . « * * 
« * . 
* * a 
ee # - @ * * e * 
e * * 


1, A species of very small paroquet. 2. A 
transparent case, used for carrying a light. 
8. Covered on the inside. 4. A girl’s name. 
5. A minute particle. 6. Torecant. 7. A mu- 
sical instrument. 

The initials and finals read downward and 
spell two musical expressions. In each cross- 
word is concealed a letter, which is indicated 
by a dot, showing its proper place in the word. 
These letters, taken in order, will spell a third 
musical expression. 


WINE-GLASS PUZZLE. 


een # @ @ 
** @# # @ 
ee 2 8 © 
ee 2 @ @ 
ee # 8 @ 

* #*# # 

* 

* 2 # 

een @# & @ 
Thé puzzle is formed of a word-square and 
an hout-glass puzzle. 


The central letters read downward, and name 





something used to matk the space of & mile, 
Word-square: 1, Pertaining to Rome & 





A kind of tree. 8. A boy’s name. 4 To turn 
from. 5. Made by birds. 

Hour-glass: 1. Same as the fifth cross-word 
of the word-square. 2. The goddess of in- 


justice and hate in Greek Mythology. 3, A 
vowel. 4. A spelled number. 5. A girl’s 
name. 


The central letters read downward and 
spell a mineral or gem. 


ARROW PUZZLE. 

** # 
** 
* 
seen ene 
* 

* * 

oe” & 

The shaft. A river in South America. 

Half diamond—across: 1. A consonant. 2. 
A conjunction. 8. A body of water. 4. A 
boy’s nickname. 5. A consonant. Down: 1. 
Awanderer. 2. Acolor. 8. A consonant. 

Upper rhomboid—across: 1. A Celtic min- 

strel. 2. The French word for husband. 8. 
To walk through any substance that yields to 
the feet. 4. Formed. Down: 1. A consonant. 
2. A part of the verb to be. 8. Crude. 4. Dis- 
tilled liquor. 5. A girl’s name. 6. A boy’s 
nickname. 7. A vowel. 
Lower rhomboid—across: 1. Same as the 
fourth cross-word in the upper rhomboid. 
2. A man of distinguished valor. 8. To lease. 
4. A collection or assemblage of beasts. 
Down: 1. A vowel. 2. A verb. 8. Dexterity. 
4. To repair. 5. A personal pronoun. 6. A 
sound in music. 7. A consonant. 
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CENTRAL ACROSTIO. 


The cross- words, each of five letters, are 
formed of characters in mythology: 1. The 
Goddess of Corn and Agriculture. 2. The 
wife of Amphion. 8. The Goddess of the 
Domestic Hearth. 4. A sister of Apollo and 
the Goddess of Hunting. 5. A man who at- 
tempted to storm the heavens, for which 
audacity he was condemned to support forever 
the vault of heaven on his shoulders. 6. The 
father of Paris and Cassandra. 7. A king of 
Crete, celebrated for his wisdom and military 
skill, 8. A king of Phrygia, to whom Bacchus 
granted his wish that everything he touched 
might turn to gold. 

The central letters read downward, and spell 
the name of a character in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As 
You Like It.” 


DOUBLE OCROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in white, but not in blue; 

My second is in eight, but not in two; 

My third is in inn, but not in house ; 

My fourth is in kitten, but not in mouse ; 
My fifth is in stay, but not in go; 

My sixth is in Simon, but not in Jo; 

My seventh is in rose, but not in stalk; 

My eighth is in run, but not in walk ; 

My whole two poets’ names you’ll find, 
Both of whose works are of a pleasing kind. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Rippize.—Heroine. 


TRANSPOSITIONS : 

“ Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers 

are; 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” 
EniGmMa.—Decoration Day. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 
BarbeR 
OsceolA 
AlmanaC 
TaltE 
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To MorHers.—Should the baby be suffering with 
any of the disorders of babyhood, use Dr. Bull’s Baby 
Syrup at once for the trouble. Price 25 cents. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


BLATCHLEY'S 








HORIZONTAL 
- ICE CREAM FREEZER 
a: Sizes, 8 to 40 Quarts. 
PRICES OF FAMILY SIZES: 
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esi Sa ice and five minutes’ time, 


0.G, BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 
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GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred page 
Pamphlet, with Lists of News- 
papers and Advertising Rates, 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty Newspapers, 


160 
Spruce St. 
N, We 


THE OHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 
A. B.C. Crushed White Wheat, 
A.B. C. Oatmeal, A. B.C. Barley Food: 
A.B. C. Maize. 

Obsained four medals for superiority, and diploma 
for continued supenority. The purest food for children 
and adults. All husks, cockle and impurities removed. 
Can be prepared for table in fifteen minutes. For sale 
by Grocers. Ask for A.B.C. Brand. Manufactured by 

THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 R‘vV sTrrrr 
COEBERBAL Mit. 
Best Pood for Infants, Recommended by Physicians 
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month the child gained fou, 
pounds, and is steadily im 
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White, 
“More beneficial than apy other food I have ever used." — 
Bodgman, M, D., New York. 
+, Bold oy Sree and Grocers. Manufactured 
KB OBREALS MANUFACTUKING CO,, New York. 


For Dyspeptics, In- 
valids, Nursing Moth- 
ers, &c. 

Expressly prepared of the 
most nutritious and digest 
ible parts of the Choicest 
Wheat and Barley 

Sold by Grocers and Drug- 
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Rape mane” 


' (HE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., 


New York. 
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Tor Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaas- 
ary Dificulties, ete, 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors: 
ford, late professor in Harvard University. 





There seems to be no diff of opinion in high 
medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub 
lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 
as this. 

Itis not nauseous; but agreeable to the 
taste. — 

Ne danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and 


eugar only. 

Prices reasonable. 

Fameple further particulars, mailed free, 
on app Wy to alanufectu: rers. 
Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. L 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
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TALIAN: MEDICATED SOAP.—Cures Salt 
me Lrysipelas, Ring Worms, Flesh Worms, 
Chafed and Chap Face and Hands, and isa 
shaving compoun Price, 35 cts. per cake. 
POU + SU BTILE.—Removes Rete om low 


, arms and itanta- 
oly a without 

e skin. Price. $1.60 per e. 
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per r bottle. 
Mme. M. B. T. gounaun, 


Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale _For sale by | a il | Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 





152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock Is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


FIT CUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


Church 
Furniture, 


Je KR. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW york. 
Sixth Avenue cars puss the door. 








COX & SONS, voxvos. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. 


CHURCH AND DOMPTTIO ART FUREITURE. LASS. 
‘A. 
DECORATIONS, Soett a SCHOOLS, 


A 
List of CaTALOGUES on application. 








R.GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker in WEN Brass, and Marble. 
E. GRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD ¥F URNITURE TO ORDER. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining co, 


eae THOMAS ) STREE, T! TN. Y. 


FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS& CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


HAVE REMOVED ruaem 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 


’ Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 


BETWEEN SIXTH AND ) SEVENTH AVS., N. Y. 


1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 76 & 77 Spring St.,N.Y. 


vee Mi VES & SON. 














PERFECT BED, 
PERFECT ts 


139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
8D 2+ BOSTON, MASS.———- 
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SEvORS diseases, .. or = friends a 
w they ma: ew sending address, 
stamp, to Box 2851’ Boston, Mass. 


ERSONS AFFLICTED with Paralysis, brain or 
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SYPHER & CO. | 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON | 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AWVCIENT POTTERY, 


HINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
a Large Collection o: 


BRIC-A-BRA 


from a yan oo oe now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


“ARCHER & PANCOAST 


MWF’G CO. 


/GAS rTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Abo 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St. 

















D UBY & 


SurhesDuniag f llTuing 


FURNACES. 


| Wrought Iron, 
with 
Brick-Lined 


Revertible Flue Furnace, Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot. 


j/RYSTA L! — 


Cas ii ~ ron 
Surface Burning Furnace’ Fire-Pot, 
MANUFACTURED ) 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, _ Cleveland, Chicago. 


ores Syring, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly cart ble taste, improving and 
invigorating the pvhog appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them dras 
tic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water is 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Great care has 
been taken to protect the Spring from all impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name and 
the letter ‘‘C”’ prominently raised upon the glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Pn care free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
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Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
SARATOCA 
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ENDOBSED For Sauber ren te. 
This Water contains 5 grains Iodine and 
14 grains Bromide in each quart. 


Sold on Draught and in Bottles 


by Dealers and Drugeists ts th: hout the United 
, Statesand Canada. 


Orders to Dealers or to “ Company promptly filled. 





Address 
L. A. PRATT, Sup’t, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Price of Hammock Support with Awning, $12.00. 
Imported by us, BEST MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, 14 feet, 1.87%, 


AT PAIN E’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, °° "*' *"Soisiduien’ Streets 


LAWN CHAIRS AND CAMP FURNITURE. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of HOUSE AND CHURCH FURNITURE, 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 


Fowler's ‘Metalic Mattess 


Most Elastic, the ¢ thea pest, and the 
Best in the World, 

SPRINGS OF TEMPERED CAST STEEL. 
Will Last a Lifetime. 


a Shi to any part of the United States free of 
af ned to r Price List. 


“Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Address 6s E. P. FOWLER, 


No. G1 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., 
and 44 East 13th St., N. ¥. 
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¢@™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 
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BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ SUPPLIES 


AND CLUB nt 


Sample Balls b 
P. as, Treble ail, red 
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Hank’s Patent Hammock. 
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an mid nor curl around t! 
K& ALAMILIG. “Manufacturers 
5 Doreen — Newark Trunk and Bag Co., 2 
Courtlandt, Street, and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 99 Wall Street, between Front 
and Water Streets, New York. Agents Wanted. 
Mention THE INDEPENDE: 





REFRIGERATOR, 
with Water, Wine, and 
Milk Cooler. Centennial 
Award. 36,000 in use. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
372 Sixth Ave. 
Send for Book, 
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Farm and Garden. : 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


WARDIAN CASES. 


BY BE, P. POWELL. 


No method of raising tropical plants equals 
the plan of growing them in modifications of 
the Wardian case. Build a frame as wide as 
will pass through an ordinary door. Let the 
legs be one foot high to the box; the whole 
frame five to seven high and five to six feet 
long. Build it very strong. Let the sides be 
each of two panes of French glass ; the ends of 
one pane each, Let the top be a half pyramid, 
the flat pane being about one-half the whole 
roof. Put hooks inside at the four corners of 
this pane, for hanging-baskets or for orchids, 
Zinc line the whole of the box, which should 
be about eight inches deep. Make the ends as 
doors. Fill the box half full of wet sawdust. 
Plunge in this the pots containing your selec- 
tion. There will be very little watering needed. 
When the weather is exceedingly damp or ex- 
ceedingly hot, keep one door ajar. It will 
need a little practice to know just how close 
to keep the case. There will be no better plan 
to start some kinds of cuttings than in a corner 
in the wet sawdust. 

Select for such a case some of the following 
plants: Diacursia terminalis and nobilis ; Dief- 
fenbachia picta and variegata; any of the 
crotous; a good mixture of ferns; begonias, 
marantas, gesnerias. For hanging, use lyco- 
podiums, Cissus discolor, Kenilworth ivy, 
orchids. The dwarf oranges will do well, with 
some care to wash the leaves occasionally; as 
will also the calla. 

{ ueed hardly say that no one need to expect 
success with such plants as geraniums, that 
need dry atmosphere and sunny; or with such 
as fuchsias, that need moderation in all things. 
Avoid, as a rule, very rank-growing plants. 
The whole case may at times be given up to 
ferns; or, by building a rockery in the center 
and planting a few water-plants, it may be 
turned into a charming aquarium. In this 
case, of course, ventilation must be strictly 
cared for, and the direet rays of the sun almost 
wholly excluded. 

The size of the case may, of course, be mod- 
ified to suit its location; the one described 
being suitable to ordinary rooms. Much more 
pleasure will be found in the use of such a 
case than in that of the regular Wardian. It 
admits of more experiments; and, what the 
plant-lover especially likes, it admits of a good 
deal of work. It should not be subjected to 
the full rays of the sun, especially before a 
south window. The preferable location is be- 
fore an eastern window, where it will be, at 
least, partially shaded even during the few 
morning hours.of sunshine. It will astonish 
its owner by the rapidity with which a few rays 
of sunshine will run up the temperature. 
Keep a thermometer in the case, and range the 
temperature between fifty at night and seventy 
or eighty by day. 

Those who wish to adopt a cheaper plan can 
enclose a bayed window with glass doors and 
put up shelves and hooks; or, lacking a bayed 
window, can enclose a good tight eastern win- 
dow with a glass case, reaching into the room 
about two feet. This will accommodate a good 


— of fine plants, but not of the tropical 
sort. 


Cumron, N.Y. 














MULCHING AND ITS BENEFITS. 


(Read before the late mecting of the Pennsylvania 
Frutt-Growers’ Society by A. BURNETT.) 


Born and raised on the farm, I have ever 
been but an humble tiller of the soil, in one 
capacity or another. Hence the reason of my 
choosing this subject. Yet, simple as it may 
at first sight appear, it is, nevertheless, one of 
vast importance to every cultivator of the soil, 
no matter in what-form. By the term mulch- 
ing, then, we mean the applying of any loose 
material to the surface of the ground, by 
whieh the moisture contained therein is pre- 
vented from escaping during dry times, whether 
{n summer or in winter; and in proportion as 
this is well done, so in like proportion will the 
living plants be benefited, whether it be in the 
farmer’s grain-field. or in the fruit-grower’s 
orchard. So in whatever way this can be ac- 
complished effectually and most economically 
is what we now intend briefly to speak of. 
The mulching material may be of any loose 
material handiest to be obtained in each one’s 
own neighborhood—such as stable manure, 
straw, spent tan-bark, leaves, sawdust, ete., 
etc. 

One of the very best mulching materials 
with which I am acquainted is a marine veg- 
etable, generally known by the name of sea- 
weed, washed up by the tide, and generally to 
be had in abundance along the bay shores; 





and whenever this is to be had the husbandman’ 


will do wisely in availing himself largely of it, 
as it is a fertilizer, as well as a mulcher. I 
speak from experience of this most excellent 
material. The grasses and rushes obtained 
from the marshes would, no doubt, be found 
equally good. In regard to the practicability 
of mulching, I will be told that with the gar- 
dener, in his comparatively limited way, it may 
be done ; but how with regard to the farmers 
and fruit-growers, with their broad acres ? 

I auswer that even they have it in their 
power to do much in this particular. If they 
cannot cover their corn and potato-fields with 
the materials spoken of, they can keep the sur- 
face soil constantly and thoroughly pulverized 
by the use of the cultivator among the growing 
crops to the latest possible moment; and this is 
mulching in an eminent degree. Indeed, any 
device which may be adopted by which the 
moisture is retained among the roots in the 
ground in dry weather is mulching, and a con- 
stant stirring of the surface soil is an excellent 
substitute, when followed by a deep and 
thorough cultivation in the first place ; but to 
this first preparation I beg here to say there is 
too often not enough attention given. It is a 
well-known fact that dessication goes on much 
much more rapidly through a hard, smooth 
surface soil than it does through that of a 
porous one ; and hence the advantage of keep- 
ing the surface soil loose and porous, 

The fruit-grower has equal chances with the 
farmer and others by which he may pursue the 
mulching principle, by pursuing the constant, 
persistent system of keeping the soil among 
his trees, bushes, and plants loose the season 
through. Even the advocate of grass-orchards 
culture has itin his power to do much in the 
way of mulching. For instance, the grass 
crops, of whatever kind, might—yes, I should 
say ought to be left upon the soil, to decay 
there. This, together with liberal top-dressing 
of manure, will go far in the way of mulching, 
and will be found to pay better in the long run 
than does the beggarly practice of all off and 
none on, which is but too commonly the course 
pursued by many. Paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear to some, it is, nevertheless,a fact that 
stones, laid on in liberal quantities around each 
tree to a considerable distance all round and a 
little under the surface, will be found to be of 
great benefit in the way of mulching, as they 
are powerful retainers of moisture. From 
these hints the wide - awake and persevering 
cultivator will readily see a large field around 
him wherein to exercise his talents in keeping 
his ground in summer from becoming parched, 
Deep and thorough breaking up of the soil, to 
begin with—and this whether mulching is to be 
applied or not—will largely overcome the evil 
effects of our hot and dry seasons. So far, I 
have been alluding to our summer weather. 

Now, what can be said with regard to winter 
mulching? Here is a season when not only 
the farmer, fruit-grower, and gardener, but 
every person owning a plat of ground, contain- 
ing some favorite plant or bush, becomes so- 
licitous about them. To those I would say: 
Leave your summer mulching on, wherever 
practicable ; and yet add more to it, if possible. 
It will prevent the frost from penetrating the 
soil so deeply, the evil effects of which are 
often more destructive than is that of the 
scorching summer’s sun. We all know how 
anxious the farmer is to see his grain-fields 
covered with snow, and how healthy and green 
the crops are in the spring after this, Nature’s 
own mulching. And if the grain and grass is 
benefited thereby, so also are trees and shrub- 
bery, especially evergreens. No doubt it is in 
the recollection of many here to-day how 
destructiye the winter of 1878, if I recollect 
rightly, proved to be to many of our native 
evergreens in this part of Pennsylvania, when 
the cold was intense and with the ground bare 
of snow. You will remember that in the 
following spring the usually hardy red 
cedars, as well as many other things, 
could be counted by the thousands stand- 
ing out upon the hillsides dead—totally 
killed—and from not having been provided 
with Nature’s mulching, snow. This was 
proved most conclusively from the fact that, 
although the following winter was equally as 
cold, the ground was well protected by a deep 
covering of snow, and, as a result, we did not, to 
the best of my recollection, lose a single tree or 
shrub. I had good reason formaking a note of 
this, for in the Charles Evarts Cemetery we lost 
over two thousand trees and shrubbery, largely 
in hedging of American arbor vite ; and the 
fatality was confined mainly to trees standing 
upon dry and shallow soil, proving, to my 
mind, that our troubles were brought about 
from the want of root protection, every par- 
ticle of sap having been abstracted from the 
ground by the frost, and, as a result, the roots 
had none to supply the top of the plant with, 
and the system soon became exhausted by des- 
sication, resulting in death, and all for the 
want of a good winter mulching. Now Jet me 

say again, in conclusion, that the question of 
protecting the roots from being robbed of their 
moisture, either by the summer heats or the 
Winter winds, becomes a question of vital im- 








portance to every cultivator of the soil, whether 
he be a fruit-grower, tree-grower, or the farmer 
with his broad acres. In their several capac- 
ities they are all able to do much in this direc- 
tion. One thing should ever be kept in mind, 
and that is first principles: deep and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, to begin with, which 
will go far to compensate for the want of 
mulchings. 





MELONS. 
BY J. W. PIERCE. 





Tux cultivation of melons is very much the 
same as that of squashes, Yet there’are some 
points of difference which should be briefly 
noticed. : 

Melons require a warmer and lighter sofl 
than squashes. They will grow on poorer 
land, if it is only early and warm, The ma- 
nure should be mostly applied in the hill, and 
of a more heating nature than for squashes, 
while they will not require so much spread on. 
All green, coarse manure should be avoided, 
as it will produce too much vine and delay the 
setting of the fruit too long. Use hen ma- 
nure, guano, animal fertilizer, or composted 
night-soil and stable-manure. They should 
be planted nearer together than squashes— 
five feet apart being about right. They will 
not bear so deep planting as squashes. From 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch and @ half 
is deep enough. Plant ten or twelve seeds in 
each hill, and thin to half that number. 
Watermelon seeds should be soaked in warm 
water two days before planting, to hasten 
germination, as they are very slow about 
coming up. 


When one’s soil is cold, melons may some- ” 


times be raised by filling a large hole with 
compost, and covering it with soil, in which 
half its bulk of sand is mixed. A little sand 
used this way will help them very much. Fre- 
quent cultivation and hoeing is very essential, 
in order to hasten their growth. 

The varieties of melons are. almost endless; 
but the following are a few of the most popu- 


lar sorts. 
MUSKMELONS. 


Casaba.—A very large, deeply-ribbed, and 
oblong-shaped melon. The flesh is greenish 
colored, very sweet, and of superior flavor. 
It ig the best muskmelon I have ever raised. 1 
consider it worthy of general cultivation. 

Ward’s Nectar.—This is a small round melon. 
It is very sweet and of delicious flavor. 

Yellow Cantaloupe-—A medium-sized, round 
melon. The outside is yellow and slightly 
ribbed, while the flesh is salmon colored and 
has more of the pecular musk flavor than most 
kinds. It is quite early. 

Green Citron.—This is a round melon, deeply 
netted with green. Flesh of a rich, delicious 
flavor. 

Sill’s Hybrid is a very early and sweet melon. 
Flesh salmon colored and of excellent flavor. 


WATERMELONS. 


Phinney’s.—This is an oblong-shaped melon. 
The outside is spotted, but quite dark colored. 
It is very solid, and the seeds are white, 
excepting at the eye. The flesh is bright red, 
very sweet and juicy, with a very thin rind. 
It is very productive and worthy of general 
cultivation. 

Mountain Sweet is an old standard sort. It 
is long-shaped, dark green, with dark seeds. 
The flesh is sweet, solid, and delicious. 

Mountain Sprout is a large, long, striped 
variety, with drab colored seeds. It is very 
productive and sweet. 

Black Spanish.—This is a dark green, small, 
round melon, very sugary. It is recommended 
for private gardens. 

Sculptured Seeded Watermelon.—A new variety 
from Japan. It is round, dark green, and of 
medium size. The flesh is cream colored and 
very sweet. The seeds are dark colored, with 
singular marks on them, resembling Oriental 
characters. 





RAISING CHICKENS. 





THE great poiut in raising chickens is to 
keep them eating all the time, or, at any rate, to 
keep their digestive organs continually well 
supplied. ‘Short commons” are not econom- 
ical in chicken-raising. 

The common custom is to keep a dish of 
“ Indian-meal dough’? mixed up, and two or 
three times a day a lot is thrown down to the 
chickens. If they eat it, well and good; if 
not, and the chances are they. will not, they 
having become tired of one single article of diet 
set before them day after day, it stands and 
sours. If a quantity is thus found uneaten, 
the next feed is likely to be alight one, and 
the chickens, driven by hunger, finally devour 
the sour stuff. The result is, cholera or some 
other fatal disease sets in, and their owner 
wonders ‘‘ why my chickens are all dying off.” 
In our own practice, we find that small quanti- 
ties of varied food, if given to the chickens often, 
produce vastly better results than any other 
method of feeding. 


a 
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Indian-meal dough we banished from our 
poultry-yards long ago, and on no conditions 
would we permit young chickens to be fed with 
it. For the first morning meal we give all our 
young poultry stock boiled potatoes, mashed 
up fine. We find nothing so good and accepta- 
ble; and, as we use only the small potatoes, 
those which are unmarketable and not large 
enough for the table, they prove to be more 
profitable than any other article of food. 

When, in days gone by, we used to feed the 
chickens with the traditional Indian-meal 
dough, we always counted on losing a large 
percentage of them, and the numbers that died 
from cholera, diarrhoea, and kindred diseases 
were great. Now asick chicken is unknown 
to our yards, and we lay our success entirely 
to the disuse of Indian-meal dough. After 
the potatoes are disposed of, we give our chick- 
ens all the fine cracked corn they will eat up 
elean. We cannot find in the grain stores corn 
cracked to the proper degree of fineness, and 
we have as a fixture in our poultry-house a 
large-sized coffee-mill, such as grocers use; 
and we run the corn through that. 

Of course, large chickens, those which are 
ten or twelve weeks old, do not need such fine- 
ground corn; but the young birds do. In about 
two hours after the cracked corn is eaten we 
give all the wheat-screenings that the chickens 
will eat, and in another two hours spread be- 
fore them a fresh meal of boiled potatoes. 
For supper they have all the cracked corn and 
wheat they can eat. 

The best systems of feeding, however, will 
not availif the young birds are permitted to 
become overrun with vermin. They should be 
anointed on their heads and under their wings 
and on their backs once a week witha mix- 
ture of equal parts of lard and kerosene oil; 
and if the hens are anointed in the same way 
the additional labor will prove remunerative. 
Unless proper management is exercised, chick- 
en-raising is one of the most unsatisfactory of 
employments; but if itis done systematically 
itis as profitable and pleasant as any other 


business.—M husetts Plough 








THE CORRECT WAY TO HANDLE 
SHEEP. 


THERE {is a right way and a wrong way, a 
hard way and an easy way, an awkward and 
a skillful way to catch and handle a sheep. A 
great many men will seize the sheep by the 
wool on the back with both hands, and lift the 
animal clear from the ground by the wool only. 
Barbarous! Let some giant grasp you by the 
hair of your head and lift you from the ground 
by the hair only! Would you not struggle and 
squirm worse than the mute sheep does when 
lifted by the wool? And would not there be a 
complaint of a sore head for a week or two? If 
you do not believe it, try the experiment. We 
have slaughtered a great many sheep in years 
past, and, when removing the pelts of such 
sheep as had been handled by their wool, we 
never fail to observe that beneath the skin 
wherever the animal had been caught by the 
wool blood had settled. In many instances 
the skin had been separated from the body, so 
that inflammation was apparent. We have 
known proprietors of sheep to be so strict in 
regard to handling them that they would 
order a helper from the premises if he were to 
catch a sheep by the wool on any part of the 
body. Some owners of sheep direct their 
helpers thus: ‘‘ When about to catch a sheep, 
move carefully toward the one to be taken, 
until you are sufficiently near to spring quickly 
and seize the beast by the neck with both 
hands, then pass one hand around the body, 
grasp the brisket, and lift the sheep clear from 
the ground. The wool must not be pulled. If 
the sheep is a heavy one, let one hand and 
wrist be put around the neck and the other 
pressed against the rump.’? We have always 
handled sheep in the way alluded to. We 
never grasp the wool. Others seize the sheep 
by a hind leg, then throw one arm about the 
body, and take hold of the brisket with one 
hand. But ewes with lambs should never be 
caught by the hind legs, unless they are 
handle with extreme care. When sheep are 
handled roughly, especially if their wool is 
pulled, the small bruises and injuries will 
render them more wild and more difficult to 
handle.—xchange. 





MAKING HENS EAT POTATO BUGS. 


Our first experiment was to offer both larve 
and beetles to the fowls; but they refused to 
touch them and acted as if somewhat afraid. 
Next we mixed the insects with the cofn and 
other food that was given them; but they re- 
fused even to eat the corn for atime. By and 
by, however, they began to eat the corn, and 
soon lost all fear of the insects, although they 
still refused to eat any. After a few days, by 
keeping the insects in their food all the time, 
some of the bravest of the hens began to eat @ 
few insects; and it was not long before the 
rest joined them, and in a few days more they 
appeared to relish the beetles about a8 well as 
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the corn. Up to this time I did not observe 
any of the fowls eat a beetle from the potato- 
vines; but they now began to do so, and we 
were obliged to put them in their food no 
longer. After this the beetles were so reduced 
in number in this garden that they did no 
material damage. It would seem, from the 
above, that, although the beetles were naturally 
repugnant to the domestic fowl, yet an appetite 
for them may be acquired.—J. C. Batgs, 
South Abington. 





A GOOD LAWN. 


No greater fallacy exists than the idea that 
spading is better than plowing of:an equal 
depth. No tilth can be better than that given 
by the plow, followed by frequent and con- 
tinual applications of the harrow. Leveling 
with the spade can then be executed in the 
most perfect manner, and the finishing touch 
can be given by a light cross-plowing and 
harrowing. Seed should be always liberally 
applied; and, instead of the various lawn- 
grass mixtures, we believe in the use of sim- 
ple redtop seed, together with a very little 
white clover. And when it is thus applied 
(during quiet hours of the day, that it may 
fall evenly) two or three years should suffice 
to grow a thick, velvety turf. Weeds are the 
great enemies of good turf, and every lawn 
should be kept as free from these pests as a 
flower-garden. The employment of good 
artificial fertilizers greatly helps to secure per- 
manent freedom from weeds, since foul seeds 
cannot very well lurk in them.—SAmvuEL Par- 
sons, JR., in '* Scribner” for June. 

——EEEE 


MILKING. 


In milking, do not seize tl the teat between the 
thumb and forefinger and drag down until the 
end slips from the grasp of the digits. Do not 
grasp, with the hand pressing the nails into 
the teat, with a squeese and 4 pull. Grasp the 
teat with the thumb partly upward, and the 
fingers in their natural position when closed, 
next the udder, and, closing the fingers in 
succession, force the milk dowpward, with a 
gentle pull on the udder. So proceed alternate- 
ly with each hand, going further and further 
up into the udder as the flow ceases, until you 
have all the milk drawn. Thus you may milk 
easily for yourself and the cow. In fact, the 
cow soon comes to like the manipulation. If 
a few simple rules founded upon common 
sense were observed in milking, instead of 
kicking cows and holding up of the milk, we 
should soon: find our cows gentle to handle 
and much vexation would be spared to the 
milkers. It should, however, be remembered 
that, in milking cows, gentleness is a cardinal 
virtue.—Prairie Farmer. 

LT 
TO CULTIVATE LIMA BEANS 
WITHOUT POLES. 


Movre’s Rural chronicles tlie successful re- 
sult during the past year of an experiment 
which is not new—cultivating Lima beans with- 
oct poles, by simply pinching off the ends as 
scon as they showed any disposition to vine. 
Tlis caused the plants to assume the form of 
a thick-set bush, and they were “‘ nearly as’pro- 
ductive as when allowed to climb as Nature 
designed.” 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
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MEDICAL. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Grand Modal at the Philadelphia Exposition 
Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family semper > known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin aeenaes, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, e 

Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and Miiph- 
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ARE YOU A BANKRUPT? 


Do not resent this question, reader. It is not imperti 


ent system with ‘TARRANT’s EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APE- 
} RIENT. Turn its reserves of latent strength and vitality 
into active, vital capital, with that most agreeable of all 


achics, that most salubrious of exhilerants. It puts dys- 

pepsia and biliousness to flight, cures constipation, braces 
the nerves, clears the brain, and refreshes, reanimates, and 
purifies the whole physique. 


We have no right to inquire into your. business 
and don’t intend to. But are you Bankrupt in 
? If so, recruit, regulate, and renovate your insolv- 


that mildest of evacuants, that most genial of stom- 
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SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
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order. 
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Bold g Dy: ade. 





HarfrdAntonai¢ 
PUMP. 


Water Driven to any Hiekt 
and Bintang e ie 









Count 
y antl Certainly for Bath 
and Cold Water Faucets, ete. 
Plenty of Fresh Water for Steck on Farm 
The best Fup for Irrigating, supplying Rullrond 
_ and for Mining purposes. 
For Cireular and Price-list address 
EZRA BROOKS 
Manef'y of the Hartford Automatic Pump, 
Successor to the Hartford P a oO. 
Cor. ‘Sigourney and Cushman Sts., Hartford, Ct., U.S.A. 


Ww. & ae DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW = 
CONN. 

(* Branch Warehouseg: 85 

and 87 John St., New York; 

and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


pr 
Houses supp lied Cheap 
ooms, Water Closets, Hot 


Bydvaulie Bama Garden 
Engines, p Chain and 
Fixtures, tm Pourbs, Yard 
gaa Street Washers, 
ete. 


Works FOUNDED In 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 








DERRY & GUS wii! EE 
PENS. [intrastate 






al erior English make. 
#6 besaries of our ending strlen 


ceipt | *y Mh ag 


Sole Ag’ts for U.S. New Y¥ 











them by the Uniyersal Ex 
hibition at Paris; France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exhi- 
bition. 1876. 


Paint Your Houses 


WITH 


NATIONAL 
Mixed Paint, 


Mixed ready for immediate use and an » anplies by 
any one. (W. I. Tillotson, Oneida hitect 
and Builder, writes : “The National Mixed Paint is the 
alt, have ever used, = my ae nee of over 20 
a cannot praise it too hi. — I 
a wowtes handsome hades, an Rn ~ oF ooth : 
mating the quan ° sortusd 
sent free, by ‘addressing ee for any Ms 


Vational Wixed Paint Co., 


_OFFICE, 78 BARC LAY ST., N. ¥ 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stor P e 
chines, Packers, Mi) Picks, W Water Wheels i, Pulley — 
Mills. Send 


ater W 
and Gearing, specially edanted to Flour M 
a. T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. | Y. 


for catalogue. 
Every Man WE $3 Press{"""': 
HIS OWN 


=. (GSelfaker$.. ® Larger sizes 
7 for 2 stamps. KFLSE 
PRINTER! “xfecsto KELAEY a: 60. 




















BEST QUALITY. 





The Best, most Durable, and Comfortable Spring Mattress in Use. 
MADE TO SUIT ANY BEDSTEAD. 


The Keystone ron Bedstead, 


with Woven Wire Spring Mattress. 





Manufactured by 


ROBERT KELSO & C0. 
210 Mutat fi, 


PHIBADELPBTA, 


8 


; Send for Descriptive ¢C irculars and Price-Listn. 


SAFETY, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AX LE. 


The most important and valuable improvement ever 
made in the construction of carriages. No a 
vehicle of any size or class is — eyes Safe 
and easy riding positively assured iso great. saving 
in wear and tear. No other device or springs of any 
kind can produce the same results. Even Invalids can 
now ride over rough and ines Lad pavements and 
oo discomfort ee 
roved apd ysed by ing frost builders in 
the coun ; rand 


pista and Wheels. 


The latter, fully ironed with the cushioned boxes, 
correctly set and fitted ready for use, can be obtained 
of the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


§.N. BROWN & 00., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 
New Haven, Cenn., 


who have special facilities for Leen = work per- 
fectly and at the least possible expense 


Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 


The Rubber-Custioned:Axle Co., 


Broadway and 43d St. (Long Acre), N.Y. 





METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at’ Paris Exposition, 1878, 






cer wise: ree 
put on & any hiss foe 


% per cent. paved } in fretelit, with 
= bre cakes Bo Caran i 


¢.#~ Will last aii pre 
for fall de M4. ete an 
TRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING €0. 









FOR HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, 


| that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


every quart of which 
: ee bushel of 
Ww mentatio 


WARRANTED! 






and Institutions of all kinds, 
AND FOR PRIVATE USE. 


TRONG, NEAT, COMFORTABLE, 


Cleanly, Economie], and Healthy. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask a vente to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring tnto it nauseous drugs, tarn your attention to 


“SAPANULE,” 


Get a bottle and test its marvelous power. It 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansingaway all 
obstructious, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current purt- 
fled, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It is a certain and 
prompt cure for Rhenmatism, Neuralgia, tium- 
bage or Backache, and Headache, No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public isso prompt.and sure 
in curing and healing all accidents to the living organ- 
ism. Wounds, Brnisés, Sprains, Sores, new or old, 


ba blains rea, Boils, Piles of all uD Sinde, Bus Burns 
Salas, _——_ and all 

the Head, SAP. yy TY 

and cures. Try it; and, if not sa’ q “call. for your 

money and get it. 


Pint and Quart Bettles, 50 cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


(June 12, 1879. 


MERIDEN FRTANMA.SOMDANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


_ PORCELAIN.L LIN ED 


ICE-P ITCHERS, 


1847, ROGERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PER. 


The WRITING NEEDLE is made of GOLD, PURR 
DIAMOND or IRIDIUM POINTED. It isa 
PERFECT and ESTABLISHED SUCCESS) 
has been perfected by recent improvements far in 


advance of any pen of the kind ever made; and is 
worthy the earnest attention of every business man 
— values the saving of time and its convenience of 
C. _W. ROB New York eral Agent, 160 
und 1 171 Broadway. , 3, 18, New York, 


The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


( in addition to Stencil Brand, 
(DAVIS, CHAMBERS & co. 


Guaranteeing its Purity and Fine QUALITY, 














THIS opeasit rams 
PURE WHITE LEAD; 91 pant 
“* LINSEED OIL;9 


$25inGoioy 


ONE FINDI- 


DIFFERENT FROM TH 


jay, AVIS, CHAI MBE 
ce Se 





It is Unequaled for Fineness, Whiteness, 
and Covering Capacity. 
For sale by Paint Dealers Everywhere. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


potsclens, It is almost 
le Re ines 






























SAMUEL GERRY & COMPAN ¥, 
PROPRIETORS, 


237 Broadway, New York. 


IF COD CURE 


MARK 


i ee 




















iiee iracem ad 
wotvare Sy 
bette sent “4 ‘expres 








“PF. O. Box 2528, New York tae ve 


Invativ Recuinine 
ROLLING GHAIRS. 











N,OoPT 


Circular 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVE Ny) 



































to any ; ae Write ree 
terms, e ERIE ¢ el aie co., Pa. 
$2 Self- Pork aw PR 


Garda, and Outside ¢ 





















canes ie 




















































. XCHED ad ae EX NOWa FA 
tory, will be Ropainted at our 
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their v 
Gallica 
most in 
of the 
Ultram 
themsel] 
alembe: 
boy, EI 
smitten 
A great 
1870 ha 
absolut 
ation i 
dispute 
this act 
authori 
& shart 
Catholic 
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